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PREFACE. 


The  account  of  the  Peninsala  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  the 
life  of  its  people,  given  in  these  volumes,  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  journeys  made  at  different  times,  from  1871  to  1878, 
embracing  a  sojourn  in  the  country  of  nearly  five  years. 

From  die  beginning,  my  intention  was  to  write  something 
more  than  a  mere  narrative  of  travel.  The  object  of  my  jour- 
neys was  to  make  a  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country,  and  to  closely  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants,  by  participating  in  the  home-life  of  all  classes.  I 
felt  sure  that  no  such  description  could  be  faithful  unless  I 
so  won  their  affection  and  confidence  that  they  would  consider 
me  as  one  of  themselves.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  I  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  their  languages,  knowing  that  there 
could  be  no  genuine  sympathy  between  the  rural  population 
and  myself,  and  I  should  obtain  no  real  acquaintance  with 
tliem,  if  we  could  not  converse  with  each  other. 

In  order  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country, 
I  travelled  in  an  irregular  course,  by  routes  often  crossing  each 
other,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  either  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Polar  Sea,  or  from  the  east  to  the  west.  I  have  ob- 
served the  whole  coast  from  Haparanda  to  the  extreme  north- 
eastern point  of  Norway,  a  distance  of  3200  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  it  both  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  and,  besides,  I  liave 
sailed  on  almost  every  fjord,  whose  shores  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate an  extent  of  3000  miles  or  more. 

I  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  prehistoric  and  Viking 
ages,  and  have  availed  myself  of  the  most  recent  researches  of 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  archseologists  in  that  direction, 
and  of  the  illustrations  lately  published,  to  aid  mc  in  eluci- 
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ilating  those  subjects,  as  their  remains  throw  much  light  on 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  present  inhabitants — prob- 
ably the  most  independent,  honest,  and  faithful  of  the  Euro- 
pean nationalities. 

I  have  depended  solely  on  personal  observations  for  my  in- 
formation, and  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  my  descriptions 
of  primitive  customs  are  not  taken  from  hearsay,  but  from  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  On  scientific  points  I  have  con- 
sulted the  highest  local  authorities. 

My  illustrations  are  mostly,  the  portraits  entirely,  from  pho- 
tographs, which  have  been  taken  exclusively  for  use  in  this 
work.  Those  representing  winter  scenes  in  Lapland  are  the 
work  of  a  Swedish  artist — Hasse  Bergman — who  has  visited 
that  country. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  in  the  north  of  the  country,  and  one 
which  I  witnessed  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  many 
occasions. 

I  have  adopted  the  spelling  of  each  country  when  referring 
to  the  names  of  places  and  people,  etc.;  but,  as  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages  are  very  similar,  and  both  now  in  a 
state  of  transition,  gradually  conforming  the  spelling  to  one 
standard,  no  confusion  will  result  from  this  plan. 

I  submit  this  work  to  the  public,  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  share  with  me  in  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Scandi- 
navian poo))lo  and  their  country. 

I  (Miunot  r«)fmiu,  boforo  sending  these  volumes  to  press,  from 
thuuking  my  oM  frit'ud  and  publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  for  the 
kind  and  lilM»ral  niann(T  in  which  ho  has  always  attended  to 
my  intt»n«HtM  in  thi»  publication  of  my  l)ook8  of  travels. 

Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Characteristic  Features  of  the  Peninsula  of  Scandinavia. 

There  is  a  beautifal  coantry  far  away  towards  the  icy 
North.  It  is  a  glorioas  land ;  with  snowy,  bold,  and  magnifi- 
cent mountains ;  deep,  narrow,  and  well-wooded  valleys ;  bleak 
plateanx  and  slopes;  wild  ravines;  clear  and  picturesque 
lakes ;  immense  forests  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir  trees,  the  solitude 
of  which  seems  to  soothe  the  restless  spirit  of  man ;  large  and 
superb  glaciers,  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  Europe  for  size ;  arms 
of  the  sea,  called  fjords,  of  extreme  beauty,  reaching  far  in- 
land in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery ;  numberless  rivulets,  whose 
crystal  waters  vary  in  shade  and  color  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
strike  upon  them  on  their  journey  towards  the  ocean,  tumbling 
in  countless  cascades  and  rapids,  filling  the  air  with  the  music 
of  their  fall ;  rivers  and  streams  which,  in  their  hurried  course 
from  the  heights  above  to  the  chasm  below,  plunge  in  grand 
water -falls,  so  beautiful,  white,  and  chaste,  that  the  beholder 
never  tires  of  looking  at  them ;  they  appear  like  an  enchant- 
ing vision  before  him,  in  the  reality  of  which  he  can  hardly 
believe.  Contrasted  with  these  are  immense  areas  of  desolate 
and  barren  land  and  rocks,  often  covered  with  boulders  which 
in  many  places  are  piled  here  and  there  in  thick  masses,  and 
swamps  and  moorlands,  all  so  dreary  that  they  impress  the 
stranger  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  from  which  he  tries  in 
vain  to  escape.  There  are  also  many  exquisite  sylvan  land- 
scapes, so  quiet,  so  picturesque,  by  the  sea  and  lakes,  by  the  hills 
and  the  mountain -sides,  by  the  rivers  and  in  the  glades,  that 
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one  delights  to  linger  among  them.  Large  and  small  tracts  of 
cultivated  land  or  fruitful  glens,  and  valleys  bounded  by  woods 
or  rocks,  witb  farm-honaes  and  cottages,  aroand  wliich  fair- 
haired  children  play,  present  a  striking  picture  of  content- 
ment. Such  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  peninsula  of 
Scandinavia,  surrounded  almost  everywhere  by  a  wild  and  au- 
stere coast.  Nature  in  Norway  is  far  bolder  and  more  majea- 
tic  than  in  Sweden ;  but  certain  parts  of  the  coast  along  the 
Baltic  present  charming  views  of  rural  landscape. 

From  tlie  last  days  of  May  to  the  end  of  July, in  the  north-' 
em  part  of  this  land,  the  sun  shines  day  and  night  upon  ita 
mountains,  fjords,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  valleys,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  fields, and  farms;  and  thus  Sweden  and  Norway  may 
be  called  '■  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun."  During  this  pe- 
riod of  continuous  daylight  the  stars  are  never  seen,  the  moon 
appears  pale,  and  sheds  no  light  upon  the  earth.  Summer  is 
short,  giving  just  time  enough  for  the  wild-flowers  to  grow,  to 
bloom,  and  to  fade  away,  and  barely  time  for  the  husbandman, 
to  collect  his  harvest,which,  however,  is  sometimes  nipped  by 
a  summer  frost.  A  few  weeks  after  the  midnight  sun  hit 
passed,  the  hours  of  sunshine  shorten  rapidly,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  air  becomes  chilly  and  the  nights  colder,  al- 
though during  the  day  the  sun  is  warm.  Then  the  grass  turn*, 
yellow,  the  leaves  change  their  color,  and  wither,  and  fall ;  thfl' 
swallows  and  other  migrating  birds  fly  towards  the  south ; 
twilight  comes  once  more;  the  8tai-s,one  by  one,  make  their, 
appearance,  shining  brightly  in  the  pale-bine  sky;  the  moon 
shows  itself  again  as  the  queen  of  night,  and  lights  and  cheen^ 
the  long  and  dark  days  of  the  Scandinavian  winter.  The  time! 
comes  at  last  when  the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  sightjj 
the  heavens  appear  in  a  blaze  of  light  and  glory,  and  tlift' 
stars  and  the  moon  pale  bcforo  the  aurora  borealis,  ■ 

Scandinavia,  often  have  I  wandered  over  thy  snow-clad' 
mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  over  thy  frozen  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, seeming  to  hear,  as  the  reindeer,  swift  carriers  of  thtt 
North,  flew  onward,  a  voice  whispering  to  me,  "Thou  had( 
been  in  many  countries  where  there  is  no  winter,  and  wher* 
flowers  bloom  all  the  year ;  but  hast  thon  ever  seen  such  gloi^ 
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riona  nights  as  these?'*  And  I  silently  answered,  " Never  1 
never  r' 

This  eonntry,  embracing  nearly  sixteen  degrees  in  latitude, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  flaxen-haired  and  blae-eyed  race  of 
men — ^brave,  simple,  honest,  and  good.  They  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Norsemen  and  of  the  Yildngs,  who  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  Europe  was  degraded  by  the  chains  of  slavery,  were 
the  only  people  that  were  free,  and  were  governed  by  the  laws 
they  themselves  made ;  and,  when  emerging  from  their  rock- 
bonnd  and  stormy  coast  for  distant  lands,  for  war  or  conquest, 
were  the  embodiment  of  courage  and  daring  by  land  and  sea. 
They  have  left  to  this  day  an  indelible  impression  of  their 
character  on  the  countries  they  overran,  and  in  which  they 
settled ;  and  England  is  indebted  for  the  freedom  she  possesses, 
and  the  manly  qualities  of  her  people — their  roving  disposi- 
tion, their  love  of  the  sea,  and  of  conquest  in  distant  lands — 
to  this  admixture  of  Scandinavian  blood,  which,  through  he- 
reditary transmission,  makes  her  prominent  as  descended  chief- 
ly from  Anglo-Scandinavians  and  not  Anglo-Saxons. 

We  will  now  travel  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other, 
crossing  it  many  times  from  sea  to  sea,  over  well-made  roads 
and  wild  tracts,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  linger  among  its 
people. 
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1  London  to  Qoteborg.  —  Nitire  Bospitalit^.  —  A  Swedish  Dinner. — Btnnge 
Dlshea. — IUllw»y  Tr«»el  in  Sweden — A  model  Dining-room. — riclarcaque  See- 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  ISTl,  I  sailed  from  New  York  for 
England ;  and  early  in  the  beginniiig  of  June,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  inorning,  I  drove  from  my  London  hotel,  and  went  oa 
board  the  weekly  Bteamer  bound  for  Sweden.  After  one  of 
those  long  drives  which  give  to  the  stranger  an  idea  of  the 
vast  size  of  tliat  marvellons  city,  I  found  myself  by  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks,  and  jnst  in  time  to  jump  on  board  the  boat,  which 
was  passing  through  one  of  the  locks.  The  weather  was  thick 
and  foggy,  and  we  eteamed  slowly  and  carefully  down  the 
Thames.  The  river,  as  usual,  was  crowded  with  veesels  of  all 
nations,  coming  from  and  going  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
Oar  destination  was  Goteborg,  in  Sweden.  There  were  few 
passengers,  and  all  except  myself  were  Swedes. 

The  fog  increased,  and  at  night  became  so  dense  that  there 
was  danger  of  running  into  some  of  the  fishing-smacks,  great 
numbers  of  which  were  in  our  coarse.  The  Swedish  captain 
was  very  courteons,  and  spoke  English  perfectly.  I  never 
heard  him  utter  an  oath ;  before  partaking  of  bis  meals  he 
used  to  bow  his  head  and  silently  ask  a  blessing — a  custom 
which  I  found  almost  universal  in  Scandinavia. 

This  part  of  the  passage  was  not  so  quick  as  we  expected, 
on  acconnt  of  the  fog,  and,  moreover,  the  vessel  was  very  slow. 
On  Sunday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  sky  suddenly  cleai^ 
ed,  and  the  weather  remained  fine  to  the  end  of  our  voyage. 
In  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  coast  of  Jutland,  which  was  low, 
and  appeared  bleak  and  sandy;  in  the  evening  we  passed  the 
Skan  light-house,  situated  near  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
Denmark,  and  witnessed  a  most  beautiful  sunset — the  deep 
yellow  glow  which  followed  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  re- 
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minding  me  somewhat  of  the  zodiacal  light  at  the  equator ;  at 
ten  o'clock  the  twilight  was  so  strong  that  we  could  see  only 
Jnpiter  and  three  stars. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  came  in  sight  of  the  barren, 
granite-bound  coast.  Soon  afterwards  our  steamer  ascended 
the  Gota-elf  (river),  and  at  five  o'clock  we  were  along -side 
one  of  the  quays  of  Goteborg,  after  a  voyage  of  three  days. 
Our  baggage  having  been  examined  by  the  custom-house  of- 
-ficers,  I  found  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Gotha  Kallare,  the  best 
in  the  place,  but  inferior  to  many  hotels  of  less  pretension  in 
smaller  Swedish  towns.  Goteborg,  called  by  the  English  Got- 
henburg, is  the  second  city  of  Sweden3  and  is  its  principal 
seaport.  It  has  a  population  of  seventy-six  thousand,  and  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast,  in  57°  42'  N.  I  was  impressed 
at  once  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  place ;  its  canals,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  streets,  reminded  one  of  some 
Dutch  towns,  but  the  architecture  of  the  houses  was  decid* 
edly  French,  the  people  living  chiefly  in  apartments,  while 
the  villas  were  of  the  English  style. 

I  had  obtained  letters  of  introduction  from  Herr  Stenersen, 
the  minister  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  Washington,  and,  while 
passing  through  London,  had  received  others  from  the  former 
consul  in  New  York,  and  from  other  friends.  Among  the 
letters  was  one  addressed  to  a  leading  firm  in  Goteborg ;  the 
senior  partner,  Herr  W ,  was  a  member  of  the  First  Cham- 
ber of  the  Diet.  I  was  struck  by  their  amiability  and  refine- 
ment, and  by  the  quiet  and  unpretending  manner  in  which 
they  sought  to  help  me.  The  softness  of  their  pronunciation 
modified  the  excellent  English  they  spoke ;  and  they  gave  me 
"  Welcome  to  Sweden !  welcome  to  Scandinavia  !" 

There  are  three  ways  of  going  from  Goteborg  to  Stockholm 
— by  railway,  which  takes  twelve  hours,  by  water,  from  sea  to 
sea,  or  by  post  stations.  If  the  traveller  can  command  the 
time,  the  steam  canal  and  lake  route  is  preferable.  It  requires 
two  or  three  days,  but  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see 
the  country  without  being  wearied ;  and  most  of  the  steamers 
are  very  comfortable. 

*^  But  you  must  take  dinner  with  me,"  said  the  eldest  broth- 
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er  of  tlie  honse;  "for  you  cannot  go  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing; we  have  only  one  train  a  day  to  Stockholm."  Thus, 
at  my  entrance  upon  Scandinavijin  territory,  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  hospitality  of  its  people. 

We  dined  at  3  r.M.,  and  I  found,  but  too  late,  that  it  was 
proper  to  wear  a  drees-coat  and  a  white  cravat,  even  when  din- 
ner is  served  so  early  in  the  day,  aud  that  in  this  respect  the 
Swedes  are  very  particular.  I  had  the  honor  of  escorting  the 
hostess  to  the  dining-room.  Dinner  in  Sweden  is  invariably 
preceded  by  a  smorffde,  a  series  of  strange  dishes  eaten  as  a 
relish. 

I  was  led  to  a  little  table,  called  smOrg^hord,  around  which 
we  all  clustered,  and  upon  which  I  saw  a  display  of  smoked 
reindeer  meat,  cut  into  small  thin  slices;  smoked  salmon  with 
poached  eggs ;  fresh,  raw,  sliced  salmon,  called  ffraflax,  upon 
which  salt  had  been  put  about  an  hour  before ;  hard-boiled 
eggs ;  caviare ;  fried  sausage ;  a  sort  of  anchovy,  caught  on  the 
western  coast ;  raw  salted  Norwegian  herring,  exceedingly  fat, 
cat  into  small  pieces;  eiUsa/lat, inBdo  of  pickled  herring, small 
pieces  of  boiled  meat,  potatoes,  eggs,  red  beets  and  raw  onions, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  olive-oil ;  smoked  goose- 
breast;  eucumbcra;  soft  brown  and  white  bread,  cat  into  small 
slices ;  knackehrod,  a  sort  of  flat,  hard  bread,  made  of  coarse 
rye  flour,  and  flavored  with  aniseseed ;  aiktadt  bread,  very 
thin,  and  made  of  the  finest  bolted  flour ;  butter ;  garmnal  oat, 
the  strongest  old  cheese  one  can  taste,  and  kummin  ost,  a 
cheese  seasoned  with  caraway ;  three  crystal  decanters,  con- 
taining different  kinds  of  branvin  (spirits) ;  renadt,  made  from 
rye  or  potatoes;  pomerans,  made  from  renadt,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  oil  of  bitter  orange,  and  somewhat  sweet;  and  j^ 
k^rdnvin,  or  unpuriSed  spirit.  Around  the  decanters  were 
ranged  tiny  glasses,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  drank  ono 
or  the  other  of  these  potations  as  an  appetizer ;  the  dislies  and 
the  spirits  were  alike  strange  to  me.  Everything  was  taste- 
fully arranged  upon  a  snowy  cloth^tbe  plates,  knives,  forks, 
and  napkins  being  placed  as  at  a  collation ;  but  when,  as  the 
guest,  I  was  invited  to  help  myself  first,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
begin ;  the  meal  was  eaten  standing.     ObBerving  my  predica- 
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ment,  the  hofiteBS  came  kindly  to  my  reecue,  and  helped  her- 
self first — taking  a  piece  of  bread  and  spreading  batter  upon 
it,  and  then  selecting  tidbits  with  a  fork.  I  kept  up  a  conver- 
sation with  the  host,  bnt  observed  the  proceedings  warily  all 
the  time,  in  order  to  know  what  to  do  next ;  knives  and  forks 
were  nsed  in  common.  I  began  with  bread,  batter,  and  rein- 
deer meat,  which  were  good ;  and  seeing  that  every  one  was 
enjoying  the  graflax,  I  resolved  to  try  it ;  bat  the  slice  was 
hardly  in  my  month  before  I  wished  I  had  not  made  the  ex- 
periment. It  was  too  late ;  I  had  to  eat  it ;  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape.  My  stomach  was  ready  to  give  way ;  bat 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  swallow  what  I  had  taken ; 
a  small  glass  of  renadt,  drank  immediately  afterwards,  saved 
me.  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  of  eating  graflax  that 
day,  nor  for  many  days  thereafter.  The  smoked  salmon  was 
an  improvement  apon  the  graflax,  bat  that  was  bad  enough ; 
the  sillsallat,  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  when  the 
herrings  are  fat,  I  f onnd  to  be  palatable ;  and  snndry  other 
dishes  I  liked  very  mach,  the  smoked  goose-breast  being  par- 
ticalarly  delicate ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  raw  salmon.  Afterwards  I  became  very  fond  of 
sillsallat,  and,  in  fact,  of  everything  that  was  put  upon  a  smdr- 
gSsbord,  with  the  exception  of  graflax,  which  I  can  now  eat, 
bat  have  serious  doubts  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  en- 
joy. The  Swedes  regard  it  as  a  great  delicacy ;  and  as  the 
first  salmon  caoght  in  the  spring  are  dear,  the  graflax  is  con- 
sidered a  luxury. 

The  smorgfisf  however,  was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  dinner 
— ^an  appetizer.  We  went  to  a  large  table  close  by,  and  took 
seats,  the  place  of  honor  on  the  right  being  assigned  to  me. 
The  dinner  and  the  wines  were  like  those  of  any  other  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  meal  the  host  welcomes  his  guest 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  then  bows  to  the  hostess  and  to  him,  and 
during  the  repast,  host,  hostess,  and  guests,  glass  in  hand,  bow 
also  to  each  other,  and  sip  their  wine.  It  is  customary  for 
each  gentleman  to  escort  back  to  the  drawing-room  the  lady 
he  takes  to  dinner;  then  follows  the  charming  and  invariable 
custom  when  every  guest  shakes  hands  with  the  hostess/  say* 
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ing,  Tack/or  maten  (thanks  for  tbu  meal,  or,  literally,  thanks 
for  the  food),  to  which  she  answers,  Walhekom7nd.  (wcleoine  to 
it).  The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  in  honor  of  the  host  and 
the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  then  the  children  follow,  with  the 
same  form  of  thanks  addressed  to  tlieir  parent*,  thus  being 
taught  from  their  youth  to  be  grateful  to  tliose  who  support 
them.  A  general  interchange  of  civilities  cnsnes,  often  ac- 
companied by  hand-shaking  and  the  bowing  of  the  gnests  to 
each  other,  and  a  considerable  interval  of  time  is  occupied  by 
conversation  before  coffee  is  served.  I  was,  indeed,  at  a  lose 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  hand-shaking,  and  accordingly 
neither  gave  thanks  nor  shook  liande.  So  I  had  made  two 
blumlers  on  my  first  day:  I  had  apiieared  at  dinner  without 
an  evening  suit,  and  liad  not  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitality I  had  enjoyed. 

The  weather  being  delightful,  a  promenade  was  proposed. 
"You  must  see  our  little  park,"  said  the  host  and  hostess; 
and  I  found  that  their  praise  of  that  beautiful  pleasure-ground 
was  not  extravagant.  This  was  the  favorite  summer  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Goteborg.  It  was  tastefully  laid  out,  with 
paths  winding  through  shrubbery  and  along  the  banks  of  a 
little  river,  and  with  flowers  springing  up  everywhere  in  pro- 
fusion ;  a  small  foe  was  charged  for  admission,  and  carriages 
were  excluded.  The  spring  was  said  to  he  a  week  or  ten  days 
behindhand;  but  the  hawthorn  was  beginning  to  bloom,  the 
lilacs  and  the  apple  and  horse-chestnut  trees  were  in  full  blos- 
som; the  poplars,  elms,  and  lime-trees  were  flourishing;  the 
oaks  had  just  put  out  their  young  leaves:  the  grass  was  green, 
and  the  whole  scene  a  lovely  picture.  Under  a  central  pavil- 
ion a  band  of  good  musicians  were  playing;  flocks  of  tame 
sparrows  were  twittering  around;  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  hundreds  of  visitors  were  st.rolhng,  lounging,  or  convers- 
ing, taking  refreshments  at  the  little  tables  provided  for  the 
purpose,  or  exchanging  the  gentle  courtesies  characteristic  of 
this  people. 

So  passed  the  first  day  of  my  visit  to  Scandinavia.  The 
chsrming  family  who  had  received  me  as  their  gue&t  exacted 
A  promiee  of  another  visit  on  my  return  to  their  city. 
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The  railway  from  Goteborg  to  Stockholm  was  built  by,  and 
is  under  the  management  of,  the  Government ;  it  is  the  main 
road  from  west  to  east,  connects  with  the  north  and  south  and 
other  points  of  Sweden,  and  also  with  Christiania:  this  and  the 
grand  trunk  railway  from  the  south  are  the  two  finest  roads 
in  Scandinavia. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  (June  13th),  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Stockholm — the  distance  being  42.6  Swedish  miles. 
The  cars  were  similar  to  those  in  use  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  only  seventy  pounds  of  luggage  were  allowed  to  each 
passenger,  and  the  charges  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  this  lim- 
it were  very  high.  I  was  not  permitted  to  take  my  gun  with 
me,  this  being  against  the  regulations,  and  it  had  to  go  with 
my  luggage.  After  leaving  Goteborg,  the  scenery  at  times  re- 
minded me  of  that  of  New  England.  The  country  was  barren 
and  rocky  in  many  places,  and  some  of  the  fields  were  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls,  precisely  like  those  commonly  built  in 
America ;  others  were  fenced  with  split  wood.  Little  lakes, 
woods,  swamps,  cultivated  fields,  and  some  magnificent  oak- 
trees,  were  passed  in  succession  ;  the  farm-houses  were  painted 
red.  As  we  travelled  farther  inland,  the  vegetation  seemed 
more  backward,  and  the  scenery  became  peculiarly  Swedish — 
low,  bleak  barrens  and  polished  granite  hills  showing  the  ac- 
tion of  glaciers ;  forests,  chiefly  of  fir,  pine,  and  birch,  alternat- 
ing with  arable  tracts,  marshes,  and  long  stretches  of  moor- 
land ;  with  here  and  there  patches  of  sandy  soil  covered  with 
boulders  or  stunted  trees. 

Great  care  had  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  the  bed  of  which  had  been  solidly  made, 
under  the  supervision  of  Government  officers,  with  the  best 
material.  Economy  was  consulted  in  the  management  of  de- 
tails ;  waste  iron  was  gathered  into  heaps  along  the  line,  every 
piece  being  preserved  for  remelting;  even  the  oiling  of  the 
engines  and  the  car -wheels  was  so  performed  as  to  prevent 
loss  by  dripping.  The  stations  were  kept  in  perfect  order,  the 
name  of  each  being  displayed  upon  its  front  in  large  charac- 
ters, with  its  distance  from  Stockholm  and  from  Goteborg ; 
nearly  all  were  surrounded  by  flower-gardens,  and  the  conven- 
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ioDces  for  the  use  of  travellers  were  admirably  arranged.  The 
railway  officers  were  studiotifily  polite,  and  uniforms  were  in- 
variably vrorn  by  station -masters,  conductors,  porters,  and  other 
einployis.  At  intervals  of  about  three  miles,  little  red  bouses 
liad  been  erected  for  the  nse  of  tho  watclimeu  who  guarded 
the  road ;  these  were  numbered  eonseeutively,  and  the  business 
of  each  man  was  to  walk  half-way  up  and  down  the  track,  to 
see  if  everything  was  in  perfect  order ;  at  every  cross-road  a 
watchman  was  also  stationed,  tho  Government  regulations  re- 
(luiring  the  companies  to  adopt  every  precaution  to  insure 
siifety. 

In  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  &  station  called  Katrineholm, 
one  of  the  best  dining-places  on  any  railway  in  Sweden.  Hear- 
ing the  cry,  "  Twenty  minutes  for  dinner,"  I  rushed  from  the 
train  and  hurried  to  the  matsal  (dining-room),  for  the  bracing 
air  had  given  me  an  appetite.  Remembering  railroad  experi- 
ences in  America,  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  stipu- 
lated limit  of  twenty  minutes  meant  ten;  hence  my  haste. 
But  when  I  entered  the  hall,  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  elbowed  my  fellow-travellers  as  I  had  done;  cvery- 
tliing  was  quiet,  orderly,  and  clean,  and  i  stopped  to  survey 
the  spectacle,  impressed  by  its  novelty.  In  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  spotless,  was  a  largo  ta- 
ble, covered  with  a  snowy  cloth,  upon  which  was  displayed  a 
variety  of  tempting  dishes,  including  largo  fish  from  the  lakes, 
roast  beef,  lamb,  chicken,  soup,  potatoes  and  other  fresh  vege- 
tables ;  different  kinds  of  bread ;  puddings,  jellies,  sweet  milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  never-failing  buttermilk,  which 
many  ate  first,  and  before  the  soup.  Every  article  of  food 
was  cooked  to  a  turn,  and  the  joints  were  hot,  having  just  been 
taken  oil  tho  fiit;.  Piles  of  warm  plates,  with  knives,  forks, 
and  napkins, lay  ready  to  the  traveller's  hand;  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  was  tidy,  cheerful,  and  appetizing;  one 
might  have  fancied  a  banquet  hud  been  spread  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  private  party.  Tlie  purveyors  had  been  ap- 
jii-ised  by  telegraph  of  the  exact  time  of  our  arrival;  and,  as 
the  railway  trains  are  punctnal,  unless  delayed  by  sudden  snow- 
storms or  accideute,  all  was  iu  readiness  for  us.     I  was  much 
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interested  in  observing  the  manners  of  the  travellers;  there 
was  no  confnsion;  the  company  walked  around  the  central 
table,  selected  from  the  dishes  they  liked  best,  and  then,  tak- 
ing knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  napkins,  seated  themselves  at  the 
little  marble  tables  scattered  in  the  room,  rising  when  they 
desired  to  help  themselves  again.  I  noticed  particnlarly  the 
moderation  of  the  people :  the  portion  of  food  each  one  took 
was  not  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have  been  served  at  a 
private  table ;  and  every  person  in  the  company  seemed  to  re- 
member that  his  neighbor  also  might  fancy  the  dish  of  which 
he  partook.  The  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  railway  stations 
being  forbidden  by  the  Government,  only  beer  or  light  wines 
could  be  procured,  and  these  were  served  by  alert  and  tidy 
young  girls.  From  a  large  coflfee-urn  placed  upon  a  table,  the 
travellers  helped  themselves  to  that  beverage ;  milk  was  pro- 
vided without  charge. 

The  dinner  concluded,  and  the  given  period  of  twenty  min- 
utes having  expired,  we  stepped  up  to  a  desk  to  pay  the  reck- 
oning, which  was  received  by  the  girls ;  the  price  charged  for 
this  excellent  meal,  including  coffee,  was  one  rix- dollar  and 
twenty-five  ore* — now  it  costs  one  rix-dollar  and  fifty  ore :  an 
additional  sum  of  twenty-five  ore  was  charged  for  the  bottled 
beer.  I  observed  that  the  word  of  each  guest  was  taken  with- 
out question  as  to  the  quantity  of  wine,  beer,  or  coffee  he  had 
consumed,  and  no  one  was  at  the  door  to  watch  the  people  go- 
ing out.  Leaving  the  dining-room,  I  was  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  people. 

The  scenery  had  become  more  and  more  beautiful,  even  be- 
fore reaching  Katrineholm,  the  railway  skirting  a  picturesque 
narrow  lake,  well  wooded  with  pine,  fir,  birch,  and  oak :  some 
of  the  oak-trees,  with  their  spreading  branches,  were  striking 
features  of  the  landscape.  As  we  approached  Sparholm,  the 
scene  grew  finer — rich  fields,  groves,  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers 
passed  before  us  in  quick  succession,  forming  a  charming  pan- 
orama.   At  six  o'clock  wo  reached  Stockholm,  and  soon  after 

*  The  rix-dollar  is  now  called  krona,  divided  in  KK)  urc,  and  is  equivalent  to  26 
cents. 
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my  arrival  I  was  comfortably  settled  on  GuBtaf  Adolf  Square, 
at  the  Hotel  Rydberg,  where  from  my  windows  I  had  a  com- 
iiiaading  view  of  the  royal  palace  and  of  the  most  lively  part 
of  the  capital. 

The  next  morning,  Kurprised  at  seeing  the  servant  lay  a 
hill  upon  my  tabic,  I  drew  the  natural  inference  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  by  the  day,  and  accordingly  tendered  him  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  obligation ;  but,  with  much  po- 
liteness and  apology,  he  declined  to  receive  the  money,  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  tlie  custom  to  present  each  guest  with  his 
bill  daiiy,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  due  on  the  pre- 
vious liay^tho  pui-poso  being  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
correction  of  mistakes.  This  custom  might  be  copied  with 
advantage  by  hotel-keepers  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  It  is  an 
lionest  habit,  and  served  still  further  to  strengthen  the  good 
opinion  I  bad  formed  of  the  people. 

My  first  call  was  at  the  American  Embassy,  where  I  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  minister  resident,  General  C.  C.  An- 
drews, of  Mianesota.  No  one  has  ever  represented  the  United 
States  with  more  credit  abroad.  During  his  seven  years  of 
reaidence  in  the  country  he  won  the  respect  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  few  foreign  representatives  have  left  behind  them 
80  many  friends  and  pleasant  recollections.  Like  myself,  he 
is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Scandir 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Stockholm. — First  Impression. — Great  Politeness. — Sociability  of  the  People.— Out- 
door life. — Charming  Ladies. — Long  Twilights. — Parks. — Beautiful  Suburbs. — 
Smiday. — ^A  Seat  of  Learning. — ^Free  Institutions. — Schools. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  impressioii  is  made  upon  the  Btranger,  who, 
on  a  bright  Jane  day,  enters  the  picturesque  and  charming 
city  of  Stockholm.  Boilt  partly  upon  eight  islands,  connected 
by  bridges,  in  the  short  river  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake 
M&lar,  it  possesses  romantic  features  unlike  those  of  any  other 
capital. 

The  massive  palace,  the  open  squares,  the  museums,  gardens, 
libraries,  scientific  institutions,  schools,  churches,  statues,  and 
bridges ;  its  splendid  quays,  which  form  the  finest  feature  of 
the  city,  and  at  which  vessels  arc  continually  loading  and  un- 
loading ;  the  numerous  miniature  steamboats,  which  fill  the 
office  of  omnibuses,  carrying  passengers  to  and  fro,  either  from 
one  island  to  another  or  to  the  main-land ;  and  the  abundant 
evidences  of  good  government  and  prosperity,  all  combine  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  European  cities. 

The  lake  is  about  seventy -five  miles  long,  and  studded 
with  islands,  over  fourteen  hundred  in  number,  and  its  deep 
and  indented  shores  are  lined  with  towns,  villages,  hamlets, 
churches,  ruins,  chateaux,  old  castles,  modern  villas,  farms,  and 
meadows,  alternating  with  huge  masses  of  rock,  wild  and  si- 
lent forests,  and  limpid  rivers ;  while  its  waters  are  ploughed 
by  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
sea.  The  Baltic  winds  its  way  through  a  clustering  archi- 
pelago and  a  charming  fjord  marked  by  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  Swedish  scenery.  The  city  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  on  account  of  its  squares,  parks,  wide  quays,  and  water, 
the  latter  running  swiftly  between  the  islands.    Many  of  the 
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streets  are  narrow,  without  sidewalks,  paved  with  cobble- 
Btones,  and  badly  drained,  with  gutters  iii  the  middle  or  at  the 
sides  in  place  of  sewers ;  yet  the  town  le  clean.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  high  and  stnccoed,  not  unlike  those  of  old  Fans ; 
but  some  quarters  are  adorned  by  handsome  residences.  The 
sidewalks  are  so  narrow,  even  in  some  of  the  leading  thorongh- 
fares,  that  the  custom  is  to  take  the  left,  and  if  by  chance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  street,  to  yield  tlie  right  of  way.  Tlie 
oldest  quarter  is  built  on  the  island  of  Stadsholmeu,*  where 
the  royal  palace  towers  far  above  the  surronnding  houses, 
This  is  an  extensive  and  noble  structure,  containing  a  large 
library,  many  objects  of  curiosity,  and  a  fine  picture-gallery ; 
but  in  its  neighborhood  are  found  some  of  the  ugliest  and 
narrowest  streets  of  Stockholm :  there  are  very  few  handsome 
private  city  residences.  The  people  rarely  spend  more  than 
from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  their  income  for  rent,  and  only  a 
small  number  occupy  houses  of  their  own ;  the  majority  live 
in  apartments,  as  on  the  Continent,  and  only  in  the  better 
honses  is  a  amcier^  employed.  As  there  are  no  names  ou 
the  front-door  to  indicate  the  flat  where  the  people  reside, 
the  stranger  is  often  puzzled  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  person 
upon  whom  he  desires  to  call.  The  opera-house  has  a  very 
fine  orchestra  that  would  do  credit  to  London  or  Paris,  Berlin 
or  Vienna.  The  several  theatres  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  sometimes  closed  in  summer.  There  are  also 
several  summer-gardens  or  parks;  and  to  stroll  in  them,  lis- 
tening to  the  music  and  looking  at  the  crowd,  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure. 

KnngstradgSrden  is  a  very  fine  square,  with  large  ti-ees,  and 
many  varieties  of  flowers,  and  adorned  by  a  beautiful  fountain 
and  bronze  statues  of  Charles  XII.  and  XIIl.  Berzelius  Park 
ie  a  charming  spot,  having  a  life-size  statue  of  the  great  chem- 
ist in  whose  honor  it  is  named.  Stromparterren,  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  trees,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Norrbro  Bridge,  the  stream  running  swiftly  on  either  side. 

*  The  eigbt  UlnndB  upon  which  the  city  is  built  are  called  Kungshohnen,  Rid- 
dikrholmen.  ITelgcanilaholnicn,  Stadsbolmen,  Skeppsboltncn,  KastellholmEU,  SU'om» 
borg,  uid  Djurgftrden. 
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No  stranger  ehonld  fail  to  visit  the  hill  called  Mosebacke,  the 
snmmit  of  which  commands  the  finest  view  of  the  city  and  its 
surroondings. 

There  are  several  large  hotels,  with  well  furnished  and  com- 
fortable rooms,  and  their  charges  are  moderate.  The  most 
modem,  the  Grand  Hotel,  is  not  situated  so  pleasantly  as  the 
Bydberg,  but  is  the  only  one  that  had  an  elevator  and  baths. 
Private  houses  rarely  contain  bath-rooms,  and,  as  in  most  cities 
of  Europe,  people  have  to  go  to  the  public  establishments  for 
their  ablutions,  and  the  old-fashioned  way  of  carrying  water  up 
was  prevalent  till  lately. 

As  the  stranger  wanders  through  the  streets,  he  notices 
numerous  signs,  upon  which  are  written,  ^^  Bum  for  resande," 
which  excites  the  astonishment  of  an  American  or  English- 
man unacquainted  with  the  language,  who  take  these  places  to 
be  rum  shops ;  but  they  only  announce  "  Booms  for  travellers." 
The  Swedes  who  come  to  the  city  on  economical  principles 
generally  lodge  in  them. 

The  contrast  of  the  business  communities  of  Goteborg  and 
Stockholm  is  very  striking ;  in  the  former  the  merchants  at- 
tend strictly  to  their  affairs  during  office  hours,  but  in  the 
latter  the  shopkeepers  are  often  not  found  at  their  establish- 
ment during  these  hours ;  and  many  of  them  pass  much  time 
daily  at  the  caf  6s. 

Numbers  of  stores  are  kept  by  women,  who  manage  their 
business  exceedingly  well,  and  are  examples  of  thrift,  support- 
ing themselves  and  their  families;  in  other  cases  the  wives  and 
daughters  are  helpmates  to  their  husbands  or  fathers:  in  a  word, 
nnlesB  wealthy,  every  member  of  a  family  helps  in  its  support 

I  was  surprised  at  the  neatness  of  the  apartments  of  the 
humbler  class  of  shopkeepers  and  other  people;  all  tried  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  generally  had  some  refreshment  to 
offer,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  glass  of  wine,  to 
friends  and  vidtors. 

In  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  Herr  corresponds  to  our  word 
Sir,  or  Mr. ;  Fru,  to  Mrs.,  Madam,  wife. 

Young  ladies  of  education  are  addressed  as  Froken ;  former- 
ly the  term  was  applied  only  to  daughters  of  noblemen. 
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Tbore  are  tlii-ee  titles  of  noliility  in  Sweden:  Grefve,  earl, 
being  the  highest ;  Grefvinna,  countess;  Frilierre,  baron ;  Fri- 
hernuna,  bHroness  —  the  words  baron  and  baroness  are  also 
used.  The  last  grade  of  nobility  has  no  title,  and  is  addressed 
as  Valborne  Hcrr,  or  Fni. 

In  writing  to  an  earl  or  conntess,  one  should  address  — 
Hogvalborne  Herr,  or  Ilugvalborna  Frn,  with  the  name  fol- 
lowing :  high — well-born,  Herr  Grefve,  or  Frn  Grefvinna ;  and 
the  eame  to  the  Friherre  or  Friberrinna. 

To  other  persons  the  title  should  always  be  prefixed,  aa  Herr 
Doctor,  Herr  Professor,  or  that  of  any  other  civil  or  military 
grade.  All  the  sons,  as  everywhere  on  the  Continent,  inherit 
the  title  of  nobility  of  their  father;  and  if  the  danghters  of 
noblemen  marry  untitled  gentlemen,  they  may  add  the  title  of 
their  father  to  the  name  they  assnrae.  Strange  to  say,  the 
word  Mamsell,  a  corraption  of  the  French  Mademoiselle,  and 
Madame,  are  need  in  addressing  the  people  of  the  humbler 
class  of  society. 

Jungfru  is  spoken  to  farmers'  daughters  and  servant-girls. 
Flicka  is  the  general  word  for  girl ;  tjenst  flicka,  servant-maid  ; 


People  of  education  address  each  other  in  the  interrogative 

form,  as,  Will  Herr  A go  with  we  J     Does  not  Hcrr  B 

think  that  it  is  very  stormy  ? 

The  personal  form  ni  (yon)  is  now  getting  more  used. 

Dii  (thou)  is  used  among  friends.  When  two  gentlemen 
\viah  to  nse  this  term  towards  each  other,  they  say,  Skola  vi 
lagga  bort  titlama  \  (Shall  we  lay  by  our  titles '()  They  stand 
with  a  glass  of  wine  and  say,  "  SkSI  brother,"  and  empty  the 
glass  to  the  bottom,  after  which  they  say  "  thanks." 

There  is  a  tone  among  the  ladies  of  Stockholm  and  Sweden 
which  is  perfectly  charming.  Not  only  are  young  ladies  of 
title  and  wealth  thoroughly  educated,  but  they  are  also 
tanght  to  cultivate  simplicity  of  manner  and  drees,  which 
Is  shown  by  them  in  after-life,  and  which  gives  thom  a  most 
agreeable  air  of  modesty  and  refinement  They  wear  bnt 
little  jewellery,  no  matter  what  their  station  may  be,  and  that 
of  the  simplest  kind.     Silk  dresses  are  very  seldom  worn  hy 
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them,  and  even  then  generally  not  before  they  come  out  in 
society. 

The  wearing  of  decorations  is  a  little  piece  of  vanity  which  is 
a  prominent  weakness  among  the  Swedes,  and,  in  fact,  among 
all  the  nations  in  Europe  except  England.  Military  men 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  wearing  their  uniforms  on  all  occa- 
sions. To  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  the  first  impression 
is  that  the  country  is  under  a  despotic  government ;  that  the 
civil  is,  if  not  in  name,  in  fact  subordinate  to  the  military 
power;  fortunately  the  land  is  not  groaning  under  such  a 
curse.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  untrammelled ; 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  any  laws  can  be  freely  discussed, 
and  they  are  so  framed  that  the  liberties  of  a  citizen  cannot 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  or  any  arbitrary  power ;  there  is 
no  secret  police  except  that  required  for  malefactors.  There 
is  no  freer  people  in  Europe  than  the  Scandinavians ;  no  pass- 
ports are  required  from  any  one,  either  coming  to  or  going 
from  the  country. 

The  better  class  of  people  of  the  cities  were  in  monming, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased  queen.  This  dress  for 
ladies  was  black,  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  white  ruche 
in  front ;  a  white  apron  or  short  skirt  is  also  worn,  and  the 
gloves  must  be  black.  Almost  every  gentleman  had  a  black 
baud  on  his  hat,  and  black  gloves  and  necktie ;  and  many 
were  in  full  mourning  costume. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  city 
is  the  air  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment  which  marks  the 
manners  of  its  people.  In  the  streets,  acquaintances  are  con- 
tinually saluting  each  other — gentlemen  taking  off  their  hats 
and  making  most  graceful  bows,  their  heads  remaining  uncov- 
ered while  talking  even  to  the  humblest  women. 

Extreme  politeness  and  amiability  are  national  characteris- 
tics, and  belong  equally  to  all  classes  —  the  poor  saluting  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  the  poor.  Refinement  of  manner  is  seen 
even  in  the  servant-maids:  these  are  treated  with  considera- 
tion, and  there  exists  a  friendly  feeling  between  them  and 
their  masters. 

I  was  surprised,  while  meeting  ladies  of  my  acquaintance, 
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not  to  receive  llie  cotirtesy  of  recognition  from  tliem ;  but  I 
learned  that  it  was  the  invariable  custom  for  a  gentleman  to 
bow  first,  and  1  had  been  apparently  mde  without  being  aware 
of  it. 

The  Swedes  aro  very  etrict  in  the  observance  of  etiquette ; 
the  calls  of  a  stranger  are  invariably  returned  the  following 
day.  As  a  nation  they  are  the  most  polite  people  in  Europe  ; 
they  are  not  very  demonstrative,  but  will  often  go  a  great 
deal  ont  of  their  way  to  vender  a  stranger  a  service. 

The  sociability  of  all  classes  is  characteristic.  Whole  fam- 
ilies and  parties  of  friends  are  seen  dining  together  at  the  res- 
taurants in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  or  groups  of  pleasure-aeek- 
ere  amusing  themselves  in  the  parks.  Merchants  invite  their 
acquaintances  to  spend  the  day  at  their  picturesque  and  un- 
pretending villas,  which  overlook  the  waters  of  the  lake  or 
fjord ;  and  these  are  often  the  scene  of  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious merriment. 

When  a  large  company  is  invited  to  a  dinner,  the  gueste 
eat,  either  standing,  or  witli  their  particular  friends  seat  them- 
selves at  little  tables  in  a  cosy  corner  in  some  of  the  parlors, 
or  on  the  piazzas.  The  hostess  and  her  daughters  do  the 
honors  with  charming  grace  and  simplicity,  serving  one,  or 
urging  another  to  come  to  the  table,  or  to  take  something 
more.  There  is  generally  a  little  speech-making — the  health 
of  one  or  more  of  the  company  being  proposed  by  the  host. 
These  dinners  have  the  advantage  of  being  comparatively 
informal. 

It  is  the  enstom,  at  the  end  of  a  repast,  for  the  honored 
fpiest,  or  for  the  person  who  stands  highest  in  the  social  scale, 
to  bow  and  propose  the  health  of  the  host  and  hostess  in  a 
few  words. 

There  is  hardly  any  Swede,  who  has  any  claim  to  education, 
that  does  not  speak  at  least  one,  and  generally  two  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  and,  if  nith  time  he  has  forgotten  to  speak  them  An- 
ently,  he  can  usually  read  and  often  write  them.  After  the 
Russians,  they  are  the  best  linguists  in  Europe. 

Though  the  official  correspondence  is  in  French,  and  more 
persons  in  the  higher  circles  speak  that  language  better  then 
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others,  I  noticed  that,  among  the  rising  generation,  Oerman 
and  English  were  more  stndied. 

Snmmer  is  the  best  season  to  visit  the  city.  The  month  of 
June — especially  the  last  two  weeks — is  the  pleasantest  time 
of  the  year,  as  many  of  the  people  have  not  yet  gone  into  the 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  then  make  the  most  of  the  line 
weather.  Bich  and  poor  pass  their  leisure  hours  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  the  pleasure- 
gardens  and  parks  are  thronged ;  good  bands  of  music  play ; 
and,  while  the  strolling  citizen  or  stranger  listens,  he  may  sit 
at  little  tables,  where  beer,  coffee,  soda-water,  Swedish  punch, 
and  other  refreshments  are  served.  Whole  families — ^father, 
mother,  children,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  or  friends — spend  many 
of  their  evenings  there.  Every  one  is  neatly  dressed ;  there 
is  no  roughness,  and  no  vulgarity. 

The  breaking  of  the  long  winter  opens  the  ice-blockade  to 
the  Korth ;  and  at  first  the  docks  are  lively  with  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  vessels  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  St.  Petersburg,  Norway,  Germany,  England, 
and  France.  The  navigation  of  the  canals  and  lakes  is  re- 
sumed on  the  return  of  warm  weather,  and  steamers  leave 
daily  for  the  towns  on  the  southern  and  northern  coasts,  giv- 
ing the  tourist  opportunity  to  go  whither  he  likes. 

The  longest  days  in  the  south  of  Sweden  have  then  come. 
The  sun  rises  in  Stockholm,  from  the  17th  to  the  2l8t  of 
June,  at  2.45  a.m.,  and  sets  on  the  first  day  at  9.16  p.m.,  and  on 
the  others  at  9.17.  For  a  number  of  days  there  is  no  dark- 
ness, and  twilight  for  only  about  three  hours.  Then  the  days 
shorten  one  minute  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening, 
till  the  end  of  July,  on  the  last  day  of  which  the  sun  rises  at 
3.44,  and  sets  at  8.27.  In  August  the  days  shorten  more  rap- 
idly, and  on  the  31st  the  sun  rises  at  4.55  and  sets  at  7.4 ;  on 
the  30th  of  September  it  rises  at  6.3,  and  sets  at  5.35. 

The  absence  of  night  seems  at  first  very  strange.  The 
quays  where  steamers  lie  are  alive  with  business;  vessels  are 
loading  and  unloading ;  a  large  number  of  stevedores  are  put- 
ting the  cargo  on  board  of  the  boats.  At  1  a.m.  there  is  a  sen- 
sible diminution  in  the  number  of  promenaders  on  the  streets; 
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and  by  two  o'clock  only  a  few  stragglers  are  to  be  seen.  All 
the  inhabitants  are  then  fast  asleep;  tlie  window-blinds  are 
closed,  and  the  shades  and  cnrtains  carefully  drawn  down  in 
order  to  exclude  the  light ;  the  town  is  silent.  Now  and  then 
one  can  hear  the  voice  o£  tlie  watchmen  from  the  charches 
crying  the  lionr  of  the  night — an  old  custom  still  prevalent ; 
policemen  can  be  seen  walking  to  and  fro  on  their  beats;  and 
the  footsteps  of  a  few  soldiers  going  to  relieve  gnard,  re- 
sound strangely  through  the  streets.  On  the  quays,  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  are  watching  to  sec  that  no  one  defrauds 
the  revenue,  and  there  alone  are  signs  of  life  visible  the 
whole  of  the  night. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  174,000,  is  in  latitude  59°  21', 
and  lies  opposite  the  long,  broad,  fjord-like  arm  of  the  Baltic 
called  Fiuskaviken  (Finn  Bay),  which  leads  to  St.  Petersbnrg ; 
and  althongh  situated  thirty-five  miles  farther  south  than  the 
capital  of  Russia,  its  climate  is  three  or  four  degrees  cooler  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  six  or  eight  degrees  warmer.  This  dif- 
ference is  caused  in  summer  by  the  winds  blowing  over  the 
Baltic  and  Lake  Malar,  and  in  winter  by  the  exposure  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  cold  blasts  from  the  land.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  the  thermometer  in  Stockholm  rises  above  S8°,  or  in 
the  coldest  weather  falls  to  25°  below  zero.  The  warmest 
months  are  July  and  August,  the  average  temperature  varying 
from  62"  to  66°.  The  mean  temperature  of  tlie  year  averages 
from  41"  to  43". 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  constitute  its  great  charm.  Days 
may  be  spent  in  exploring  the  neighborhood  by  water  and  by 
land,  the  landscape  being  thoroughly  Swedish  and  sylvan  in 
cliaracter;  on  the  shores  of  the  fjords,  bays,  and  islands  are 
seen  rocks  alternating  with  clusters  of  oak,  linden,  elm,  ash, 
poplar,  aider,  birch,  fir,  pine,  and  other  trees,  and  every  little 
spot  of  open  land  under  cultivation.  Small  but  fast  iron 
steamers  plough  their  way  in  every  direction,  taking  people  to 
or  from  their  homes,  or  landing  the  pleasure-seekers  or  lovers 
uf  nature  at  some  favorite  spot  of  their  selection. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  parks  is  the  DjnrgSrden  (Doer 
Park) ;  there  ia  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Europe.    It  occupies  an 
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island  about  eighteen  miles  in  circamference,  and  is  adorned 
with  yillas,  romantic  drives,  lovely  walks,  paths  through  glades, 
forests  of  magnificent  trees,  lakes,  and  masses  of  rock :  some 
of  the  ancient  oaks  are  snperb.  There  are  places  of  amuse- 
ment, caf6s,  and  restaurants,  the  most  popular  place  .of  resort 
being  Hasselbacken,  where  great  crowds  dine  every  day.  The 
park  is  easy  of  access  from  the  city  by  small  steamboats,  which 
run  at  short  intervals  from  Norrbro  and  other  points,  or  by  a 
short  drive  over  a  bridge,  which  lands  you  on  its  shores  in  a 
few  minutes. 

In  this  park  is  the  small,  charming,  but  unpretending  palace 
of  Bosendal,  then  the  residence  of  the  queen-dowager.  This 
most  delightful  retreat  is  almost  hidden  from  view  by  trees. 
Before  this  mansion  stands  a  magnificent  porphyry  vase,  made 
at  the  manufactory  of  Elfdal,  in  Dalecarlia.  There  are  several 
other  parks  and  palaces  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Carlberg  Park,  with  its  grand  linden,  elm,  and  oak  trees,  is 
a  favorite  summer  resort.  The  palace  has  been  transformed 
into  a  military  school. 

Others  are  Marieberg,  on  the  island  of  Kungsholmen,  which 
has  a  high-school  of  artillery ;  Bellevy,  almost  opposite  Haga, 
with  magnificent  trees ;  the  palace  of  the  Ulriksdal,  and  its 
fine  park.  Drottningholm  is  the  most  imposing  palace  near 
the  city,  and  is  situated  on  the  Lofon,  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  Malar.  Svartsjo,  Kosersberg,  Rydboholm,  and  a  sail  down 
the  fjord,  and  on  the  Malar,  should  not  be  missed. 

What  surprises  the  stranger  is  that  at  all  the  royal  residences 
there  are  no  fences  or  walls,  soldiers  or  policemen.  No  one 
ever  thinks  of  plucking  the  fiowers;  visitors  walk  in  the 
grounds  to  the  very  doors  and  under  the  windows,  even  when 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  at  home — they  are  evident- 
ly not  afraid  of  being  shot  at ;  and  if  the  family  be  absent,  the 
public  can  visit  any  of  the  palaces,  by  simply  asking  one  of 
the  servants.  There  is  so  much  freedom,  and  so  few  attend- 
ants, that  the  plain  and  honest  people,  who  do  not  understand 
etiquette,  often  make  mistakes,  and,  entering  the  palaces,  are 
surprised  to  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  royalty. 

Villas  and  summer-residences  are  seen  in  every  nook  and 
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The  capital  of  Sweden  is  uot  only  a.  city  of  pleasure  ftud 
commerce,  but  also  a,  great  scat  of  learning  and  science.  The 
niiiseiime,  hoBpitale,  scientiSe  iugtitutioDs,  miiueroiie  scIiooIb, 
and  the  general  spread  of  education  have  attracted  to  it  a 
highly  intellectual,  refined,  and  delightful  society,  which  cou- 
tributee  to  make  the  city  one  of  the  pleasantest  In  Europe, 
Professors,  doctors,  rich  merchants,  persons  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  men  of  leisure,  and  high 
officials,  unite  in  themselves  the  Uneat  qualities  of  the  people, 
and  are  always  ready  to  servo  those  who  are  drawn  to  the 
capital. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  largo  building  of  no  arcln- 
teetui-al  pretensions,  hut  possesses  a  very  tine  library  and  an 
extensive  collection,  the  mineralogical  and  geological  part  of 
which  ranks  among  tlie  iinest  in  Europe,  while  the  botanical 
and  zoological  spccimcua  are  also  very  valuable.  Among  the 
rare  curiosities  arc  numbers  of  aerolites  of  all  sizes,  one  of 
which  is  tho  largest  yet  found ;  it  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Nordcnskidld,  whose  explorations  in  the  North  have  boon 
so  valuable  to  science,  and  weighs  over  forty-nine  thousand 
pounds.  In  one  of  tho  rooms,  where  tho  regular  moetiugs  of 
tho  academy  take  place,  now  often  presided  over  by  the  king, 
there  are  hung  upon  the  walls  tJie  portraits  of  former  acade- 
micians, some  of  whom  have  left  imperishable  names  in  tho 
annals  of  science;  among  them  are  those  of  Linneeus  and  licr- 
zelius.  The  Carolin  lustitute  has  a  library,  cheruical  labora- 
tory, and  valuable  collections;  the  Technological  Institute  is 
another  public  building,  which  no  stranger  should  fail  to  visit. 
The  Landtbruks  Akademien  (Agricultural  Academy)  is  an  in- 
stitution having  a  farm,  where  experiments  in  agriculture 
arc  made.  The  Seminarium,  a  college  in  whicli  ladies  are  in- 
structed in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  is  a  splendid 
nursery  from  which  to  recruit  tlic  ranks  of  public  and  private 
teairhers;  the  professors  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  deliver 
regular  courses  of  lectures  in  this  institution  and  other  schools ; 
tho  Observatory,  the  schools,  and  the  hospital  are  also  worthy 
of  careful  ius|)eetion.  The  National  Museum,  a  very  line 
building,  contains  a  gallery  of  good  {Miiutings  and  statuary, 
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and  a  valaable  collection  of  coins,  mostly  found  in  Sweden, 
some  of  which  are  ver j  rare ;  also  gold  and  other  oiiiaments 
of  great  antiquity,  and  implements  belonging  to  the  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages.  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  historical  collection  of  old  garments:  there  is  a 
shirt  which  the  great  Oustavus  Adolphus  wore  at  the  battle 
of  Latzen,  the  dark  spots  showing  where  the  blood  of  the  hero 
stained  the  garment ;  also,  the  costume  of  Charles  XII.  and  his 
felt  hat,  with  a  hole  made  by  the  bullet  that  killed  him  while 
all  alone  in  the  trenches  making  military  observations  before 
Fredrikshald ;  and  the  domino  worn  by  Gustavus  III.  when 
he  was  murdered ;  besides  an  interesting  array  of  shields,  hel- 
mets, and  other  warlike  paraphernalia,  each  of  which  has  its 
history. 

There  are  numerous  churches,  but  none  of  them  have  any 
architectural  pretension.  The  most  interesting  is  the  Kiddar- 
holmen  church,  with  an  iron  spire  over  three  hundred  feet  in 
height.  This  church  is  dear  to  the  Swedes,  and  is  used  only 
as  a  mausoleum :  within  its  walls  are  buried  some  of  Sweden's 
greatest  heroes ;  here  is  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
hero  of  the  Thirty -years'  War,  the  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism. With  what  profound  respect  I  stood  before  that  tomb  I 
Upon  his  sarcophagus  are  written  the  words  ^^Moriena  tri- 
umphamt;^^  by  his  side  lie  the  remains  of  his  queen,  Maria 
Eleonora.  This  church  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  X. 
and  Charles  XI.,  and  their  consorts ;  of  Charles  XII. ;  and  of 
several  heroes  of  the  above-named  war.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  slabs,  under  which  lie  the  remains  of  many  great  men, 
whose  names  are  world-wide,  and  have  shed  glory  on  Swedish 
history.  The  Kiddarhus  is  interesting  only  on  account  of  its 
historical  association;  it  was  formerly  the  house  where  the 
nobles  held  their  sessions  as  one  of  the  four  bodies  constitut- 
ing the  Diet ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  shields, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Swedish  nobles,  many  families  of  whom 
are  now  extinct. 

At  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  Swedish  Diet  the  stranger 
will  see  in  the  audience  all  classes  of  people  represented,  from 
the  simple  servant-girl,  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  head, 
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to  the  high-born  and  rich  of  the  land.  Tlie  king  generally, 
unless  prevented  \ty  sickness,  opens  and  closes  the  Diet  ia 
person.  This  is  done  with  inuch  formality,  accouipunied  by 
a  mummery  of  olden  time  which  makes  the  Swedes  laugh. 
The  sovereign  is  surrounded  by  the  knights  of  the  Order  of 
Seraphim,  founded  long  ago,  dressed  in  what  appeared  to  me 
most  grotesque  costnmeB. 

The  pnbUc  schools  are  numerous,  and  education  is  compul- 
sory. The  number  of  children  in  Stockholm  of  school  age 
(from  seven  to  fourteen  years),  according  to  the  census  of  1S70, 
was  16,843. 

Number  Uleniliag  sohuol  Kjerj  da,j 1S,S4D 

AltuoUJng  olber  Sfbools a,818 

In  buBinewi  or  work  of  boiui.'  aort S70 

Disabled  by  disease 116 

Not  al  BcbooL- 5W6 


Of  the  whole  number  of  15,162  actual  scholars,  5194  paid 
for  their  schooling,  2313  paid  for  part  of  it  only,  and  7655 
paid  nothing — this  last  class  attending  the  people's  school 
l^folkskolan);  and  the  city  paid  for  education  185,795.38 
kronor,  or  24.26  ore  for  each  child.  There  were  208  male  and 
female  teachers,  with  an  average  of  38,8  children  to  each ;  the 
average  age  of  the  scholars  was  10  years.  Of  the  7655  free 
pupils  ou  the  roll,  99.9  per  cent,  were  instnicted  in  Christian- 
ity, the  Swedish  language,  arithmetic,  and  writing;  62.6  per 
cent,  were  taught,  besides,  history  and  geography ;  57.6  per 
cent.,  natural  history;  52.7  per  cent.,  drawing;  9  per  cent., 
geometry ;  56  per  cent.,  singing  and  gymnastics.  Among  the 
girls,  2180  were  instructed  in  8ewing,ete.  The  absentees  from 
school  at  one  time  or  another  were  only  9.6  per  cent. :  with 
sufficient  reason,  3.2  per  cent. ;  without  reason,  J  of  1  per 
cent.;  on  acconnt  of  illness,  4  per  cent.;  for  poverty,  1  per 
cent.  So,  dnring  the  year,  tliose  who  had  missed  school  at  one 
time  amounted  to  only  721  children.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  people,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  school-laws. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools,  called  Uiigre  ElemenUtr- 
Idroverk  {High  Elementary),  in  which  the  dead  and  foreign 
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languages  are  taagbt,  together  with  the  advanced  branches  of 
science,  and  in  which  students  are  also  prepared,  if  thej  desire, 
to  enter  the  universities.  A  small  sum  is  paid  by  them  for 
instruction ;  but  if  one  be  unable  to  pay,  he  is  instructed  gra- 
tuitously. Numerous  gymnasium  halls  are  attached  to  these 
schools  for  exercise. 

The  Slojdskolan  is  an  industrial  free  school,  in  which  the 
students  are  instructed  in  the  practical  branches  of  mathe- 
matics ;  geometrical  construction ;  ornamental,  spherical,  linear, 
and  free-hand  drawing;  mechanical  engineering;  general  ar- 
chitecture ;  engraving ;  modelling ;  painting ;  lithography ;  pa- 
pier-mach6  work ;  the  Swedish,  French,  English,  and  German 
languages,  and  book-keeping ;  the  pupils  are  chiefly  working 
men  and  women.  This  splendid  school,  which  does  so  much 
credit  to  Stockholm,  was  attended  in  1871  by  1765  pupils,  992 
of  whom  were  males  and  773  females.  Besides  the  evening 
classes,  there  are  also  day  classes ;  but  these  are  only  for  fe- 
males, who  are  each  charged  a  fee  of  fifty  ore  per  month. 
They  receive  special  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling in  clay  and  wax,  Parian  work,  lithography,  wood  and  cop- 
per engraving,  perspective  art,  calligraphy,  japanning,  paper- 
work, book-keeping,  arithmetic,  geometry,  French,  English, 
and  German.  These  classes  were  attended  by  791  pupils, 
making  a  grand  total  of  2556  scholars  in  this  institution.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  walk  through  its  numerous  halls,  and  observe 
the  humble  but  intelligent  men  and  women,  whose  energies 
seem  to  be  bent  upon  their  own  improvement.  This  school  is 
open  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  let  of  May. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions  is  the  Kongliga 
Gymnastiska  Central  Institutet  (Royal  Gymnastic  Central  In- 
stitute), which  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  country.  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  gymnastics  ])ractically,  and  to  educate 
medical  students  and  instructors  in  calisthenics  for  all  the 
schools,  and  to  put  under  treatment  the  sick  who  require  phys- 
ical exercise ;  the  cures  effected  under  this  training  are  often 
remarkable.  Anatomy  is  also  studied,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  muscular  system.  The  average  number  in 
attendance  is  about  1500,  the  majority  being  school  children. 
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A  free  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  provides  instrnction  in  paint- 
ing, seulptnre,  architecture,  etc.  A  Royal  Academy  of  Masic 
gives  free  instrnction  in  music  and  singing ;  the  number  of  its 
students  being  about  250,  of  whom  one-half  are  females. 

These  statistics  speak  well  for  Stockholm  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  its  institutions  might  be  copied  with  advantage 
in  other  countries.  No  land  is  nearer  its  decadence  than  that 
which  in  its  pride  refuses  to  accept  the  improvements  and  in^ 
ventions  of  other  countries  because  they  are  not  its  own,  or 
which  teaches  its  people  from  childhood  that  they  stand  fore- 
most, and  that  the  world  must  follow  their  lead. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

King  Carl  XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway. — His  friendly  Welcome. — Conversation  on 
various  Matters. — His  Sympathy  for  the  French  People. — Opposed  to  the  Death 
Penalty.— A  Visit  to  the  Ulriksdal  Palace.— His  Majesty's  Tastes.— The  Haga 
Park. — A  Sunday  in  Sweden. — Palace  of  Rosendal. — An  Early  Visitor. — Pho- 
tographs.— ^Death  of  King  CarL — Begrets  for  his  Loss. — His  Resting-place. 

From  Qustaf  Adolf  Sqnare,  looking  over  Norrbro,  one  Bees 
the  massive  royal  palace;  to  the  right  there  is  a  low, small 
wing  attached  to  it.  The  simple  and  unostentations  taste  of 
Carl  XV.  had  made  him  choose  this  comfortable  and  home- 
like part  of  the  extensive  building  for  his  own  abode;  the 
larger  rooms  of  the  main  building  were  used  only  on  state 
occasions. 

On  my  arrival,  I  wished  to  see  the  king,  not  as  a  matter  of 
idle  curiosity  or  vanity,  but  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  head  of 
tlie  State  before  travelling  through  the  country,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  popular  sovereign.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  this  was  no  easy  matter.  The  queen  -  consort  having 
died  some  time  before  my  arrival,  the  court  was  in  mourning ; 
the  king  himself  was  just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness, 
and  was  not  living  at  that  time  in  Stockholm.  Nevertheless, 
I  made  a  formal  application  for  an  audience,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  next  day  the  following  letter,  written  in  French,  was 
received  by  the  American  minister: 


(t  I 


The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  Monsieur 
Andrews,  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  his  Majesty  the 
King  ¥rill  receive  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  in  a  private  audience,  to-morrow,  Saturday,  at 
eleven  (11)  o^clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  small  apartments  of  his  Majesty,  in  the 
Palace  of  Stockholm. 

**  The  Count  of  Wachtmeister  takes  this  opportunity  to  present  to  Mr.  Andrews 
the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished  consideration. 

"Stockholm,  Jane  16tb,  isn." 
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Not  only  had  my  request  been  at  once  granted,  but  liis 
majesty  paid  me  the  compliment  of  coming  to  Stockholm  and 
granting  me  a  private  audience.  I  arrived  at  the  unpretend- 
ing entrance  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  three  or 
four  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  my  reception ;  a 
sentry  was  on  duty  at  the  door  outside,  but  he  did  not  ask  me 
where  I  was  goiug.  Accompanied  by  the  servant  from  tlie 
hotel,  who  had  come  to  show  me  the  way,  I  ascended  a  flight 
of  stairs,  and  there  saw  a  sailor,  and  by  him  stood  two  servants 
dressed  in  nionrning.  I  asked  for  the  king;  they  opened  a 
door,  and  I  fonnd  myself  in  an  nnpretentious  library,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  billiard-table;  the  books  were  bound 
simply,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  be  used — not  merely 
to  be  looked  at.  I  bad  been  hardly  three  minutes  in  this 
room,  when  a  gentleman,  plainly  dressed,  walked  quickly 
through,  as  if  in  a  great  hurry,  followed  by  two  military  of- 
ticers.  He  said  "  Good-morning"  to  nie  as  he  passed  by,  and 
disappeared  into  the  next  room — the  door  being  shut  behind 
him.  So  quickly  did  he  salute  mo,  that  be  gave  me  no  time 
to  retnrn  his  snlntation.  The  officers  retorued,  and,  with  a 
bow,  said,  "The  king  is  ready  to  receive  Mr.  Da  Chailln;*' 
and,  opening  the  door,  introduced  me  to  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  closing  it,  left  me  alone  with  Iiini.  Carl  XV., 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  came  towards  me ;  I  advanced  at  once, 
but  had  hardly  time  to  bow,  when  he  extended  his  hands  and 
gave  me  a  warm  greeting,  saying  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me  in  Sweden.  His  friendly  welcome,  his  frank  aud  open 
countenance,  and  the  total  absence  of  formality,  drew  me,  in- 
stinctively and  sympathetically,  towards  him,  and  made  me  feel 
at  once  quite  at  ease. 

The  king  was  tall  and  slender,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 
Although  he  bore  the  marks  of  sickness  in  his  face,  I  did  not 
wonder  that  some  years  before  he  had  passed  for  ono  of  the 
handsomest  of  living  sovereigns. 

I  thanked  his  majesty,  in  behalf  of  the  literary  men  and 
travellers  of  America,  for  giving  me  an  audience,  and  added 
that  many  among  us  in  the  United  States  knew  of  him  as  a 
poot  and  an  artist,  and  that  we  all  admired  him  as  a  monarch 
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who  ruled  over  a  free  country.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  are 
free,  for  we  have  a  constitutional  government.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  to  travel  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  see  us 
as  we  are."  I  answered  that  I  intended  to  explore  the  Penin- 
sula of  Scandinavia  thoroughly,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  for 
several  years,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  people.  Little 
then  did  I  know  of  the  many  courtesies  that  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  me  everywhere. 

^^  Let  us  seat  ourselves,"  said  King  Carl ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  pointed  to  a  chair  by  a  small  table  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows looking  out  upon  Gustaf  Adolf  Square.  The  king  took 
the  seat  opposite,  and,  taking  a  case  from  his  pocket,  he  offered 
me  a  cigar.  Learning  that  I  had  never  smoked  in  my  life, 
or  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  he  said,  before  lighting  a  cigar, 

"  Will  the  smoke  annoy  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  my  answer. 

The  king  continued,  '^  I  am  astonished  that  a  traveller  like 
you  does  not  smoke ;  you  do  not  know  how  much  you  miss," 
sending  out  at  the  same  time  a  puff  of  smoke. 

"  Ignorance  is  bliss,"  said  L 

"  We  know  you  in  Scandinavia,"  he  added.  "  Several  of 
your  works  have  been  translated  into  Norwegian  and  Swedish ; 
and  you  will  find  that  you  are  not  a  stranger  among  us." 

"  Will  your  majesty  do  me  the  honor  of  accepting  my  works 
in  English  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  replied ;  and  he  added  :  "  Travel  well ; 
visit  our  public  schools  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  our  univer- 
sities, our  scientific  institutions :  we  all  believe  in  education. 
See  our  railways,  our  canals ;  observe  everything.  You  will 
probably  get  acquainted  with  many  of  our  scientific  men,  who 
will  take  great  pleasure,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  showing  you  our 
collections." 

We  talked  of  agriculture.  "  Before  I  was  a  king,"  said  he, 
"  I  was  a  fanner.  I  was  fond  of  that  life,  but  had  to  abandon 
it ;  I  have  now  no  time  to  spare,  for  I  have  much  to  do."  Then 
he  spoke  again  of  the  progress  Sweden  and  Norway  had  made 
in  education.  "  The  uneducated  must  be  partly  educated.  We 
have  an  excellent  law ;  every  child  must  go  to  school ;"  and 
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Itis  ej'es  beaincil  with  earnestness  as  he  gpoke.  "I  am  very 
glad,"  I  replied,  "  to  Bee  tiiat  jour  luajeety  is  not  one  who, 
lieing  educated,  believes  that  others  should  remain  ignorant ; 
that  yon  are  not  like  those  who  think  it  is  best  for  the  world 
that  there  should  be  one  cla^  inetnicted  and  another  left  in 
entire  ignorance,  nor  like  those  wJio  are  opposed  to  general 
education,  bnt  ai-c  unwilling  that  their  own  children  should 
be  nneducated." 

Then  we  epoko  of  telegraphs,  of  railways,  of  manufactures. 
"We  must  have  more  railways, more  capital,  and  more  peo- 
ple, for  we  have  a  large  country ;  and  if  it  were  thoroughly 
improved,  we  could  support  a  much  larger  population." 

We  conversed  about  Lapland  and  the  north  of  Sweden. 
"I  have  walked  a  great  deal  through  Lapland,"  remarked  the 
king;  "I  love  to  walk."  Then  the  conversation  turned  upon 
hunting,  and  he  incident<illy  mentioned  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  morning-gown  in  his  life.  Glancing  around  the  cosy 
room,  with  low  ceiling,  filled  with  an  es«iuifiitc  collection  of 
antiques,  armors,  and  old  curiosities,  I  asked  permissiou  to 
examine  them.  "  Certainly,"  he  replied ;  lie  took  great  in- 
terest in  showing  them,  and  explained  the  history  of  many 
valuable  specimens  gathered  by  hiin. 

Coming  back  to  the  table,  we  talked  politics;  we  spoke  of 
the  state  of  Europe — the  disastrous  war  into  which  France  had 
plunged  herself  having  just  ended. 

I  said, "  I  have  heard  that  your  majesty  is  opposed  to  the 
penalty  of  death." 

"A  man  has  not  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  another."  said 
he,  musingly  and  sadly.  "I  have  been  obliged  to  sign  a 
death-warrant  or  two ;  it  was  because  I  could  not  go  against 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country."  Looking  then  at  his 
watch,  he  said :  "  You  know  that  I  am  in  mourning ;  I  ara 
not  in  good  health,  and  I  do  not  live  in  Stockholm.  Come  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  to  the  Ulriksdal, where  I  reside  now,  Itis 
but  a  short  distance  from  Stockholm."  He  kindly  explained 
to  mo  the  way  to  go  there  by  boat,  and  when  to  start ;  and 
added, "  I  must  write  the  name  and  how  to  go  there  on  a  card, 
for  fear  tliBt  you  might  forget."    Having  no  paper,  I  begged 
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him  to  write  on  one  of  my  visiting-cards ;  but  the  king's  plain 
pencil-case  was  out  of  order,  and  I  lent  him  mine ;  and,  after 
writing  the  directions,  he  rose,  which  was  a  hint  for  me  that  it 
was  time  to  leave.  His  majesty  gave  me  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  said, "  To-morrow !"  and  I  retired  after  an  audience 
of  one  hour. 

A  charming  sail  of  two  hours  brought  me  to  the  landing 
leading  to  the  Ulriksdal.  On  the  way  the  steamer  passed 
through  a  floating  bridge,  twenty -seven  hundred  feet  in 
length,  connecting  the  shores  of  Lilla  Wartan  fjord.  The 
palace  is  most  delightfully  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Eds- 
viken  {yiken.^  the  bay).  The  building  occupies  three  sides  of 
a  square,  and  was  built  by  the  great  Captain  Jacob  de  la 
Gardie.  King  Bernadotte,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
king,  used  it  as  a  barrack ;  Carl  XV.  transformed  it  into  a 
beautiful  summer  residence,  where  he  chiefly  lived  during  the 
warm  months.  On  my  way  from  the  landing  to  the  palace, 
not  a  soldier,  policeman,  or  liveried  servant  was  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  people  were  walking  to  and  fro.  The  doors  leading 
to  the  different  staircases  were  open,  also  the  lower  windows, 
through  which  any  one  could  easily  have  entered,  and  persons 
were  fishing  in  front  of  the  royal  residence. 

I  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  leading  staircase,  but  saw  no- 
body ;  then  went  to  the  next,  and  still  found  no  one  to  accost. 
Then  I  called,  "Nobody  here?"  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair; 
when  a  man  from  the  upper  story  peeped  over  the  balustrade 
as  if  to  say, "  What  do  you  want  f'  "  Is  the  king  at  home  ?"  I 
asked.  "  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  been 
invited  to  come."  The  individual  disappeared,  and  soon  af- 
terward descended,  made  a  profound  reverence,  and  showed 
me  the  way  up  the  stairs.  On  reaching  the  first  landing,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  his  majesty  was  at  the  end  of  a 
suite  of  apartments,  whither  I  proceeded.  As  I  came  to  the 
fourth  room,  I  saw  the  king  engaged  in  painting.  As  soon  as 
his  majesty  heard  my  steps,  he  put  on  his  coat,  exclaiming, 
"  Welcome  to  the  Ulriksdal,  Mr.  Du  Chailln ;"  and  gave  me  a 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand.  "As  you  see,"  he  continued, "  I  am 
painting  and  finishing  a  landscape;"  and  at  the  same  time 
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he  presented  iiie  to  his  iustructor.  "Wliy  does  your  majesty 
take  the  trouble  of  putting  on  your  coat  V  I  asked ;  "  you  will 
not  be  able  to  paint  so  easily."  But  he  kept  it  on,  and  we  fell 
into  conversation.  "  I  have  had  great  trouble  in  finding  your 
majesty,"  I  said,  "  for  there  are  no  soldiers  or  policemen  to 
keep  watch  over  you,  or  servants  looking  on,  to  prevent  people 
from  getting  into  the  palace,"  "  Soldiers  to  guard  me  I"  said 
he,  Bmiling;  "indeed,  no:  the  soldiers  are  for  the  country, 
not  for  me.  I  would  rather  not  bo  a  king  if  I  were  obliged 
to  have  soldiers  to  watch  over  me.     We  are  all  free  here." 

Such  was  the  simplicity  of  Carl  XV.  The  people  seem  to 
know  so  well  the  proprieties  of  life  that  they  abstain  from  in- 
truding, or  dogging  the  steps  of  a  man,  though  he  be  a  sover- 
eign. This  want  of  curiosity  may  be  also  attributed,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  the  king  is  seen  everywhere,  like  any  other 
citizen  of  the  country,  aud  the  people  therefore  become  accus- 
tomed to  his  presence. 

I  begged  his  majesty  to  continue  painting.  "  No,"  said  he ; 
*']et  me  show  you  the  curiosities  of  all  sorts  that  I  have  col- 
lected in  this  palace.  I  love  this  place  so  much  that  I  always 
spend  a  great  part  of  the  summer  here."  He  bade  mc  put  on 
my  hat,  aud,  placing  upon  his  own  head  a  broad-brim med  soft 
felt  one,  led  me,  in  the  most  unpretending  way,  from  room  to 
room,  showing  me,  with  great  pride,  a  beautiful  and  rare  col- 
lection of  fnmiture,  china,  Gobelin  tapestry,  old  pottery,  tank- 
ards, driu king-cups,  horns,  etc.,  many  of  the  objects  being  very 
old  and  of  great  beauty,  and  some  of  much  historical  interest, 
and  all  testifying  to  his  artistic  taste. 

Thou  wo  came  to  his  own  room,  where  he  opened  a  cabinet, 
and  showed  me  some  of  bis  own  photographs ;  asked  if 
I  thought  they  were  good,  and  gave  me  one,  and  at  ray  request 
wrote  his  name  under  the  picture.  Then,  taking  up  a  little 
book  containing  many  autographs  of  illustrious  persons,  that 
he  had  secured,  he  suddenly  said,  "Do  me  the  kindness  to 
write  your  name  in  this,"  which  I  did,  with  great  diffidence. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  he  accompanied  me  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  to  the  door,  and,  as  he  said  adieu, 
gave  mc  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  wishing  mc  success  and 
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health  in  my  journey  to  the  far  North,  and  adding, "  Do  not 
fail  to  come  and  see  me  on  your  return." 

The  next  morning  an  orderly  brought  me  a  package  contain- 
ing two  lithographs  representing  the  dining-room  of  the  Ul- 
riksdal,  sent  to  me  by  the  king,  and  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
chamberlains  accompanying  the  pres^nt^with  the  best  wishes 
of  his  majesty  for  my  journey. 

Such  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  amiable  monarch. 
The  more  I  saw  him  afterwards,  the  more  I  appreciated  his 
friendly  feeling  towards  me,  and,  like  his  countrymen,  learned 
to  admire  his  many  noble  traits  of  character. 

He  was  very  often  seen  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm  and 
Christiania,  and  visited  the  shops  like  any  other  gentleman ; 
and,  when  recognized,  every  one  felt  that  the  sovereign  had 
the  same  right  as  any  other  man  to  walk  the  streets  without 
being  followed  or  stared  at.  Hats  were  doffed  in  salutation ; 
but  this  custom  is  so  prevalent  that  any  well-known  citizen 
has  bat  little  time  to  do  anything  else  than  to  salute  those 
whom  he  meets  while  promenading.  Several  times  I  have 
seen  him  get  out  of  his  carriage  to  talk  to  gentlemen,  and  get 
in  again  when  the  conversation  ended — showing,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  true  rule  of  politeness.  His  punctuality  in  all  his 
appointments  was  proverbial. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  18th  of  September,  1872,  and  he 
was  mourned  from  one  end  of  Scandinavia  to  the  other.  In 
many  humble  cottages,  where  his  portrait  hung  upon  the  walls, 
I  heard  sincere  regrets  for  his  loss.  He  went  under  the  name 
of  "Good  King  Carl."  His  best  friends  were  among  the 
peasants  and  the  lowly ;  many  a  Swede  has  told  me  that 
they  thought  that  since  the  time  of  the  Wasas  there  had  not 
been  a  sovereign  so  much  regretted.  He  was  loved  in  spite 
of  all  his  faults ;  popularity  he  never  courted,  for  he  was  in- 
dependent, and  hated  state  ceremony ;  and  it  was  that  very 
independence  which  made  him  dear  to  the  masses :  they  loved 
his  simplicity  of  manner,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  frankness, 
and  even  his  abruptness.  There  was  a  certain  magnetism  in 
his  bearing  which  attracted  men  to  him.  I  heard  a  few  per- 
sons censure  him  for  his  free  and  simple  habits,  declaring 
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tliat  he  slioiild  Iiavc  been  more  fornml.  lie  hail  faiilte — vrlio 
has  noti — but  they  were  forgotten  in  the  light  of  so  many 
good  qualities.  He  had  only  one  daiigbtor,  who  is  married 
to  the  Crown-prince  of  Denmark.  lie  wae  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  now  Oscar  II.,  wlio  is  in  many  respects  unlike  liiiii. 
The  present  king  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  good  musician 
and  poet,  and  a  man  of  great  tact ;  he  speaks  several  tnngnages, 
and  English  perfectly;  and  to  Iiini  I  can  only  wish  long  life 
and  prosperity,  and  as  great  popularity  as  was  enjoyed  by  his 
father,  Oscar  I.,  and  by  bis  brother,  Carl  XV. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Saifipg  toirirds  tbe  Midnight  Son. —Steam  Navigation  in  the  Baltic— Character- 
istlos  of  Pkatengers.— Aooommodation.— Ice  Floes.— Appearance  of  the  Coast 
— A  Itfodiog. — FestiyitieB  on  Board. — A  Country  Hamlet  —  Haparanda.— 
Xodeitf  Trrnvdling. 

At.  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia^near 
the  jr^^t  bank  of  the  picturesque  Tome  Biver,  lies  Haparan- 
da,tli6  most  northerly  town  in  Sweden,  to  which  tourists  from 
the  Sonth  reeort,  in  order  to  see  the  midnight  sun,  and  to  ob- 
serve ibe  eoast  scenery.  During  the  summer  months  comfort* 
able  rteamers  leave  Stockholm  weekly  for  that  part  of  Sweden, 
stopping  at  different  points.  By  taking  one  of  these  boats,  to- 
wards the  13th  or  18th  of  June,  the  traveller  can  make  a  short 
and  pleasant  trip,  and  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  midnight  sun 
without  any  exertion.  The  passage  lasts  about  three  days,  and 
one  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  state-room  in  advance,  as  the 
boats  are  often  crowded.  The  only  drawback  is  the  noise 
made  by  discharging  and  receiving  cargo  at  the  different  stop- 
ping-places, which  prevents  one  from  sleeping. 

There  are  two  ways  of  entering  or  leaving  Stockholm  to  or 
from  the  Baltic — one  by  the  fjord,  and  the  other  by  the  Malar, 
which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Sodertelge  Canal.  The 
coast  on  each  side  of  the  fjord  is  literally  lined  with  a  maze  of 
islands,  many  of  them  mere  rocks  above  the  water ;  some  are 
quite  large,  under  cultivation,  or  covered  with  woods  of  co- 
niferous trees,  while  others  are  the  abode  of  fishermen. 

On  one  of  those  fine  June  mornings  so  common  in  Sweden 
at  that  season  of  the  year  I  left  for  the  North,  just  as  the  sun 
had  risen,  gilding  with  its  rays  every  hill.  The  steamer  passed 
Waxholm,  which  guards  the  approaches  to  Stockholm ;  year 
by  year  its  fortifications  are  being  strengthened.    Island  after 
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island  came  iuto  view,  and  gradually  the  scenerj  became 
wilder,  and  the  ehore  more  barren  ;  the  coast  grew  bleak ;  fir- 
trees,  often  wide  apart,  covered  the  rocky  islands ;  occasionally 
a  windmill  or  a  fisherman's  house  being  visible,  or  a  few  cows, 
belonging  to  some  little  farms,  grazing  near  the  water.  After 
a  eail  of  four  liours  we  came  abreast  of  the  island  of  Arhobna, 
npon  which  is  found  one  of  the  old-fashioned  semaphore  signal 
stations,  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  windmill  with  its  project- 
ing anna.  Farther  on  we  passed  between  the  main-land  and 
the  island  of  Aland,  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
then  gradually  lost  sight  of  land.  Our  steamer  was  heavily 
laden,  and  ploughed  its  way  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an 
hour.  The  sea  lay  with  its  surface  like  that  of  a  mirror;  the 
winds  came  off  the  Swedish  shore,  from  forests  of  pine  and  fir 
and  fragrant  meadows;  thei-e  were  no  swells,  and  Jiardly  a 
ripple  on  the  water,  which  was  very  dark  colored,  contrasting 
singularly  with  the  pale-blue  sky.  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  absence  of  aquatic  birds.  We  saw  no  ducks,  gulls,  or 
other  water-birds.  We  sailed  in  a  straight  line,  keeping  away 
from  the  nnraerous  islands  along  the  coast.  The  Baltic  and 
the  Bothnia  are  rich  in  fish,  and  along  the  shores,  and  on  Bome 
of  the  islands,  fishing  is  carried  on  extensively. 

Our  steamer  did  not  have  many  first-class  passengers,  owing 
probably  to  the  few  places  at  which  we  were  to  stop,  and  the 
fear  of  being  detained  bj  ice-  Among  those  in  the  cabin  were 
the  captain's  wife,  and  a  young  lady  about  eighteen  year?  of 
age,  who  was  very  refined  and  extremely  self-possessed.  She 
spoke  English  and  French  slightly,  was  returning  from  Stock- 
holm, where  she  had  been  at  school,  and  was  going  to  her  far 
Northern  home:  there  was  another  lady  travelling  with  her 
husband.  Among  the  gentlemen  were  a  young  custom-liooBe 
officer,  bound  for  duty  at  Haparanda  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  pleasant  and  valuable 
companion,  a  young  actor,  and  two  merchants. 

All  were  polite  to  each  other,  and  especially  so  to  me.  The 
captain  presented  me  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife  to  the  two  other 
ladies;  and,  as  usual  on  board  of  vessels,  the  gentlemen  got 
acquainted  with  each  other  without  knowing  how — a  matter 
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▼ery  eaaly  accomplished  in  Scandinavia — and  soon  we  were 
all  good  friends. 

The  deck  passengers  were  numerous.  To  observe  these  on 
board  either  [N'orwegian  or  Swedish  steamers  was  to  me  always 
a  source  of  pleasure,  for  one  sees  in  them  the  peculiarities 
of  peasant  life.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  farmer,  however 
rich  he  may  be,  takes  a  first-class  passage ;  to  him  money  spent 
that  way  is  wasted,  with  no  equivalent  in  return.  They  are 
always  jolly  and  light-hearted ;  no  conventionalities  of  fash- 
ionable life  trouble  them ;  they  shout,  they  laugh,  they  slap 
each  other  on  the  back ;  there  is  a  freedom  in  everything  they 
do,  which  might  appear  shocking  to  the  prim  inhabitant  of  a 
city.  There  is  a  genial  kindness  and  innocent  fun  in  their  man- 
ners which  are  very  pleasant  to  see.  These  people  seemed  to 
be  the  happiest  of  all  on  board ;  they  were  evidently  bent  upon 
travelling  in  the  cheapest  way,  paying  only  for  their  passage, 
and  carrying  their  food  in  wooden  or  birch-bark  boxes.  Their 
fare  consisted  of  salt  raw  herring,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
black  coarse  soft  bread.  They  had  another  kind,  called  St&ngka- 
kor,  if  anything  darker  than  Knaokebrod,  but  of  such  a  hard- 
ness as  to  render  it  very  diflScult  to  eat,  and  which,  like  the 
latter,  is  kept  for  months,  strung  upon  poles  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  centre.  Now  and  then  old  friends  or  new- 
made  acquaintances  treated  each  other  with  a  bottle  of  beer 
at  the  bar,  or  oftener  with  a  glass,  of  branvin,  which  they 
drew  from  a  bottle  carefully  packed  in  their  chests,  or  safely 
put  in  their  side-pockets. 

When  the  time  to  go  to  sleep  came  the  sight  was  ludicrous ; 
they  had  to  find  room  and  beds  the  best  way  they  could,  in  the 
midst  of  boxes,  casks,  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  merchan- 
dise, and  in  every  conceivable  posture,  some  of  which  would 
have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  prudish  people.  Husbands 
and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters  and  lovers  slept  in  each  other's 
arms,  all  perfectly  unconcerned  as  to  what  people  might  think. 
Many  would  lie  as  close  to  one  another  as  they  could,  putting 
their  blankets  over  them  for  warmth,  or  in  corners  or  under 
tarpaulins.  Those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  noth- 
ing to  cover  them  would  keep  awake,  or  take  a  nap  till  the 
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cold  aroused  tliem,  and  obliged  them  to  take  a  walk  to  wttrm 
themselves.  The  nijifbtB  were  chilly,  though  during  the  day 
the  eun  wae  quite  warm. 

These  deck  passeugers  have  oftea  to  endure  great  hardships 
when  the  passage  takes  several  days,  and  when  the  weather  is 
Btormy,  as  it  often  is  iu  tlie  fjill  of  the  year;  but  they  would 
rather  be  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  than  pay  a  higher  fare. 

I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  uniform  poUtencss  of  the 
captains,  and  of  all  the  ofticere,  on  board  Norwegian  and  Swed- 
ish steamers,  I  believe  tliat  there  is  no  country  where  those 
having  couimaud  in  the  steam  mercantile  marine  show  so  much 
courtesy  and  appear  so  well  educated ;  they  always  speak  some 
foreign  language,  generally  English,  and  often  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  sometimes  the  three  languages.  Their  retinement  of 
manner  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  be- 
long to  the  navy,  or  were  formerly  connected  with  it. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  notice  how  well  the  second-chisa 
and  deck  passengers  are  ti"eated.  Every  one  on  board  ie  civil 
to  them,  and  their  luggage  and  other  pOBsessinns  are  not 
roughly  knocked  abont.  They  are  sure  of  a  polite  answer  to 
their  questions,  and  no  profane  language  is  permitted. 

The  cabin  had  good  accommodations,  and  was  heated  by 
steam ;  everything  was  clean,  and  our  state-rooms  were  exceed- 
ingly comfortable:  in  the  saloon  there  was  a  good  piano.  I 
did  not  wonder  that  everythitig  was  so  tidy,  for  all  the  ser- 
vants on  board  of  Swedish  steamers  on  the  Baltic,  including 
the  cooks,  are  fcmaJes,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
stewardess,  who  is  general  overseer,  and  has  charge  of  the  culi- 
nary department.  This  custom  of  employing  female  servants 
issaid  to  date  from  the  time  of  Charles  XII., when  his  wars 
took  away  the  male  population. 

The  dining-saloon  waa  on  deck — a  great  improvement,  for 
we  had  none  of  the  smell  of  food  in  our  cabin.  We  had  three 
meals  a  day  —  breakfaj^t.  dinner,  and  supper — with  beer  and 
wines  of  good  quality.  Meals  were  not  inclnded  in  the  price 
charged  for  passage.  The  cooking  was  good,  the  service  ex- 
cellent, and  the  tariff  of  charges  very  moderate. 

There  is  a  custom  on  board  these  steamers  which  well  illus- 
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trates  the  general  honesty  of  the  people.     1  noticed  that  after 


every  meal,  or  at  other  tin 


?.  geiitl 


wrote  in  a  lai 


3  book 


in  the  saloon.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  I  found,  npon  in- 
quiry, that  every  passenger  was  expected  to  write  his  name 
after  every  repast,  and  to  record  what  he  had  taken,  with  snch 
extras  as  wine,  soda-water,  lemonade,  coffee,  liquors,  heor,  ci- 
gars, etc.  Where  there  is  a  regular  bill  of  fare,  and  every 
dish  is  charged,  he  has  to  do  tite  same. 


I  was  in  a  great  dilemma;  for,  not  knowing  this  rule,  I  had 
not  written  my  name  or  recorded  my  orders;  I  only  knew 
that  I  had  not  missed  a  meal,  and  that  I  had  treated  my 
friends,  as  they  had  treated  me,  to  eofEee,  cigars,  etc.,  especially 
the  etceteras.  I  at  once  requested  one  of  my  fellow- passengers 
to  help  ine  ont  of  my  trouble ;  the  waitress  was  called,  and,  put- 
tbg  our  heads  togetlier,  we  made  everything  right.     When 
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there  was  a.  doobt  in  regard  to  the  order,  I  put  dowD  the  maxi- 
mum. After  everything  was  eettled,  I  told  t!ie  maid  that 
liereafter  she  mast  write  down  my  ordere,  and  uot  trust  to 
mo,  as  I  was  very  forgetful.  Her  look,  as  she  answered  yes, 
told  plainly  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  fun  occasioned  by  my 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  Bteambout  navigation.  When  the 
passenger  is  ready  to  leave,  he  calls  the  girl,  and  gives  his 
name;  she  puts  tiie  price  against  every  item,  adds  up  the 
amounts,  puts  the  emu  she  receives  in  her  pocket:  when  the 
money  becomes  too  heavy,6he  gives  it, without  counting, to  the 
mistress.  Almost  every  ono  gives  a  small  fee  to  tJie  girl,  for 
which  she  is  very  grateful,  and  with  a  courtesy  says,  Tachar 
aldra  Udmjukast! — "Thank  you  ever  so  muclil" — so  sin- 
cerely that  you  almost  feel  sorry  that  you  did  not  give  her 
more.  The  restaurant-keeper  runs  some  risk,  for  a  passenger 
might  forget  to  put  down  all  the  items  of  his  entertainment. 
Nevertheless,  all  is  left  to  the  honesty  of  the  people,  and  this 
confidence  makes  every  one  very  particular. 

The  Swedish  coast,  from  tlie  Aland  Sound  northward,  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Umei,  forms  a  horseshoe,  and  between  the 
two  points  you  lose  sight  of  land.  We  found  great  drifts  of 
ice  iu  the  sound  called  Qvarken :  a  maze  of  islands  rising 
from  the  Finnish  side  checked  their  drift,  and  the  easterly 
wind  sent  large  masses  towai-da  the  shore.  On  one  immense 
field  there  were  a  great  number  of  seals. 

We  passed  the  light-house  on  the  island  of  Nori-ekjir,  and 
farther  on  the  light-ship  Snipan  warns  the  mariner  of  danger. 
After  a  trip  of  thirty-two  hours  from  Stockholm  we  sailed 
between  the  main-land  and  a  group  of  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  Holmiin,  opposite  the  pretty  little  town  of 
lTme&,  but  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  coast.  Here  we  met 
a  considerable  number  of  large  icefloes, driven  from  the  Fin- 
nish coast  towards  the  Swedish  shore.  The  winter  of  1S70-1S71 
had  been  exceptionally  severe,  and  the  fields  of  ice  were  met 
till  the  latter  days  of  June, 

The  weather  was  cool,  and  overcoats  were  very  comfortable 
on  deck  ;  the  little  wind  we  had  came  from  the  north.  There 
were  still  many  large  tields  of  rotten  ice,  and  when  it  blew  over 
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them  the  thermometer  would  fall  to  42°  or  43° ;  then  rise  in 
a  few  minutes  to  50°  or  51° ;  and  at  night  it  would  remain 
at  44°  or  46°. 

Numerous  boats,  especially  built  for  the  hunting  of  seals 
in  the  Baltic  or  Bothnia,  were  seen  in  different  directions. 
These  were  of  very  peculiar  shape,  the  forward  part  rising 
gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  bow;  the  head  is  rounded 
and  high  above  the  water,  so  that  the  boat  can  go  over  cakes 
of  ice,  or  land  the  crew  on  the  ice-floes,  to  enable  them  to  ap- 
proach the  seals  on  foot.  With  a  fair  wind  these  boats  sail 
very  fast.  As  we  proceeded  the  sea  became  darker,  and  al- 
most fresh ;  for  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  body  of  water 
coining  from  the  melted  snow  of  the  interior  and  from  the 
range  of  mountains  is  enormous.  The  coast  was  low  and  mo- 
notonous, and  covered  with  firs,  pines,  and  birches. 

As  the  steamer  approached  the  station,  where  a  wooden 
wharf  has  been  built,  farm-houses,  hamlets,  and  saw-mills  came 
in  sight.  Each  landing  has  a  characteristic  of  its  own ;  some 
of  them  are  merely  outposts  of  towns  or  villages  farther  up 
the  stream,  and  are  forlorn-looking.  As  the  stranger  wanders 
near  their  surroundings  the  woods  appear  lonely,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  trees  is  apt  to  give  him  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  vegetation,  for  all  the  large  ones  have  been  cut  down. 
The  rocks  are  covered  with  lichens,  and  boulders  are  scattered 
in  every  direction. 

At  each  stopping-place  a  black-board  is  hoisted,  upon  which 
is  written  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  as  a  notice 
to  the  passengers.  Three  sharp  whistles,  blown  at  short  inter- 
Tals,  call  those  who  have  gone  ashore  for  a  ramble,  and  the 
steamer  leaves  soon  after  the  last  warning.  Here  passengers 
were  left  or  taken,  their  number  increasing  as  we  advanced 
farther  north,  and  the  crowd  became  merry. 

Though  so  early  in  the  season  that  the  Bothnia  was  not  yet 
free  from  ice,  a  large  number  of  sailing-vessels  had  already 
come  to  take  cargoes  of  timber. 

There  is  a  look  of  sadness  about  the  country,  which  is  hap- 
pily relieved  by  the  deep-blue  sky  characteristic  of  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Scandinavia.     Dwarf  forests  of  pine  and  fir 
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lined  tho  roads,  while  Leie  and  tliens  meadows,  fields  of  barley, 
oatB,  and  rj-e,  relieved  tho  uionotonj?  of  the  landscape.  Wild 
flowers  were  abundant ;  a  few  butterfliea  flitted  hither  and 
thither,  and  an  occasional  magpie  or  crow  disturbed  the  soli- 
tude. Along  the  road  a  cart  was  rarely  seen.  It  was  a  great 
charm  for  me  to  gather,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in  the 
midst  of  broad  daylight,  sweet  violets,  which  grew  among  the 
rocks  or  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  with  golden  buttercups,  and 
to  hear  perchance  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  The  air  was  so 
invigorating,  the  scene  so  novel,  that  I  hardly  ever  felt  sleepy. 

On  land  it  was  much  warmer,  tlio  rays  of  the  sun  being  so 
powerful  that  the  heat  at  noon  sometimes  reached  70°  in  the 
shade.  Vegetation  was  making  rapid  strides ;  the  pine  and  fir 
liad  already  sent  out  new  shoots  four  inches  long.  The  little 
towns  were  quaint,  with  no  sidewalks,  the  streets  paved  with 
cobble-stones;  the  houses  were  of  wood,  with  stone  founda- 
tions, some  very  large,  with  one  or  two  stories,  and  almost  all 
well  painted ;  the  windows  were  gay  with  roses,  carnations, 
geraniums,  and  other  flowers  in  full  bloom.  No  persons  in 
rags,  no  beggars  were  seen.  The  men  were  independent  look- 
ing; the  women  comely,  wearing  handkerchiefs  over  their 
heads,  and,  iio  matter  how  poor,  always  cleanly  dressed  when 
in  the  street.  Barefooted  and  bareheaded  boys  and  girls,  hap- 
py as  all  children  arc,  iilled  the  school -houses.  The  church 
towered  over  the  other  bnildings. 

As  our  boat  arrived  at  one  of  the  chief  places  the  whole 
population  appeared  to  be  on  the  wharf  to  greet  us.  Our  ar- 
rival was  to  them  a  great  event,  and  we  were  hardly  along-side 
the  wooden  wharf,  or  ([uay,  when  tho  crowd  came  on  board, 
llow  welcome  are  the  first  steamers  of  the  season  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  far  North !  How  glad  tliey  arc  when  the 
ice  blockade  breaks !  for  with  its  breaking  sunshine  has  come ; 
they  have  then  an  open  highway  to  the  seas  of  the  world ; 
their  rivers  bring  down  the  trees  that  have  been  cut  dunng 
the  winter  months;  their  saw-raills  run;  hundreds  of  vessels 
come  to  load  witli  the  immense  amount  of  timber  which  waits 
for  shipment;  their  friends  come  to  visit  them;  families  who 
dreaded  the  lung  winter  land  journey  meet  again,  while  others 
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eao  go  to  Stockholm,  or  to  the  snnny  Boath  of  Sweden,  or  to 
the  Continent ;  the  merchants  get  their  new  stock  of  goods ; 
luxuries  from  a  warmer  latitnde  appear;  the  fishing -season 
opens ;  salmon  come  into  the  streams,  and  are  very  plentiful ; 
and  the  husbandman  is  busy,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  a 
good  harvest. 

Steamers  here  are  a  sort  of  floating  restaurant ;  and  while 
cargoes  are  being  loaded  and  unloaded,  crowds  of  men  come 
on  board  to  eat  and  drink — to  taste  of  radishes,  asparagus,  sal- 
ad, etc.,  for  as  many  hours  as  the  vessels  stay  in  port.  Some  go, 
most  remam  till  the  departure ;  there  is  no  night,  and  all  the 
visitors  are  determined  to  have  a  frolic  after  their  meals.  Our 
visitors  had  a  good  time,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  jollity 
there  was  no  coarseness  and  no  vulgarity.  The. deck  over  the 
cabin  was  crowded;  the  dining-saloon  was  jammed;  and  it  was 
a  great  day  for  the  good  restaurant -keeper;  her  happy  face 
beamed.  There  was  no  rest  for  the  waitresses ;  they  flew 
abont  from  one  place  to  another,  laughed  at  the  compliments 
thrown  at  them  by  their  new  admirers,  and  attended  strictly 
to  their  business ;  there  was  no  sleep  for  them ;  they  had  to 
work,  no  matter  how  long  since  they  had  slept ;  though  tired 
they  were  quick,  and  always  in  good-humor,  and  remembered 
every  order.  No  one  could  withstand  the  sight  of  all  this 
feasting:  the  feeling  that  one  must  eat  or  drink  something 
became  irresistible ;  and  between  the  general  hilarity  and  the 
noise  of  landing  the  cargo,  I  felt  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  go 
below. 

While  looking  round  I  observed  one  group  of  four  or  five 
gentlemen,  before  whom  stood  a  bottle  of  wine.  They  were 
all  standing  after  the  glasses  had  been  filled ;  they  had  been 
invited  by  one  of  their  number  to  drink  to  the  health  of  a 
friend  present,  whom  he  had  not  met  for  several  years.  He 
made  his  speech,  alluded  to  the  years  gone  by,  and  to  the  old 
friendship,  talking  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  They  all  bowed, 
and  drained  their  glasses.  The  recipient  of  the  toast  returned 
thanks  in  a  speech,  and  the  glasses  were  replenished. 

Another  company  of  friends  about  to  part  drank  to  their 
fotnre  meeting,  and   again   speech •  making  followed;  while 
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others  were  laughing  and  cnjdj-ing  theinselvcB,  the  wine  and 
the  Swedish  punch  having  evidently  exhilarated  their  spirits. 
They  seemed  ready  to  embrace  one  another.  There  was  also 
a  party  engaged  in  drinking  coffee,  and  talking  upon  buEiucsa 
matters — evidently  uicrchants,  thinking  of  making  money,  and 
probably  driving  a  bargain. 

These  festivities  went  on  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  un- 
til the  departure  of  the  steamer,  which  took  place  at  5.30  a.u. 
The  last  whistle  having  been  blown,  tliere  was  a  general  stam- 
pede for  the  shore;  the  people  paying  in  a  hurry, aud  giving 
a  little  money  to  the  good-looking  waiter-girls,  whom  tbey  had 
kept  awake  all  night. 

The  total  abstinence  man  may  probably  be  shocked  at  such 
a  display,  but  if  he  tries  mildly  to  remonstrate,  the  people  sim- 
ply answer  him  that  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  the 
longest  lives  of  any  people. 

After  such  a  scene  of  merriment  the  next  stopping -place 
may  be  at  a  solitary  landing,  or  some  fjord,  with  only  a  wood- 
en wharf  aud  a  shed,  sometimes  with  hardly  a  house  in  sight. 
But  one  must  not  be  deceived  by  this  apparent  solitude,  for 
often,  not  far  off,  between  the  rocky  hills  or  behind  the  for- 
ests, are  farms,  hamlets,  saw-mills,  and  at  some  distance  the 
highway. 

As  the  voyage  drew  to  a  close,  and  we  approached  the  upper 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Botlmia,  the  twilight  had  disappeared,  and 
between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  suu  hardly  one  hour 
elapsed.  We  came  to  Stromsund.  our  last  point  of  destina- 
tion before  reaching  Ilaparanda.  Here  the  steamer  remained 
several  Iiours, 

The  spot  seemed  lonely  enough.  Close  to  the  landing  was 
a  email  lake,  on  the  outlet  of  which  was  a  grist-mill,  a  farm 
or  two  in  sight,  witli  rocks  covered  with  lichens,  interspersed 
with  boulders  of  granite,  small  pine  or  fir  trees,  and  sterile 
soil.  Everything  appeared  so  deserted,  that  involuntarily  one 
asked  himself  where  the  large  cargo  landed  was  going  to  be 
distnbuted.  A  few  swallowis  high  in  the  air,  assured  us  of 
a  continuation  of  the  line  weather. 

StrOmsund  is  at  the  end  of  the  lUne  fjord,  not  far  from  the 
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river  of  that  name,  upon  the  banks  of  which  were  farms  and 
saw-mills. 

Il&ne&  was  aboat  four  miles  distant,  on  the  highway  which 
skirts  the  Baltic,  and  during  the  navigation  season  connected 
with  Stromsnnd  by  telegraph.  The  road,  like  the  country, 
was  silent ;  on  my  way  there  I  met  only  two  carts,  the  drivers 
being  women,  who  walked  up  the  hills  instead  of  nding,  for 
fear  of  tiring  their  hoi*ses. 

The  village  contained  the  parish  church,  a  large  edifice, 
which  could  seat  about  twenty-live  hundred  persons,  and  is 
often  crowded ;  it  had  white  painted  walls,  with  seats  of  bare 
boards.  Over  the  altar  was  a  silvered  figure  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  with  imitation  of  blood  coming  from  the  nailed  hands 
and  feet  and  from  the  side.  Above  the  pulpit  was  written, 
*'  Praise  be  to  God  in  Heaven." 

There  were  no  religious  paintings  on  the  walls ;  on  the  stee- 
ple was  a  cross,  over  which  was  a  weather-cock.  The  grave- 
yard surrounded  the  church,  and  looked  neglected. 

At  a  short  distance  was  a  well,  common  to  all,  about  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  deep.  Inside,  somewhat  above  the  water,  there 
was  a  crust  of  ice  several  feet  thick,  which  sometimes  remains 
there  all  the  year  round.     The  water  was  delicious. 

A  fair  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  many 
empty  wooden  houses,  not  painted,  which  are  used  at  that 
time,  gave  an  abandoned  look  to  the  place.  Now  and  then  a 
woman  or  man  was  seen  walking,  making  one  feel  that  the 
hamlet  had  not  been  entirely  left  to  itself. 

The  doctor  of  the  village  was  at  home,  and  received  me 
most  kindly ;  he  told  me  that  the  winter  had  been  very  cold, 
the  thermometer  falling  to  40°  and  45°  below  zero ;  and  there 
was  still  snow  on  the  ground  on  the  2d  of  June.  But  now,  in 
the  gardens,  the  pease  were  about  two  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  would  be  fit  for  the  table  at  the  end 
of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  The  polished  pine 
floor  of  his  house  was  so  clean  and  white  that  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  walk  upon  it.  In  the  unpretending  little  library 
there  were  scientific  and  medical  works,  and  volumes  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German ;  everything  was  simple  and  com- 
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f  ortable ;  tlie  rooms  were  large,  aud  ever;?  wiudow  was  crowd- 
ed with  flower-pots. 

lie  kindly  invited  me  to  etay  to  dinner,  bnt  being  afraid  of 
misaing  the  steamer,  I  declined.  StiM,  the  conntry  hospitality 
would  not  permit  me  to  leave  without  taking  some  refresh- 
ment, and,  if  I  had  been  a  smoker,  to  enjoy  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 

Returning  to  Strorasund,  all  was  life.  I  wondered  where  the 
people  could  have  come  from.  Numerous  carts  had  arrived 
from  different  parta  of  tlie  conntry,  to  take  tlie  cargo  that  had 
been  landed  by  the  steamer — composed  of  rye  and  barley  flour, 
a  complete  steam  apparatus  for  a  saw-mill,  barrels  of  snuff, 
boxes  and  hogsheads  of  claret  and  other  wine,  iron  pots,  casks 
of  nails,  dry  goods  of  all  sorts,  bags  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  in  fact 
all  the  eommodiliea  found  in  a  conntry  store. 

Another  steamer  liad  arrived  crowded  with  men  from  the 
inland  districts,  and  here  two  hundred  more  were  to  be  added 
to  the  number.  They  were  all  farmers,  belonging  to  the  fc- 
vdring,  one  of  the  military  oi-ganizatioiis,  and  were  going  to 
drill  and  exercise  for  several  weeks,  under  competent  officers, 
at  some  point  lower  down  the  coast. 

From  the  Rdne  river  tlie  coast,  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  runs  east  and  west.  A  sail  nf  a  few  hours 
brings  one  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tome  river;  bnt,  on  account 
of  the  shoals  and  shallowness  of  the  watei*,  vessels  have  to  stop 
a  few  miles  below.  At  that  time  a  small  steamer  took  the 
passengers  to  Ilaparanda.  a  few  miles  higher  up. 

The  town  is  in  G5°  51'  N.  lat.,  and  forty-one  miles  south  of 
the  arctic  circle,  and  has  a  popnlation  of  about  one  thousand, 
mostly  Finlaudei-B,  It  is  1°  18'  farther  north  than  Archangel, 
and  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  most  northern  part  of  Iceland. 
The  snn  rises  on  the  21&t  of  June  at  12.01  a.h.,  and  sets  at 
11.37  P.M. 

From  the  22d  to  the  25th  of  June  the  traveller  may  enjoy 
the  sight  of  the  midnight  snn  from  Avasaxa,  a  hill  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  and  about  forty-five  miles  distant, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream ;  and  should  he  bo  a  few  days 
later,  by  driving  north  on  the  high-road  he  may  still  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
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Haparanda  is  quite  a  thriving  place,  with  many  large  and 
well-painted  houses;  it  has  seyeral  stores,  and  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial depot  for  the  population  farther  north,  its  exports  be- 
ing chiefly  timber  and  tar.  It  has  risen  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions siace  the  cession  of  Finland  by  Sweden  to  Russia.  For- 
merly the  seat  of  commerce  was  on  the  island  of  TomeU,  lying 
almost  opposite.  It  has  two  churches ;  a  high-school,  where 
students  can  prepare  themselves  to  enter  one  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  where  French,  English,  German,  and  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  taught  ;•  and  public  schools  for  primary  education ; 
it  also  has  a  newspaper. 

This' is  the  last  telegraphic  station  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
whence  messages  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
telegraph-operators  are  all  educated  men,  who  have  passed  a 
rigid  examination,  and  are  required  to  understand  English, 
German,  and  French.  The  same  regulations  are  also  enforced 
in  Norway.  The  postal-telegraph  system  has  always  existed 
in  both  countries,  and  the  tarifE  of  charges  is  uniform,  whether 
the  distance  be  short  or  long. 

There  is  a  good  hotel,  where  the  rooms  are  comfortable  and 
the  fare  excellent ;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  towns  between 
Stockholm  and  this  point  where  you  can  be  so  well  enter- 
tained. The  size  of  the  landlord,  and  that  of  his  good  and 
pleasant  wife,  spoke  well  for  the  food  and  the  climate  of  the 
conntry. 

The  news  of  my  arrival  was  soon  spread  over  the  little 
town.  The  judge,  clergyman,  custom-house  oflicers,  school- 
master, postmaster,  banker,  and  others  came  to  the  hotel  to 
see  me,  and  they  all  welcomed  me  to  Haparanda.  Though 
living  in  the  remote  North,  they  had  all  the  politeness  of  their 
countrymen  of  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  South. 

When  I  told  them  that  I  intended  to  go  as  far  north  as 
I  coald  by  land,  they  seemed  somewhat  astonished.  When 
they  heard  I  wanted  to  cross  to  the  polar  sea,  "  There  are 
difiiculties  in  the  way,"  they  said ;  "  the  people  do  not  speak 
the  Swedish  language ;  after  awhile  there  is  no  road,  and  the 
country  is  wild,  sparsely  populated,  and  the  people  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  where  you  wish  to  go.    Will  you  be  able 
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to  eat  their  food  1  If  not,  jou  must  buy  what  you  want 
here."  "The  food,"  said  I,  "does  not  trouble  me  in  the 
leaBt ;  I  can  eat  anythiDg." 

They  did  not  see  how  I  could  ever  get  along.  "Just  go  as 
far  as  the  high-road,  and  come  back,"  was  their  connsel.  "No," 
said  I ;  "  I  must  go  as  far  as  North  Capo." 

When  they  saw  me  resolved  to  go,  they  took  as  much  inter- 
est ill  my  undertaking  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  dear  rela- 
tives; they  got  an  excellent  guide  for  me,  and  seemed  over- 
joyed that  they  had  been  able  to  find  mo  one,  aTid  said  that 
they  knew  I  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man.  They 
were  not  mistaken.  Ilis  name  was  Andreas  Jacob  Josefsson, 
and  proved  to  be  as  good  and  honest  a  fellow  as  any  one  whoso 
services  I  could  have  secured.  He  was  a  tall  Finlander,  and 
had  a  kind  fnco.  lie  had  lived  in  Califoniia  ignite  awhile,  and 
conld  speak  a  little  English;  he  had  come  back  to  Sweden  to 
i-ejoin  his  sweetheart,  and  be  married  ;  he  wanted  to  go  back 
tu  America,  but  she  did  not,  and  accordingly  he  hod  settled 
here — the  home  of  his  wife. 

The  great  charm  of  travelling  in  Scandinavia  is  by  the  relay 
stations,  called  gastgifoareg&rd  in  Sweden.  The  conveyance 
given  to  the  traveller  is  a  cart  called  karra,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse — a  light  vehicle,  witlt  only  two  wheels,  the  body  and 
shafts  continuous,  generally  without  springs,  and  with  a  seat 
large  enough  for  two  persons,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  lug- 
gage. 

There  are  more  tlian  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  roads  in 
Sweden,  all  with  poet -stations,  numbering  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred. There  are  four  kinds  of  roads;  the  kungsvdg  (king's 
road)  being  the  finest ;  /taradsviitf  {country  road),  most  of  which 
are  very  good  ;  aockenvay  (parish  road),  which  is  not  so  good, 
and  often  bad;  and  the  byvag  (village  road), which  is  narrow, 
and  very  rongh.  It  may,  therefore,  be  judged  that  before  one 
can  SCO  the  conntry  thoroughly  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do.  In 
the  sparsely  inhabited  districts  some  of  the  stations  are  very 
humble,  but  the  traveller  is  glad  to  roach  thum  after  a  hard 
day's  journey. 

The  distance  between  each  station  is  generally  abont  one 
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uid  a  half  Swedish  milca ;  seldom  lees  than  a  mile,  or  more 
than  two  miles,  although  in  eoiue  districts  the  iotervala  are 
greater,  on  account  of  tlie  scantiness  of  the  population.  Most 
of  theee  stations  are  farms,  and  at  all  of  them  food  and  lodging 
can  be  had;  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  comfortable, 
especially  on  the  high-roads  which  connect  the  towns  or  cities ; 
bat  in  remote  or  unfrequented  districts  the  fare  is  very  poor, 
and  a  stranger  finds  it  liard  to  get  accustomed  to  the  diet.  The 
people  who  keep  them  generally  receive  coiii])i;iisation  from 


uic  tiLHtTiiniciiL,  iKu  uiLi  iiiiioiint  paid  is  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  tlio  traffic.  Tlie  State  makes  these  arrangements 
with  the  most  responsible  farmers  in  eacli  district,  and  good 
and  faithful  service  is  tlicrefore  insnred.  At  each  station 
there  is  a  register  in  which  travellers  record  their  names,  with 
their  destination,  the  place  they  have  left,  their  vocation,  and 
the  number  of  horses  they  take.  On  the  cover  of  this  book 
the  rules  relating  to  the  road  are  inscribed.  The  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  traveller  is  required  to  wait  is  accord- 
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ing  to  tlie  mimber  of  horscB  taken  before.  Tlie  tariff  of  prices 
from  one  statiou  to  another  is  indicated  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, 80  that  no  mistalte  can  be  made.  Generally  the  rate  is 
one  krona  and  twenty  Ore  per  Swedish  mile  in  the  country, 
and  one  krona  and  sixty  ore  in  the  towns.  Every  month  the 
records  are  taken  np  by  Government  officers,  and  if  any  trav- 
eller has  any  complaint  to  make,  he  registers  it,  with  his  name 
appended. 

In  Sweden  all  the  farmers  within  a  s(Tecified  distance  of 
each  station  are  obliged  to  furnish  horses  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  station-master.  This  law  seems  to  be  rigorous ;  but  it 
is,  doubtless,  tlie  only  practicable  way  to  accomplish  the  end 
desired.  Hence  the  stations  are  established  in  places  where 
constant  supplies  of  horses  can  be  obtained.  The  traveller  is 
charged  an  additional  stun  for  the  use  of  vehicles  and  harness 
— the  usual  rates  for  the  sleigli  or  cart  being  three  uro  per 
mile  for  n  cart  without  springs,  and  six  Ore  for  one  with 
springs.  The  station-master  provides  the  driver.  The  cost  of 
ferries  or  bridges  is  borne  by  the  traveller. 

The  amount  of  weight  allowed  is  four  hundred  ponnds,  in- 
eluding  the  passenger;  but  there  is  never  any  difficulty,  nuless 
the  traveller  has  an  unusual  amount  of  luggage :  two  together 
pay  faro  for  one  and  a  half.  A  driver  is  lined  twenty-five 
kroner  for  overdiarge.  If  the  traveller  hurts  the  horse  by 
fast  driving,  he  is  responsible  for  damages.  The  speed  allow- 
ed by  law  is  one  Swedish  mile  for  every  hour  and  a  half ;  but 
they  always  drive  faster,  and  the  average  is  a  little  over  five 
English  miles  an  hour.  When  sending  &yo}'bud {ihut  is,  order- 
ing a  horse  in  advance),  either  by  messenger  or  letter,  if  the 
traveller  comes  too  late  he  has  to  pay  twenty-five  ore  every 
hour,  and  the  driver  is  compelled  to  wait  only  four  hours. 
Sometimes  the  post  department  has  to  change  the  stations, 
either  on  account  of  the  farmers  refusing  to  have  them  any 
longer,  or  because  they  are  not  properly  kept. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  (yotmtry  within  the  Arctic  Circle. — Leaving  Haparanda. — A  Finnish  Station.— 
The  Mosquitoes. — Female  Drivers. — Kindness  of  People  to  Beasts  of  Burden. — 
Comfortable  Farms. — A  Hamlet  —  The  Midnight  Sun.  —  Sattajarvl — Willing  to 
come  to  America. 

The  country,  which  extends  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  is  almost  entirely  within 
the  arctic  circle,  and  presents  a  vegetation  not  seen  elsewhere 
at  such  high  latitudes.  Vast  areas  are  covered  with  forests  of 
pine  and  fir,  the  latter  predominating,  while  many  hills  are 
clad  with  the  white  birch  to  their  very  top. 

One  can  travel  long  distances  by  water,  boat  stations  being 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  streams.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  how  well  watered  the  country  is :  the  rivers  swarm 
with  salmon,  and  the  lakes  with  other  iish. 

The  Lule,  the  Kalix,  and  the  Torne  are  the  main  rivers  in 
those  regions.     The  Kemi  flows  through  Finland. 

The  Torne  River  is  the  longest  and  the  most  northerly 
stream  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  it  now  forms  the 
boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russian  Finland.  Its  north- 
em  branch,  the  Muonio,  rises  in  Lake  Kilpijarvi,  69°  N.,  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea  ;  while  the  Alten,  Tana,  and  other 
less  important  streams  flow  northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  mountains  slope  gently  on  this  side,  but  fall  grand  and 
steep  towards  Norway. 

On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  are  numerous  farms  and 
hamlets,  often  surrounded  by  fine  meadows  and  fields  of  rye, 
oats,  and  barley.  Vegetation  is  wonderfully  rapid  under  the 
influence  of  almost  constant  sunshine,  seven  or  eight  weeks 
only  intervening  between  the  sowing  and  the  harvest. 

The  journey  from  Haparanda  to  the  Arctic  sea  is  extremely 
interesting,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  the  distance  as  the 
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■^jw  iie*  lwiii:r  over  o  deg.  of  Utitade  to  the  most  northern 
exrzvmiCT  oi  the  Liad:  bat  the  loate  traversed  to  Cape 
N'.'pikva  imi  to  the  ]kLigero  Sound  is  about  five  hundred 
3tiles  The  coonnrj  is  inhabited  bv  Finns,  who  are  cultivators 
v/f  :iie  soiL  The  LipUnders  roam  over  the  land  with  their 
heri$  of  reindeer.  The  sommer  climate  is  delightful,  and  dur- 
:a^  :ae  period  of  ooacisuoos  davlight  one  can  travel  all  night 
if  be  T^ieasseik  Fu:  there  are  cieat  drawbacks :  from  the  end  of 
June  ^?  aeanr  the  end  of  Aojni^  the  country  is  infested  with 
$w;ir*us  of  aic^tti:*.>ek  which  are  very  annoying.  The  fare  is 
v.vdn$e.  ,iztd^  to  oue  aoc  jkvastomed  to  it,  not  very  palatable. 

F>.>m  IbpdLT^sddi  the  hi^-road  goes  northward  as  far  as 
F^i^ila  ind  KeocT^A  distance  of  over  seventeen  Swedish  miles, 
p«;s^n;f  ;it  tiaute^  th:\H;^  a  heautiful  country,  and  then  through 
^>r«^ts^  mvvHdk:!\&$^  and  desolate  regions.  There  are  eleven 
^HJx^^rtarioiiiSv  where  horse*  are  changed,  and  where  food  and 
\»d!XHii:  :ti.iY  Sr  v*i<a:acvL  On  the  journey  very  little  luggage 
soouid  l>e  rakott. 

Wo  will  MOW  :\w  awliile  leave  the  shores  of  the  Bothnia, 
.iud  iCi>  !io«hw^,to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  summer  climate 

ot  :ho«>c  reiciotr;?. 

l**!o  Ai'tcrn^vEt  of  my  departure  the  yard  of  the  hotel  pre- 

^ititxi  .in  uriusua:;v  animated  appearance.  The  judge,  the  cus- 
i-ai'lioiis^^  orfi.vrs  the  linker,  and  other  newly-made  friends, 
^-u  te^'iiiMcd  to  drink  to  my  health,  and  to  the  success  of 
V .    K^uMiev.     5>jK.whes  were  made,  and  a  last  admonition  was 

^i-^ii  :o  Miv  ic«ide.  Josefsson,  to  take  gixxl  care  of  me.  As 
u.  \«><.  staru'd  all  raised  their  hats  and  g:ivo  thrive  cheers. 
-  ><u..*tvxi  :iio.iu and.  with  a  crack  of  the  whip,  started :  as  I 
iuH^v  u>  K-.ivi  to  icet  a  last  look,  they  were  still  cheering 
^H.  ^>.  ^^o  lor  h.ul  Mv  wirj-  animal  paced  at  a  very  rapid 
-.?  ^  :K>Ii  i  :ouch  of  the  whip.    We  passed  two  or  tlireo 


*.,^>.>..«<^^x.i  -^nted.  with  nice  enclosures  around  the  giir- 
^  v*^    »v^.  *  Kivcrwith  its  numerous  islands,  appeared 


.  '    v   :'>caiKV  roise  Avasaxa;  while  woods,  mead- 


«*A*i*  «h 


v^ifts  .,^i,j^>i  h^»use<s  and  far-off  hills  completed 
^^  '         '    ^Hj^»  weather  vras  delightful,  the  atmos- 


>«i^««    ^^   MKi 


>jncUtg>:iHr  laertttometer  marking  during  the 
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day  68®  to  70**.  Late  in  the  evening  I  stopped  at  a  post-sta- 
tion where  the  family  spoke  Swedish,  the  hamlet  consisting  of 
a  few  scattered  farms.  The  people  were  at  first  shy ;  but,  after 
hearing  that  I  was  from  America,  tliey  became  friendly,  for 
several  persons  from  that  district  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  The  farm  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  arctic 
circle.  The  disappearance  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  was 
short,  and  the  sunset  very  brilliant.  The  sunrise  which  fol- 
lowed a  short  time  afterwards  was  indescribably  beautiful. 

During  the  night  of  bright  daylight  several  carts  entered 
the  yard.  The  men  unharnessed  their  horses,  put  them  into 
the  stable,  gave  them  the  hay  that  they  had  carried  with  them, 
and  water,  and  then  went  into  one  of  the  houses,  where  they 
could  rest  and  sleep ;  for  in  this  part  of  the  world  the  doors  of 
the  dwellings  are  not  locked.  Some  stopped  only  to  rest  their 
horses,  while  others  remained  to  get  the  sleep  they  needed. 
Most  of  these  cai-ts  were  loaded  with  miscellaneous  goods,  on 
their  way  to  some  country  store  or  hamlet ;  others  had  bags 
of  Russian  flour,  the  supply  from  the  farm  having  run  short. 

After  a  breakfast  of  smoked  reindeer  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
and  hard  bread,  and  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee,  I  left  the  sta- 
tion. The  wife  at  first  refused  payment,  as  I  had,  she  said, 
given  more  than  an  equivalent  in  presents  to  the  children. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  men  were  busy,  either  in  the 
fields,  floating  timber  down  the  stream,  or  at  the  saw-mills. 

At  every  station  I  had  a  young  girl  for  a  driver,  and  these 
children  of  the  North  seemed  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  me. 
My  first  driver's  name  w^as  Ida  Catharina :  she  gave  me  a  sil- 
ver ring,  and  was  delighted  when  she  saw  it  on  my  finger. 
I  promised  to  bring  her  a  gold  one  the  following  winter,  and 
I  kept  my  word.  She  was  glad  indeed,  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  drive,  after  paying,  I  gave  her  a  silver  piece.  Another 
driver,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  named  Ida  Carolina.  The  tire 
of  one  of  our  wheels  became  loose,  but  she  was  equal  to  the 
emergency ;  she  alighted,  blocked  the  wheel  with  a  stone,  went 
to  a  farm-house  and  boiTowed  a  few  nails  and  a  hammer,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  farmer  made  everything  right  in  a  few 
minutes ;  she  did  not  seem  in  the  least  put  out  by  the  acci- 
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dent.  She  chatted  with  me  all  the  time,  though  I  did  not 
nnderEtand  what  she  said,  for  I  did  not  then  know  the  Finnish 
language.  She  was  a  little  beauty,  with  large  blue  ej'es,  thick 
fair  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  From  early  life  children  are 
taught  to  depend  upon  themselves. 

Nietnis  was  the  next  station :  the  little  farm  stood  by  itself, 
looking  poor  enough  ;  there  were  four  or  five  low  buildings, 
with  roofs  covered  with  turf.  The  small  bouse  for  travellers 
was  scrupulously  clean,  but  bad  only  one  room,  with  two  beds, 
a  few  chairs,  a  table,  a  looking-gkss,  and  a  bureau,  in  which 
the  family  stored  their  wealth  ;  next  to  this  room  was  a  little 
closet  where  the  milk  was  kept. 

The  dwelling-bouse,  close  by,  was  a  hnmble  one,  and  dirty. 
Its  occupants  were  an  aged  man,  with  long,  shaggy,  black 
hair,  his  wife,  and  a  niece,  a  fair-baited  girl  named  Kristina, 
who,  when  I  arrived,  immediately  washed  her  face  and  bands, 
combed  her  hair,  put  a  clean  skirt  over  her  dirty  one,  adjusted 
a  clean  handkerchief  on  her  Iiead,  and  her  toilet  was  complete. 
The  coffee-pot  was  then  pnt  on  the  fire,  and  a  enp  of  coffeo 
was  made.  The  old  woman  was  dark-eomplexioned,  and  her 
hair  was  almost  black^traits  certainly  not  of  the  Scandinavian 
or  Finnish  type;  she  reminded  meofagypsy.  "When  she  heard 
where  I  had  come  from  she  suddenly  hugged  me ;  I,  in  good- 
humor,  returned  the  compliinent,  regardless  of  consequences, 
for  her  hair  looked  suspicious.  When  ready  to  leave,  the  old 
fellow,  who  was  my  driver,  bad  managed  to  pnt  on  hie  best 
coat,  which  appeared  to  be  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old. 

The  next  station  was  Ruskola,  the  best  stopping-place  be- 
tween Ilaparanda  and  Pajala.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  spoke 
Swedish,  and  both  understood  what  comfort  meant.  The 
farm  was  large  and  productive.  At  a  short  distance  was  the 
hamlet  of  Matarengi,  witli  a  strange-looking  red  chui-cli,  quite 
old,  with  a  separate  belfry,  and  the  parsonage  close  by.  There 
were  several  country  stores,  which  reminded  me  of  those  found 
in  little  villages  in  America.  Many  of  the  farms  seemed  thrif- 
ty, and  there  was  a  large  tract  of  cidtivated  land  and  fine 
meadows.  We  were  in  the  soch-n  (parish)  of  Ofre  Tornefi, 
which  bad  a  population  of  about  twenty.seyen  hundred. 
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Should  one  be  detained,  he  may  drive  as  far  as  Pajala,  and 
from  the  high  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  at  that 
place  may  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  midnight  sun  a  few  days 
later.  How  strange  to  those  living  in  more  southern  latitudes 
are  those  evening  and  morning  twilights,  which  merge  insensi- 
bly into  each  other !  to  travel  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
night,  and  no  stars  to  be  seen ;  where  the  moon  gives  no  light, 
and,  going  farther  north,  where  the  sun  shines  continuously 
day  after  day !  The  stranger  at  first  does  not  know  when  to 
go  to  bed  and  when  to  rise ;  but  the  people  know  the  hours 
of  rest  by  their  clocks  and  watches,  and  by  looking  at  the  sun. 

I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  the  sun  shone 
brightly ;  but  this  was  no  sign  of  a  late  hour,  as  it  was  only 
three  a.m.  I  slept  again ;  and  when  I  awoke  everything  was 
so  still  in  the  house  that  I  took  another  nap;  when  I  awoke 
for  the  third  time,  I  found  that  my  watch  had  stopped ;  then 
going  into  the  next  room,  I  saw  by  the  clock  there  that  it  was 
one  o'clock  p.m.  The  family  laughed,  for  they  had  kept  quiet 
for  fear  of  disturbing  me. 

In  these  latitudes  the  snow  has  hardly  melted  when  the 
mosquitoes  appear  in  countless  multitudes,  and  the  people 
have  no  rest  night  or  day.  They  had  already  appeared,  and 
their  numbers  increased  daily ;  they  became  more  voracious, 
and  their  sting  more  painful ;  in  wooded  districts  they  are  a 
perfect  plague  in  the  month  of  July  and  until  the  middle  of 
August,  after  which  a  gnat  appears.  This  bites  very  hard 
during  the  day,  but  at  night  leaves  one  in  peace,  for  it  never 
enters  the  houses.  Last  of  all  comes  a  species  of  sand-fly, 
which  also  is  very  disagreeable.  I  was  surprised,  at  a  turn  of 
the  road,  to  see  a  black  cloud,  apparently  composed  of  minute 
flies.  It  was  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes,  so  thick  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  anything  beyond.  I  was  hurrying  the  horse 
through  it  when  the  animal  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  I  saw 
three  men  working  on  the  road  who  had  previously  been  in- 
visible. This  seems  incredible,  but  such  are  the  facts.  Josefs- 
son  laughed,  and  observed, "  We  have  a  saying  here,  that  when 
a  traveller  comes  he  writes  his  name  in  a  bed  of  mosquitoes, 
and  when  he  comes  back  the  following  year  he  sees  it  again." 
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We  drove  rapidly  tlirough  the  cloud,  but  a  part  of  the  Hwarm 
followed  us  like  birds  of  prey.  Tliey  surrounded  ne  in 
myriads,  and  tlieir  bum  was  far  from  charming.  I  had  never 
Been  such  immense  swarms  before,  and  had  never  met  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  Statee,  in 
New  Jersey,  or  in  Equatorial  Africji.  One  should  wear  a  veil 
around  a  broad -brimmed  hat,  to  protect  the  face.  The  natives 
bear  the  plagdo  with  apparent  equanimity.  Tliese  mosquitoes 
are  a  distinct  species,  being  heavy  and  easily  killed,  and  not 


taking  to  wing  like  the  better-known  varieties;  their  bito  was 
less  painful  than  that  of  the  common  kind,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  pleasant.  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  gloves,  for  i  had 
hardly  crushed  hundreds  when  the  nest  instant  the  number 
of  my  assailants  became  as  great  as  before. 

Everywhere  I  noticed  the  kindness  of  the  people  towards 
tlieir  beasts  of  burden.  Horses  cannot  be  hurried  where  the 
country  is  hilly,  though  I  suppose  it  is  sometimes  done  when 
a  man  is  under  the  inSuence  of  liquor,  or  is  wicked  at  heart. 
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A  horse,  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  stops  when 
he  thinks  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  get  ont,  turns  his  head 
towards  the  vehicle  to  see  that  every  one  is  off,  and  then  as- 
cends. If  all  are  not  out,  he  waits,  and,  when  urged  by  the 
voice,  or  by  a  slight,  harmless  touch  of  the  whip,  he  seems 
quite  astonished,  and  often  during  the  ascent  stops  and  turns 
his  head,  as  if  to  say  to  the  remaining  occupant,  "Why 
don't  you  get  out?'  The  farmers  and  their  families  inva- 
riably walk  up-hill;  hence  the  horses  are  disagreeably  sur- 
prised when  their  load  remains,  especially  when  the  whip 
slightly  touches  them  on  the  back.  From  one  station  to  an- 
other the  driver  often  stops,  cuts  his  black  bread  into  small 
pieces,  gives  them  to  the  horse,  caresses  him,  treats  him  to  a 
handful  of  hay,  and  then  continues  his  route.  This  kind  treat- 
ment not  only  speaks  well  for  the  people,  but  it  also  makes 
the  horses  exceedingly  gentle  and  docile ;  vicious  ones  are  sel- 
dom found.  Colts  are  much  petted,  and  often  come  into  the 
kitehen,  where  they  are  caressed,  and  treated  to  salt,  or  some- 
thing else  they  like. 

The  station  where  I  remained  for  the  night  was  poor 
enongfa.  The  building  for  travellers  had  only  one  room  fin- 
ished, and  men  were  sleeping  on  skins  on  the  floor,  and  others 
on  benches,  in  their  ordinary  clothing.  An  old  woman  with 
her  daughter  and  her  baby  were  in  one  bed,  an  old  man  was 
in  another,  and  everything  looked  dirty.  I  could  get  only  cold 
fish  to  eat ;  one  of  the  men  offered  to  go  and  spear  some,  but 
I  concluded  to  eat  this  and  go  to  sleep.  Some  fresh  hay  was 
placed  on  the  floor,  two  reindeer  skins  were  spread  over  it, 
a  sheep-skin  blanket  was  put  over  all,  and  my  couch  was  com- 
plete. 

The  traveller  is  surprised  to  meet  so  many  comfortable 
farms,  with  large  dwelling-houses,  which,  with  the  barn  and 
cow-house,  are  the  three  prominent  buildings.  There  are 
several  other  houses  besides,  such  as  sheds,  storehouses,  black- 
smith shops,  etc.  In  the  yard,  which  is  generally  enclosed  by 
the  houses  on  three  sides,  is  the  old-fashioned  well  with  its 
sweep,  a  bucket  at  one  end  and  a  stone  at  the  other.  From 
the  well  a  trough  communicates  with  the  building  where  the 
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COWS  are  kept.  Tliis  strnetnre  is  peculiar;  the  ceiling  is  low, 
the  windows  very  small,  giving  but  little  light ;  the  place  is  en- 
tirely floored, and  pens  are  built  on  each  aide;  along  these  h 
gutter  gathers  all  the  manure,  which  is  preserved  with  great 
care.  The  cattle  do  not  lie  on  straw  or  hay-  At  one  end  of 
the  room  is  a  large  piece  of  masonry,  encasing  an  iron  pot 
three  or  four  foet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep,  used  for 
cooking  food  for  the  cattle;  this  food  is  generally  coarse 
marsh  grass,  mixed  with  the  dnst  coming  from  the  threshing 
of  the  grain ;  this  pot  is  also  used  as  the  bathing  and  washing- 
tub.  Sheep,  when  numerous,  have  a  house  by  themselves ;  if 
not,  they  are  penned  in  a  corner.  There  is  a  separate  stable 
for  the  horse. 

The  dwelling,  with  few  exceptions,  consists  of  a  single  story, 
usually  containing  two  rooms,  one  on  each  side.  One  is  used 
as  bakery  and  kitchen,  and  also  as  a  sleeping -room;  at  one 
corner  is  the  fireplace,  a  strange  structure,  six  or  eight  feet 
square,  made  of  solid  flat  slabs  of  stone,  generally  plastered 
over.  Wood  is  placed  in  these  ovens,  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sumed and  only  charcoal  remains,  a  sliding  iron  trap-door  pre- 
vents the  heat  from  escaping,  warming  the  walls.  The  heat 
thus  produced  for  the  first  few  hours  is  vary  great,  and  often 
the  room  is  made  unbearable  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  such  an  atmosphere,  which  is  often  retained  for  two  or  threo 
days ;  in  one  section  of  the  structure  there  is  an  open  fireplace 
used  for  cooking.  Beds  are  placed  along  the  walls,  in  number 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  These  are  a  kind  of  slid- 
ing box,  so  that  they  can  be  made  of  different  widths,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements;  they  are  filled  with  hay  or  straw, 
furaished  with  home-made  blankets  or  sheep-skins,  and  some- 
times with  eider-down  covers  and  pillowe.  In  the  morning 
the  box  is  drawn  in,  and,  when  covered  with  a  board,  answers 
for  a  sofa,  upon  which  people  rest  during  the  day.  The  whole 
family,  including  servants,  males  and  females,  sleep  in  tliis 
room.  On  the  other  side  is  the  guest-room,  which  ie  also 
used  as  a  sleeping  apartment.  One  or  two  bedsteads,  the  beda 
filled  with  the  down  of  the  eider-duck,  the  blankets  made  of 
the  same  material,  form  the  chief  part  of  the  furniture. 
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There  are  many  small  and  poor  farms,  where  a  large  family 
has  to  work  hard  to  get  a  living  from  the  soil ;  in  their  homes, 
dirty  and  crowded,  typhus  fever  often  makes  great  ravages. 
The  farms  are  generally  by  the  banks  of  rivers  or  near  lakes, 
for  there  the  land  is  better,  and  fish  is  plentifal. 

The  living  eked  out  of  the  soil  in  this  northern  region  would 
be  scanty  indeed  but  for  the  fish  caught  in  these  waters,  and 
the  abundance  of  game-birds.  The  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  these,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  dairy, 
often  constitute  the  farmer's  sole  income. 

From  Matarengi  the  road  ascends  a  steep  hill,  out  of  sight 
of  the  river,  passing  for  several  miles  through  a  desolate  coun- 
try, made  more  dreary  by  the  burning  of  the  forests. 

Between  the  stations  of  Kunsijarvi  and  Ruokojarvi  (jarvi 
means  lake  in  Finnish)  we  crossed  the  arctic  circle  at  66° 
32'  N.,  or  1408  geographical  miles  south  from  the  pole,  where 
the  sun  shines  for  an  cntiro  day  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  the 
observer  will  see  it  above  the  horizon  at  midnight,  and  due 
north.  After  that  date,  by  journeying  north  on  an  average 
of  about  ten  miles  a  da}^  he  would  continue  to  see  the  mid- 
night sun  till  he  reached  the  pole.  On  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber the  sun  descends  to  the  horizon,  where  it  will  rest,  so  to 
speak,  all  day  long ;  on  the  following  day  it  disappears  till  the 
22d  of  March. 

When  returning  southwards  at  the  same  rate,  the  traveller 
will  continue  to  see  the  midnight  sun  in  his  horizon  till  he 
reaches  the  arctic  circle,  where  for  one  day  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sun  is  visible. 

The  sun  at  midnight  is  always  north  of  the  observer,  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  earth.  It  seems  to  travel 
around  a  circle,  requiring  twenty-fonr  hours  for  its  comple- 
tion, it  being  noon  when  it  reaches  the  greatest  elevation,  and 
midnight  at  the  lowest.  Its  ascent  and  descent  are  so  imper- 
ceptible at  the  pole,  and  the  variations  so  slight,  that  it  sinks 
south  very  slowly,  and  its  disappearance  below  the  horizon  is 
almost  immediately  foHowed  by  its  reappearance. 

I  will  now  try  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  midnight 
sun :  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  once  every  year,  and 
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rotatofi  on  its  asia  once  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  eartli'a 
orbit,  01-  path  described  by  it  in  its  annual  revolution  about  the 
sun,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  circle  somewhat  elongated,  called  an  el- 
lipse. The  axis,  about  which  the  daily  rotation  takes-place,  is 
a  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  tlie 
extremities  of  which  are  called  poles— ono  the  north,  and  the 
other  the  south  pole.  The  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  S3°  2S', 
which  angle  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  earth, 
therefore,  in  moving  about  the  sun.  is  not  upright,  but  in- 
clined, BO  that  in  different  parts  of  its  coui-se  it  presents  al- 
ways a  half,  hut  always  a  different  half,  of  its  surface  to  the 
6UU — which  will  be  plain  from  the  accompanying  diagram. 
Twice  in  the  year, 
March  2lBt  and  Sep- 
tember Slst,  the  exact 
half  of  the  earth  along 
its  axis  is  illuminated. 
On  these  dates,  there- 
fore, any  point  on  the 
eartli's  surface  is,  dur- 
ing a  rotation  of  tlie 
earth  on  its  axis,  half 
esrthMiuch  the  time  in  light,  and 
iniJisMmt*!  half  in  darkness — that 
is,  day  and  night  are 
twelve  honre  each  all  over  the  globe.  For  this  reason  these 
dates  are  called  equinoxes — March  Slst  being  the  vernal,  and 
September  21st  the  antnmnal  equinox.  As  the  earth  moves 
on  in  its  orbit  after  March  21st,  the  north  pole  inclines  more 
and  more  towai-ds  the  sun  till  June  2l8t,  after  which  it  turns 
slowly  from  it.  On  September  21st  day  and  night  are  again 
equal  all  over  the  earth,  and  immediately  after  this  the  north 
polo  is  turned  entirely  from  the  sun,  and  does  not  receive  its 
light  again  til!  the  following  March.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  the  north  pole  is  in 
sunlight,  and  has  a  day  of  six  months'  duration.  As  the  north 
pule  becomes  more  and  more  inclined  towards  the  euu,  more 
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and  more  of  the  region  aronnd  that  pole  becomes  illuminated, 
and  therefore  any  point  in  that  region  is,  for  any  given  twenty- 
four  hours,  longer  in  light  than  in  darkness,  and  its  day  is 
longer  than  its  night.  The  nearer  any  point  is  to  the  pole  the 
longer  during  this  time  is  its  day. 

The  number  of  days,  therefore,  of  constant  sunshine  de- 
pends on  the  latitude  of  the  observer ;  and  the  farther  north 
he  finds  himself  the  greater  will  be  this  number.  Thus,  at 
the  pole,  the  sun  is  seen  for  six  months,  at  the  arctic  circle  for 
one  day,  and  at  the  base  of  the  North  Cape  from  the  15th  of 
May  to  the  Ist  of  August.  At  the  pole  the  observer  seems 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  grand  spiral  movement  of  the  sun, 
which  farther  south  takes  place  north  of  him. 

We  have  here  spoken  as  if  the  observer  were  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon;  but  should  he  climb  a  mountain,  the  sun,  of  course, 
will  appear  higher ;  and  should  he,  instead  of  travelling  fifteen 
miles  north,  climb  about  220  feet  above  the  sea-level  each  day, 
he  would  see  it  the  same  as  if  he  had  gone  north  ^  consequent- 
ly, if  he  stood  at  the  arctic  circle  at  that  elevation,  and  had  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  horizon,  he  would  see  the  sun  one 
day  sooner.  If  he  should  climb  to  a  greater  height,  and  have 
the  same  unobstructed  view,  he  would  see  the  midnight  sun 
for  a  correspondingly  longer  time.  Hence  the  tourists  from 
Haparanda  prefer  going  to  Avasaxa,  a  hill  680  feet  above  the 
sea,  from  which,  though  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  the  arctic 
circle,  they  can  see  the  midnight  sun  for  three  days. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  splendid  orb  varies  in  intensity,  like 
that  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  according  to  the  state  of  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  One  day  it  will  be  of  a  deep-red  color,  tinge- 
ing  everything  with  a  roseate  hue,  and  producing  a  drowsy 
effect.  There  are  times  when  the  changes  in  the  color  be- 
tween the  sunset  and  sunrise  might  be  compared  to  the  varia- 
tions of  a  charcoal  fire,  now  burning  with  a  fierce  red  glow, 
then  fading  away,  and  rekindling  with  greater  brightness. 

There  are  days  when  the  sun  has  a  pale,  whitish  appearance, 
and  when  even  it  can  be  looked  at  for  six  or  seven  hours  be- 
fore midnight.  As  this  hour  approaches,  the  sun  becomes  less 
glaring,  gradually  changing  into  more  brilliant  shades  as  it 
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dips  towards  the  lowest  poiut  vi  its  course.  Its  uiotioa  is  very 
elow,  and  for  quite  awhile  it  apparently  follows  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  during  which  there  seems  to  be  a  pause,  as  when  tlie 
sun  reaches  noon.  This  is  midnight.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
glow  of  sunset  mingles  with  that  of  snnnse,  and  one  cannot 
tell  which  prevails;  but  soon  tbo  ligiit  becomes  slowly  and 
gradually  uioro  brilliant,  announcing  the  birth  of  another  day 
—  and  often  before  an  liour  has  elapsed  the  sun  becomes  sv 
dazzling  thiit  one  cannot  look  at  it  wilb  tlie  naked  eye. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Pirtiuicmi,  on  the  banks  of  a  email  lake, 
the  high-road  suddenly  ended,  being  continued  on  the  opposite 
shore.  A  few  farms  were  seen,  bnt  considerable  patience  was 
required  before  a  traveller  could  pursue  his  way;  the  horses 
had  been  let  loose  in  the  wood,  to  seek  their  own  food,  and 
it  took  Bomo  time  to  iind  them.  Arriving  at  the  shore,  we 
crossed  in  a  large  flat-boat,  which  could  take  two  carts  and  two 
horses ;  it  was  managed  by  two  old  women,  who  by  their  vig- 
orous pulls  showed  that  they  understood  their  business:  ten 
minutes  were  occupied  in  crossing  to  the  northern  side,  where 
there  were  several  farms.  The  cattle  were  mostly  of  small 
size,  but  very  fine ;  there  was  also  a  snperb  herd  of  twenty- 
six  cows,  nearly  all  of  which  were  white. 

My  driver,  a  girl  of  about  thirteen,  seemed  to  have  no  fear 
of  rae,  although  not  another  soul  was  to  be  seen  on  the  high- 
road, and  Josefeson  was  far  liohind.  I  gave  her  some  candy, 
with  which  she  was  delighted,  and,  putting  her  arm  around 
my  neck,  gave  me  a  kiss. 

The  drive  continued  to  be  monotonous,  but  I  loved  to  tarry 
at  the  different  hamlets.  At  Sattajiirvi,  the  last  post-station 
before  reaching  Pajala,  old  and  young  flocked  around  me,  and 
JosefsGon  held  them  in  conversation.  They  marvelled  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  been  in  America ;  and,  pointing  to  me, 
shouted, "Talk  American  to  himP  and  then  all  became  silent 
to  bear  us  talk. 

Children  came  up  in  swarms  to  join  the  merry  party.  I 
thonght  1  never  had  seen  such  a  gathering  of  beautiful  young 
l)eople.  Their  coarse  diet  seemeil  to  jigree  with  them,  for  they 
were  pictures  of  health.    The  girls  had  such  pretty  names  as 
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Ida,  Kristina,  Lovisa,  Margarita,  Elsa,  and  Helena.  They  were 
handsome,  with  light  hair,  deep  -  blue  eyes,  rosy  complexions, 
and  pearly  skins ;  and  presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
older  women,  who  appeared  careworn,  and  bore  the  traces  of 
hard  work. 

Girls  in  Scandinavia  do  very  little  hard  work  until  they  are 
confirmed.  Their  early  years  are  passed  in  school ;  but  they 
develop  early,  for  they  have  household  duties  to  perform,  and 
plenty  of  exercise  in  milking  and  feeding  the  cattle,  and  work- 
ing a  little  in  the  fields.  All  this  tends  to  health  and  the  de- 
velopment of  muscle.  Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seven- 
teen many  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  they  soon  fade,  their 
features  becoming  coarse  later  in  life.  I  asked  some  of  them 
if  they  would  like  to  go  to  America,  and  the  answer  was  an 
enthusiastic  "  Yes !" 

I  especially  noticed  one,  named  Kristina,  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  followed  me,  in  company  with  many  others,  wher- 
ever I  went.  She  seemed  to  be  attracted  towards  me,  often 
holding  my  hand,  and  entering  into  animated  conversations. 
"  Would  you  like  to  be  my  driver,  and  come  with  me  to  Amer- 
ica?" I  asked.  "Yes!"  said  the  girl,  her  beautiful  northern 
blue  eyes  looking  at  me;  and  "Yes!"  said  her  mother. 
Mother  and  daughter  suddenly  disappeared,  and  I  thought  I 
had  frightened  them  away ;  but  they  had  gone  to  prepare  din- 
ner for  me. 

When  ready  to  leave  the  place,  the  following  adventure 
awaited  me :  I  was  astonished  to  see  Kristina  coming  towards 
me  with  all  her  fortune — a  bundle  of  clothes — wrapped  in  a 
handkerchief.  Her  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  were 
by  her  side.  All  the  population  of  Sattajarvi  had  come  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  girl.  She  was  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  as  if 
going  upon  a  journey ;  and  as  I  stepped  into  the  cart  she  fol- 
lowed me,  and  all  the  people  shouted, "  Good-bye  I  Live  well  I 
Write  to  us,  Kristina !" 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  that  girl  to  America  ?"  said  Josefs- 
son  to  me.     "  The  road  is  too  hard  for  her  to  follow  us." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I.     "  She  is  to  drive  us  to  Pajala." 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  they  expect  you  to  take  her  with  you  to 
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America.  Don't  j-on  see?  all  lier  family  ar^hcre.  Her  father 
has  come  from  the  fields  ;  all  the  people  are  here  to  saj  good- 
bye; and  she  has  all  her  clothing  in  that  parcel.  They  all  be- 
lieved you  were  in  earnest." 

"  Tell  them,"  eaid  I,  "  that  she  is  going  to  drive  me,  as  sev- 
eral other  girls  have  done  before,  but  only  to  Pajala ;  that  I 
cannot  take  iier  through  the  hard  country  in  which  I  am  to 
travel ;  and  that  she  would  not  have  strength  to  follow  Die." 

The  mother  began  to  cry ;  she  wanted  her  daughter  to  go  to 
America  with  me.  "  Man  1"  said  she,  *'  are  yon  going  to  listen 
to  your  guide  f  I  am  sorry  for  j*ou,  that  you  have  no  will  of 
your  own  ;  I  pity  you." 

Kristiua  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  became  angry,  and  would 
not  drive  me.  As  we  left,  tho  mother  sent  a  volley  of  re- 
proaches after  poor  Joaefeson,  who  said  they  had  all  believed 
that  but  for  him  I  would  have  taken  the  girl  with  me  to 
America.  Visions  of  wealth  for  their  daughter  had  appeared 
to  them ;  but  the  caetle  they  hod  built  in  such  a  short  time 
was  already  a  ruin.  The  people,  however,  called  after  me  to 
"come  again." 

A  drive  of  about  two  hours  brought  me  to  Pajala,  the  spire 
of  whose  parish  church,  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  midnight 
Bun,  was  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  hamlet  is  near  67°  10'  lat.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Torue  River,  which  it  overlooks,  a  little  above  its  junction 
with  the  Muonio,  at  which  point  the  stream  is  three  handred 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  population  is  about  one  hundred  and  lifty,  with  twenty- 
five  homesteads,  thirty -five  horses,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
head  of  cattle,  and  about  six  hundred  sheep;  so  that  there 
was  plenty  of  wool  for  homespnn  clothing.  The  richest  man 
was  said  to  be  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  several 
others  arc  worth  from  one  to  four  thousand — the  former  sum 
buying  here  a  pretty  good  farm,  with  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
house,  and  other  buildings.  The  parish  numbered  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls.  It  has  now  a  fine 
school-house,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  small  population  of  that 
northern  i-egion.    The  place  has  a  very  comfortable  inn,  whose 
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charges  were  very  moderate.  At  that  time  of  the  year  Bahn- 
ou  was  abundant,  and  this,  with  delicious  soft  bread,  dried  or 
smoked  reindeer  meat,  milk,  good  coffee,  excellent  tea  (which 
no  doubt  came  from  Russia),  and  Swedish  beer,  made  up  the 
bill  of  fare:  everything  was  served  in  a  cleanly  way,  and  con- 
stituted a  repast  fit  for  a  king. 

The  salmon  rarely  bite  at  the  hook,  but  are  caught  in  traps 
or  nets  placed  just  above  the  rapids,  or  where  the  water  runs 
swiftly.  While  I  was  in  Haparanda  several  boat-loads  were 
landed  daily.  This  year  the  price  was  considered  high — ^five 
kronor  for  twenty  pounds'  weight,  while  in  some  years  it  is 
not  more  than  three  or  four  kronor ;  but  it  will  become  dear- 
er year  after  year,  as,  with  the  introduction  of  steamers,  the 
people  have  begun  to  export  fish. 

The  parsonage,  where  I  was  received  with  great  kindness, 
was  large,  with  everything  in  it  scrupulously  clean  and  simple; 
the  pine  floors  were  without  carpets,  but  spotless ;  the  books 
revealed  the  culture  of  the  owner,  and  the  newspapers  from 
Stockholm,  received  weekly  by  post,  showed  tliat  even  here 
the  people  could  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  church  was  a  fine  building,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross. 
The  ceiling  was  concave,  the  pulpit  simple — a  relic  of  the  old 
church :  on  the  altar  was  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  crucified, 
and  Mary  Magdalene  coming  to  him.  The  burial-ground,  not 
immediately  adjacent,  was  enclosed  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  the 
entrance  being  through  a  white-painted  gate.  The  first  object 
that  struck  my  eye  was  the  coffin  of  a  little  child  lying  on  the 
ground,  covered  with  a  white  pall,  which  had  been  sent  to  be 
buried  on  the  following  Sunday.  Then  I  came  to  a  grave,  sur- 
rounded by  a  painted  railing  about  eight  feet  square ;  in  the 
centre  was  a  circular  mound,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
rose-bush  in  a  pot,  and  a  young  girl  was  watering  it.  ^^  This  is 
the  grave  of  my  mother,"  said  the  worthy  parson.  "  We  have 
no  grave-diggers,"  he  added, "  and  the  families  of  the  dead  dig 
the  grave  themselves.  In  the  old  graveyard  lies  the  body  of 
LflBStadius,  who  did  so  much  good  in  preaching  to  the  Lapps 
against  the  vice  of  drunkenness."     On  our  return  he  talked 

for  awhile  of  America,  and  of  the  numerous  sects   found 
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there,  and  then  brought  out  a  bottle  of  Swedish  beer,  which 
I  enjoyed  greatly.  When  I  left,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
wo  might  meet  again.  "  You  will  be  always  welcome  to  the 
parsonage." 

Before  my  departure  I  visited  several  of  the  farms,  and  was 
received  everywhere  with  kindness;  qnestion  after  question 
was  asked  of  Josefsson  about  me,  and  all  wondered  why  I 
wished  to  go  so  far  away  from  my  home  to  indulge  in  sight- 
seeing. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Two  ways  of  going  North. — Crossing  the  Torne. — ^Ascent  of  the  Muonio. — A  Boat- 
station. — The  Making  of  Tar. — Ants. — Muoniovaara. — ^The  Palajoki. — A  Thun- 
der-storm.— Solitary  Farms. — fishermen. — A  House  of  Refuge. — Descent  to- 
wards the  Arctic  Sea. 

From  Pajala  the  journey  northwards  may  be  continued  in 
two  ways :  by  ascending  the  Torne,  or  by  crossing  the  narrow 
tract  of  land  opposite  Pajala,  and  going  up  the  Muonio  River. 
The  first  is  the  outlet  of  the  Torne  Lake,  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water,  1308  feet  above  the  sea,  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  68°  25'  north,  almost  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  Ofo- 
ten  fjord  and  the  Lofoden  Islands  in  Norway.  On  its  banks 
are  found  the  hamlets  of  Vittangi  and  Jukkasjarvi,  the  latter 
being  a  great  rendezvous  for  Laplanders. 

The  Muonio  is  decidedly  the  better  route,  as  it  runs  through 
a  larger  extent  of  country ;  it  rises  in  Lake  Kilpisjarvi,  the 
northern  shores  of  which  are  a  few  miles  above  69°  lat.,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  frontier  between  Russian  and  Swedish  Fin- 
land. The  country  for  twenty  miles  westward  of  Pajala  is 
somewhat  thickly  settled,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
rendii  River. 

The  only  way  to  travel  in  summer  is  by  water.  There 
are  regular  boat  -  stations,  which  supply  lodgings  and  food. 
The  fare,  regulated  by  law,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  krona  a  man 
for  every  Swedish  mile,  with  a  small  additional  sum  for  the 
use  of  the  boat. 

The  journey  on  the  Muonio  is  very  exciting ;  rapid  after 
rapid  is  encountered,  all  danger  being  avoided  by  the  wonder- 
ful dexterity  of  the  boatmen.  No  fatigue  is  experienced,  for 
during  the  nearly  three  hundred  miles  ascent  one  has  to  walk 
only  now  and  then  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  the  river.    Towards  the  end  of  June  the  river  is  much 
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swolleu.  The  rush  of  the  water  waa  very  line — tlio  angry  bil- 
lows filling  the  forest  with  their  roar. 

Ou  the  last  day  of  June,  an  hour  ami  a  half  before  mid- 
night, we  crossed  the  Torne.  Following  the  boatman,  who 
carried  my  luggage  on  his  back,  after  about  an  hour's  walk  I 
came  to  Kieksisvaarn,  the  tirst  boat-station,  situated  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  tine  view  of  the  country,  and  overlooking  the 
river  Muunio.  The  people  were  all  asleep,  as  it  was  midnight ; 
the  snn  had  become  paler  and  paler,  its  golden  glow  shedding 
a  drowsy,  quiet  light  over  all  the  landscape,  and  a  heavy  dew- 
was  falling;  the  house-swallows  had  gone  into  their  nests,  the 
enckoo  was  silent,  and  the  sparrows  could  not  be  heard— natnro 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine. 

Tlio  hills  were  covered  to  their  tops  with  dark  fir-trees ; 
contrasting  with  them  was  the  green  now  foliage  of  the  bircli, 
the  white  trunks  of  which  seemed,  in  the  distance,  like  pillars 
of  silver. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened,  and  a  maiden  stood  before  me, 
looking  at  the  sun,  as  if  to  ask  what  time  it  was.  Her  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  tlie  sky  above,  and  her  complexion  rosy;  she 
was  bareheaded  and  barefooted ;  her  yellow  hair,  hanging 
carelessly  over  her  shoulders  and  falling  below  her  waist, 
seemed  to  liave  been  dyed  by  the  rays  of  that  midnight  snn ; 
her  feet  rested  upon  the  grecTi  grass,  which  made  them  appear 
donbly  white.  Seeing  me,  she  started,  not  expecting  to  meet 
a  stranger,  and  was  about  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  when  the 
voice  of  Josefsaon  in  her  own  language  reassured  her.  She 
stopped,  and,  looking  at  me,  said :  "  Stranger,  are  you  looking 
at  the  midnight  sun?  now  the  sun  shines  night  and  day.  Bnt 
the  snmmer  in  our  far  northern  land  is  short;  it  gives  ns 
hardly  time  to  collect  our  harvest.  Our  winters  are  long  and 
often  stormy." 

From  this  maiden  my  eyes  were  directed  to  the  sun.  Just 
after  midnight  I  began  to  notice  a  change;  the  glow  bright- 
ened, and  increased  rapidly  to  a  magnificent  red.  The  snn's 
rays  gilded  the  fore,-;!  and  the  hills,  and  nature  seemed  U>  be 
awake  again;  the  sun  gradually  became  more  lirilliant,  until 
*t  last  it  was  so  dazzling  that  I  could  not  look  at  it. 
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Three  boatmen  were  to  take  us  up  the  river.  One  of  them 
seized  the  little  hand-bag  containing  my  luggage,  and  we 
started.  We  soon  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  clear  Muonio, 
and  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  rapids,  but  the  vapor  rising 
from  the  water  prevented  us  from  seeing  anything.  It  was 
then  1.30  a.m.;  the  thermometer  marked  51°  —  a  fall  of  6° 
since  10.30  p.m. 

Our  boat  was  made  of  only  four  planks,  and  very  light ;  its 
length  was  twenty-seven  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  one  foot 
nine  inches ;  the  broadest  part  was  two  feet  eleven  inches,  at 
a  distance  of  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  bow ;  the  keel  was  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide.  This  form  is  the  best  for  the  turbu- 
lent stream  and  rapids ;  they  have  but  little  draught,  and  are 
very  buoyant ;  the  keel  is  strong,  and  protects  the  bottom 
when  among  the  rocks,  while  heavy  ribs  protect  the  sides. 
Each  boatman  had  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  of  great 
flexibility  and  strength,  and  no  oars  or  rudders  are  used.  My 
chief  boatman,  Hendricks  Wilh,  was  at  the  bow,  and  the  two 
others  took  their  stations  at  the  stern.  We  were  soon  con- 
fronted by  a  rapid,  where  the  water  was  rushing  between  bould- 
ers with  great  force,  and  I  was  able  to  judge  of  the  dexterity 
and  strength  required  in  this  navigation.  The  poles  are  put 
under  the  boat  instead  of  along-side,  and  are  often  much  bent 
by  its  weight ;  Hendricks  supported  himself  and  the  other  two 
boatmen  against  the  inside,  and  soon  was  in  a  dripping  perspi- 
ration. These  currents  have  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  know 
how  to  steer. 

As  we  pushed  along  we  frequently  disturbed  stray  flocks 
of  ducks.  Where  the  stream  was  not  very  swift  we  ascended 
rapidly.  The  river  was  deep,  and  its  waters  so  clear  that  we 
could  see  the  rocks  and  boulders  resting  upon  its  bed  at  a 
great  depth. 

After  a  journey  of  four  hours  we  reached  Kolare,  having 
travelled  about  three  Swedish  miles.*  When  we  came  to  the 
house  the  silence  of  the  place  showed  that  every  one  was  fast 
asleep,  but  our  arrival  was  the  signal  for  all  the  family  to  get 

*  A  SwcdUh  mile  is  6.64  English  miles. 
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up.  The  fare  at  these  stations  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  con- 
sists of  bits  of  dry  mutton,  as  tough  as  leather,  smoked  rein- 
deer meat,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  liard  bread,  and  sometimes  fish. 
The  coffee  wonld  be  very  good,  bat  is  often  spoiled  by  putting 
in  a  large  quantity  of  salt,  to  give  it  flavor.  They  often  have 
only  the  stdngkakor. 

In  the  travellers'  room  there  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  every  arti- 
cle supplied,  so  that  no  imposition  can  be  practised;  but,  of 
coarse,  when  a  rich  stranger  coraes,  an  effort  is  made  to  im- 
prove the  fare — the  coffee,  for  example,  is  made  stronger — and 
for  snch  attentions  a  little  more  is  expected,  und  it  should  be 
given.     I  was  charged  only  sixty  ore  for  my  breakfast. 

Near  the  house  two  boats  were  being  constructed.  These 
boat-stations  are  very  convenient,  alloiving  one  in  a  hurry  to 
travel  fast,  as  at  each  place  ho  gets  fresh  men,  and  has  gener- 
ally to  wait  but  a  short  time;  in  twenty-four  hours  nine 
Swedish  miles  can  be  easily  accomplished. 

My  new  boatmen  were  brothci-s,  whose  appearance  was  sin- 
gidar.  Their  long,  frizzly,  fair  hair  fell  below  their  necke, 
and  it  was  so  thick  that  they  need  a  wire-card  comb,  siuiilar 
to  those  formerly  employed  in  carding  wool  by  hand. 

Between  tlie  stations  of  Iluuki  and  Kilangi  the  distance  is 
over  four  Swedish  miles,  and  the  ascent  required  nearly  ten 
hours.  Rapid  after  rapid  was  passed,  and  often  I  expected  to 
be  pushed  back  by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  sent  against  the 
rocks  or  gigantic  boulders;  the  poles  of  my  boatmen  fairly 
bent  nndcr  the  pressnre,  but  they  never  Blip])ed  from  their 
hands.  At  times  we  had  to  pass  between  rocks  where  there 
was  just  space  enongh  to  allow  the  boat  to  go  through,  while 
at  other  times  wo  were  sent  back  by  the  rneh  of  the  waters 
against  the  boulders.  Accidents  are  rare,  but  when  they  hap- 
pen it  is  almost  always  in  the  descent,  when  the  navigation  is 
more  dangerous  than  during  the  ascent.  At  the  foot  of  long 
and  dangerous  rapids  we  went  on  shore,  two  of  the  boatmen 
pulling  the  boat  with  a  long  rope,  while  the  third  remained  in 
it  and  steered  close  to  the  land. 

The  descent  of  the  rapids  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
Bnow  is  melting,  is  full  of  excitement;  the  rafts  of  timber  and 
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boats  follow  the  swift  current  of  the  stream,  and  wonld  sure- 
ly be  destroyed  but  for  the  skill  and  daring  of  these  boatmen. 

The  river  does  not  present  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  Torne  below  Pajala.  The  banks  are  not  high,  often  flat ; 
but  the  water  here  also  is  so  clear  that  it  appeared  like  a  sheet 
of  glass. 

How  beautiful  was  the  hour  of  midnight !  How  red  and 
gorgeous  was  the  sun  1  How  drowsy  was  the  landscape ;  nat- 
ore  seemed  asleep  in  the  midst  of  sunshine ;  crystal  dew-drops 
glittered  like  precious  stones  as  they  hung  from  the  blades 
of  grass,  the  petals  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  birch- 
trees. 

Before  two  o'clock  the  swallows  were  out  of  their  nests, 
which  they  had  constructed  on  the  different  buildings  of  the 
farm.  How  far  they  had  come  to  enjoy  the  spring  of  this 
remote  region  1  I  did  not  wonder  that  they  loved  that  beauti- 
ful but  short  summer,  or  that  they  came  year  after  year  to 
that  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

People  who  have  seen  only  muddy  rivers  can  hardly  realize 
the  beauty  of  such  clear  streams  as  those  of  Scandinavia.  The 
clearness  of  the  water  makes  one  thirsty,  and  often  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  test  its  purity. 

Several  miles  were  passed  without  seeing  a  house;  occa- 
sionally the  smoke  among  the  trees  marked  a  place  where  the 
people  were  making  tar,  which  is  manufactured  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  was  sad  to  see  the  havoc  that  devastating  fires  had 
made,  destroying  immense  tracts  of  valuable  timber. 

Stopping  for  the  night,  I  entered  a  house,  and  found  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  in  bed ;  as  I  awoke  them,  the  wife  raised 
her  head  from  the  pillow,  and  said,  "  What  do  you  want,  stran- 
gers?" I  replied,  "We  want  to  sleep  here."  "Welcome!" 
was  the  response.  The  good  woman  arose,  put  on  her  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  went  into  the  next  room,  where  she  prepared 
a  bed,  and  then  produced  from  a  pantry  an  ample  supply  of 
milk,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  smoked  reindeer  mctit,  and 
said,  "  Eat,  if  you  are  hungry ;  drink,  if  you  are  thirsty,  and 
go  to  bed ;"  and  then  she  bade  me  good-night,  and  went  back 
to  her  room. 
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Till)  red  fir-tree  lias  two  varieties^ — tlic  Pinu»  sylveetris, 
ami  aiiotlier  with  shorter  needles,  tlie  Pmusfrieaii.  The  tree 
here  is  exeeeditigly  rich,  aiid  produces  a  gi-eat  amount  of 
resinous  matter.  Only  the  roots  of  trees  that  have  been  cut 
down  are  used,  and  thus  no  timber  is  destroyed ;  hence  the  for- 
ests that  have  been  burned  are  not  entirely  valueless.  These 
often  remain  in  the  ground  for  years,  and  are  then  dug  out, 
and  split  into  mediuHi-sized  pieces  during  the  winter  or  spring ; 
they  arc  of  a  deep  red  color,  exceedingly  hard,  and  so  rich 
that  when  burned  in  an  open  fireplace  the  tur  cxndes.  It  is 
then  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  a  favorable  place  ia 
selected,  where  less  labor  is  required  in  its  nianufactnre,  the 
spot  chosen  being  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  between  two 
hillocks  sloping  gently  towards  each  other.  A  hole  or  gully 
18  excavated,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter;  rails  are  put 
close  together  on  the  ground,  gradually  inclining  towards  tlie 
centre,  so  that  the  tar  may  flow  into  it ;  over  these  rails  is 
placed  a  layer  of  birch-bark,  which  is  covered  with  several 
itichee  of  clay-like  soil,  the  whole  having  tlio  appearance  of  a 
basin,  which  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pieces  of  wood  from  which  the  tar  is  to  be  extracted  arc 
piled  carefully  and  closely  in  tlio  hollow;  then,  when  all  is 
completed,  the  whole  mass  assumes  something  of  the  shape  of 
H  bee-hive,  and  is  covered  with  earth.  The  roots  are  then  set 
on  fire,  and,  being  smothered,  bum  slowly  for  several  days, 
the  tar  dripping  into  the  basin,  and  flowing  out  through  the 
hole  into  a  gutter  placed  in  position  to  receive  it.  When  by 
chance  there  are  not  barrels  enough,  the  tar  is  kept  for  a  time 
in  hollows  of  the  earth. 

The  tar  is  fioated  down  the  river  in  a  singular  manner. 
One  or  two  n^ws  of  barrels  arc  made  fast,  above  and  below, 
to  long  poles,  and  this  sort  of  impromptu  raft  is  then  com- 
mitted to  the  current,  reacliing  its  destination  safely.  Great 
(juantitiea  of  tar  come  down  from  the  rivers  of  the  North. 
Sweden  has  some  years  exported  over  one  hundred  thousand 
barrels. 

While  I  wandered  in  the  forest  I  often  met  several  Bi>ecicB 
of  iints,  among  them  was  ihe  Formica  nffa,  called  in  Hwcdish 
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9tachmyra^  common  even  thus  far  north.  Following  a  well- 
beaten  path  I  came  to  the  ant-hills,  which  are  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  height,  apparently  built  of  small  pieces  of  wood. 
Great  numbers  were  coming  from  every  direction,  each  carry- 
ing its  little  stick,  and  depositing  it  somewhere  on  the  hill. 
When  they  ascended  the  sides  of  the  hill  the  sticks  under 
them  would  often  give  way,  but  they  never  relinquished  their 
task  till  they  had  accomplished  it.  I  had  often  to  demolish 
their  hill  to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  before  I  found  them. 
Many  were  carrying  eggs,  and  when  I  placed  a  stick  before 
them  they  would  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  seize  it, 
thus  showing  their  bravery. 

About  twelve  and  a  half  Swedish  miles  from  Pajala  we 
came  to  the  Muoniokoski  rapids,  below  which  is  a  miserable 
hamlet  called  Muonionalusta,  with  a  chapel,  where  services  are 
held  only  a  few  stated  Sundays  during  the  year.  Here  my 
boatmen  left  the  river,  and  after  a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles 
through  very  swampy  soil,  covered  with  fir  and  pine,  we  found 
ourselves  suddenly  at  a  fine  farm.  Above  the  door  of  the 
house  were  written  the  words — 

"  KUNOL  :    POST-STATION." 

This  was  Muoniovaara.  I  was  received  by  Herr  Forsstrom, 
who  was  a  Swede,  and  by  his  wife  in  a  most  kindly  manner. 
Two  pleasant,  modest,  bashful  young  ladies,  who  bore  the  char- 
acteristic Swedish  names  of  Hilda  and  Hedda,  and  three  sons, 
Gustaf,  John,  and  Oskar,  composed  the  family  of  that  com- 
fortable northern  home. 

The  farm  overlooked  the  Muonio,  which  here  widened  into 
a  lake,  the  meadows  extending  to  the  water's  edge.  Near  tlie 
house  was  a  vegetable  garden,  in  which  pease  were  about  two 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  carrots,  potatoes,  and  barley 
were  well  forward ;  but  grazing  and  butter-making  were  the 
chief  industry,  as  the  grain  crops  in  this  region  were  uncer- 
tain, and  the  farmers  accordingly  planted  hardly  enough  for 
their  own  wants,  preferring  to  buy  their  flour. 

On  the  other  side,  in  Finland,  is  Muonioniska,  which  has  a 
church,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  clergyman.     There,  as  in 
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Sweden  and  Norway,  the  people  are  Lutheran  ;  for,  aince  the 
ftdinisition  of  that  province  by  Knssia,  the  efforts  of  that  gov- 
ernment have  failed  to  tiiru  the  Finkudera  from  their  Protes- 
tant faith  to  that  of  the  Grtsek  Church. 

Herr  F was  poBtmast«3r:  the  mail  brought  the  letters 

and  newepapers  semi-monthly.  The  only  society  they  had 
were  the  clergyman  and  the  liinsman  from  Muonioniska,  for 
the  farmers  have  not  the  education  that  can  enliven  their 
solitude;  they  depend  upon  themselves  and  the  journals  for 
recreation. 

The  farm  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  milch  cows,  fifteen 
in  nnmbcr,  were  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  the  north  of  Swe- 
den ;  the  dairy  had  to  lie  looked  after,  and  a  large  herd  of 
reindeer  were  pasturing  on  the  moniitaina.  The  young  ladies 
were  excellent  weavers,  and  made  the  garments  for  the  family, 
Herr  F had,  in  addition,  a  store,  jnst  like  one  of  those  lit- 
tle country  stores  in  which  the  ^icople  can  find  the  things  they 
want ;  it  was  largely  patronized  in  winter  by  the  Laplanders — 
who,  however,  are  not  to  be  seen  along  the  route  during  the 
summer. 

The  house  accommodated  travellers,  and,  considering  the 
distance  the  articles  had  to  be  brought,  the  charges  were  ex- 
ceedingly moderate.  The  clergyman  was  invited  to  partake  of 
the  good  cheer,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  host  and  good 
pastor  smoke  enormous  pipes  while  enjoying  their  toddy.  At 
this  place,  far  from  the  sea,  within  a  few  miles  of  G8°  N., 
every  luxury  had  to  be  transported  in  winter  from  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia. 

The  Muonio,  from  Muoniovaara  northward,  takes  a  more 
westerly  direction ;  the  j^pulatiou  becomes  more  scarce,  long 
sti-etches  being  passed  without  seeing  a  single  house.  The 
ascent  of  the  river  is  laborious,  the  stream  often  being  but  a 
succession  of  rapids,  the  most  formidable  being  the  Kelokortje, 
up  which  the  boat  had  to  be  hauled.  A  hard  pull  of  fourteen 
hours  brought  us  to  the  Palojoki  Qoki,  in  Finnish,  river) ;  the 
boatmen  were  nearly  exhausted,  for  we  had  passed  twenty 
rapids,  and  the  day  had  been  very  wann,  the  mercury  rising 
from  77°  to  82",  and  at  6  i-.m.  still  marking  70"  in  the  sun ; 
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at  7  P.M.,  68*" ;  and  at  9.30  p.m.,  64°.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  the  hamlet  of  Palojoensa,  or  Palojoki,  composed  of 
eight  or  ten  scattered  farms,  looking  bare  enough :  the  in- 
habitants seemed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Finns  and  the 
Lapps.  The  grass  the  people  could  gather  was  hardly  enough 
for  their  cattle,  which  had  to  be  fed  on  both  lichen  and  hay ; 
barley  and  potatoes  still  grew,  although  the  latitude  was  above 
68°  north ;  but  these  were  uncertain  crops,  frosts  often  occur- 
ring in  August.  The  inhabitants  possessed  herds  of  reindeer, 
but  these  were  now  pastured  on  the  mountains.  A  room  in 
one  of  the  farms  was  used  as  a  school-house,  a  teacher  coming 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  hamlet  during  his  t^rm  of  ser- 
vice.    The  station  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  farms. 

From  Palojoensa  there  were  two  ways  of  going  north:  one 
by  continuing  the  ascent  of  the  Muonio,  famous  for  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  its  upper  part,  to  Lake  Kilpisjarvi ;  the  other, 
by  stopping  at  Karesuando,  about  four  Swedish  miles  higher 
up,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Lapp  village  of  Kautokeino.  I 
had  determined  to  take  the  latter,  as  being  more  direct,  when 
I  heard  from  one  of  the  villagers,  who  had  been  fishing  in  the 
lakes  in  the  interior,  of  a  much  better  one,  almost  all  the  way 
by  water,  and  by  ascending  the  Palojoki.  All  agreed  that 
I  should  take  this  last. 

The  Palojoki,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Muonio,  is  a  small 
river  running  nearly  north,  having  in  its  course  a  great  num- 
ber of  rapids.  The  boats  used  for  its  navigation  are  smaller 
than  those  on  the  Muonio,  but  built  on  the  same  principle, 
with  four  planks  strongly  ribbed,  and  a  heavy  keel,  to  resist 
the  thumping  which  they  receive.  Two  boatmen  are  required, 
and  two  passengers  only  can  conveniently  be  taken.  This 
route  had  a  great  advantage,  having  never  before  been  taken 
by  any  Swede  or  Norwegian,  as  I  was  subsequently  informed 

by  Herr  F- on  my  return  to  Muoniovaara  the  following 

winter,  1872-1873.  My  boatmen  rejoiced  in  the  names  of 
John  Mathias  Bass  and  Erik  Gustaf  Laigula,  or  some  name 
of  that  sort. 

The  river  was  low  on  account  of  the  long  drought.  As  I 
came  on  the  banks,  and  saw  the  boulders  in  the  stream  and  the 
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ciipB.  The  acconiinodations  for  strangers  were  far  from  invit- 
ing; I  preferred  a  bencli  to  tlie  bed,  and  uiy  guide  and  boat- 
men took  posEeesion  of  the  dirty  floor. 

The  season  was  baekwaril  on  account  of  tlie  continued  drj 
weather,  and  I  wondered  how  the  crops  could  be  ready  to- 
wards the  end  of  Angust,  after  which  niontli  the  froat  is  sure 
to  appear.  This  was  the  last  barley  I  was  to  see,  for  we  were 
now  above  68°  35'  N.,  and  this  grain  does  not  ripen  farther 
north  inland.  Birch-trees  are  numerous,  and  they  have  plen- 
ty of  wood  to  keep  their  dwellings  warm. 

The  nearest  doctor  is  abont  two  hnndred  miles  away;  the 
church  is  at  Palojoensa,  but  the  people  have  always  at  home 
Borae  religious  books,  either  the  Bible,  a  psalm  and  hymn  book. 
or  postilla  (collection  of  sermons).  Money  is  very  scarce,  and 
in  seasons  when  the  crops  fail  the  inliabitants  suffer  from 
want  of  food  ;  they  scrajM)  birch-bark  and  mix  it  with  flour, 
or  cook  reindeer-moss  with  milk,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
flour,  make  a  palatable  disli. 

This  settlement  possessed  twenty -two  cows.  One  of  the 
cow-houses  was  a  low,  long,  narrow  bnilding,  with  a  roof  cov- 
ered with  over  a  foot  of  earth,  npon  which  the  grass  (which 
is  harvested)  was  now  green ;  the  stalls  were  separated  by  a 
wooden  partition,  and  in  the  rear  was  a  gutter  to  receive  the 
drainage,  for  manure  here  was  as  precious  as  gold,  the  soil  be- 
ing poor;  the  floor  wa^  made  of  ])lanks;  at  one  end  was  the 
nsual  thick  stone  structure,  supporting  a  Iiuge  iron  pot,  used 
to  cook  the  coarse  grass,  or  lichen,  for  the  cattle, 

The  people  were  healthy  and  strong;  there  were  several  old 
people,  among  whom  was  a  hale  old  man  who  had  attained  tlic 
age  of  ninety  years.  Men,  women,  and  young  girls  smoked  ; 
but  this  custom  is  also  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

After  passing  several  rapids,  and  a  two  lionrs'  pull  from 
Leppajarvi,  we  emerged  into  Lake  Palojarvi,  from  which  the 
Palojoki  River  flows,  having  ascended  the  stream  for  a  dis- 
tance of  abont  five  and  a  half  Swedish  miles.  I'alojiirvi  is  one 
of  the  lakes  on  the  slope  of  tlie  plateau  fornn*ng  the  southern 
water-shed, and  is,  I  think,  1100  feet  above  tlie  sea;  a  range  of 
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sandy  hills,  covered  with  shrubs,  flanks  the  western  shores; 
looking  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  I  could  see  a  high 
hill,  called  Isticconara,  which  was  whitened  by  large  patches  of 
snow.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  solitude  and  still- 
ness of  that  northern  land,  in  those  silent  and  lonely  lakes,  in 
the  murmur  of  the  swift  rivers  meandering  amidst  the  rocks 
barring  their  course,  in  the  wonderfully  clear  atmosphere,  in 
the  pale-blue  sky,  and  in  the  bracing  air.  Often  was  I  seized 
with  an  indescnbable  feeling  of  loneliness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  desire  to  wander  farther  away. 

As  we  crossed  the  lake  I  could  see  only  one  farm,  where  a 
number  of  long  nets  were  drying.  The  solitary  homes  in  the 
far  North  are  generally  situated  by  lakes,  which  in  this  lati- 
tude swarm  with  tish,  on  which  and  sour  milk,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  inhabitants  principally  subsist.  A  great  deal 
of  fish  is  salted  or  dried  for  winter  use. 

A  pull  of  about  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  northern 
shore,  to  a  narrow  and  crooked  river — the  Rastajoki ;  ascend- 
ing it  about  a  mile  in  a  northern  direction,  we  landed. 

After  two  hours'  walking  through  a  bleak  country,  at  times 
marshy,  covered  chiefly  with  reindeer-moss  and  scattered  dwarf 
birches,  we  came  to  the  shores  of  a  small  lake,  called  Givijarvi, 
about  five  miles  from  Palojiirvi,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Kussian  Finland  and  Norway.  On  the  way  I  had  seen,  at  the 
foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  large  numbers  of  round  stones,  ranging 
from  twice  the  size  of  an  orange  to  thrice  the  size  of  a  man's 
head ;  they  seemed  to  have  been  gathered  by  human  hands  in 
the  days  of  old.  Since  leaving  Leppajarvi  I  had  seen  only  one 
coniferous  tree ;  we  had  now  reached  the  region  where  these 
did  not  grow,  but  birches  were  plentiful,  though  small. 

On  an  island  a  large  patch  of  snow,  which  the  warm  sum- 
mer sun  had  not  succeeded  in  melting,  reached  to  the  water's 
edge.  Smoke  curling  abpve  two  sharp,  cone  like  huts,  show- 
ed that  it  was  inhabited.  We  found  a  leaky  old  boat,  with 
which  to  reach  the  other  side ;  it  was  as  dry  as  a  piece  of 
cork,  rickety  and  disjointed ;  happily  there  was  a  wooden 
bucket  near,  which  would  serve  for  bailing.  We  made  a  sail 
with  leafy  birch  branches,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  bail 
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the  water  ont ;  I  tried  to  steer  with  a  stick,  and  the  men  also 
paddled  with  atickfi;  it  took  na  an  hour  to  make  a  distance  of 
about  three  English  miles.  When  we  landed,  two  men,  who 
were  watching  our  approach,  came  to  invite  ue  into  the  hnta 
we  had  seen  from  the  other  side.  These  were  abont  twelve 
feet  high,  some  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  built  with 
Boda  of  grass,  anpported  inside  by  a  frame  formed  of  branches 
of  trees.     The  interior  and  surronndings  were  filthy;  entrails 


and  heads  of  iish  had  been  cast  at  random  around  the  place, 
and  two  barrels  were  partly  filled  with  those  that  had  been 
salted,  and  their  rotten  smell  was  anything  bnt  pleasant.  The 
nets  which  they  had  been  mending  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  were  to  be  set  in  the  evening. 

A  fire  was  bnrning  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  the  smoke 
escaping  by  an  aperture  above;  large  qnantities  of  fisli  had 
become  mixed  with  the  earth ;  the  beds  were  made  of  dirty 
grass,  and  the  blankets  were  of  sheep-skins,  the  original  white 
of  which  had  become  black  with  filth.  I  did  not  dare  to  enter. 
A  coffee-kettle  hung  over  the  tire,  and  an  old  cnp  was  the 
solitary  drinking  utensil ;  their  food  consisted  entirely  of  fish. 

These  two  occupants  of  the  island  were  dirty ;  their  shaggy 
iiair,  which  Iinng  down  tlieir  necks,  protected  them  from  the 
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mosquitoes,  bat  to  all  appearance  it  contained  something  a 
great  deal  worse.  They  were  of  medium  size,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, and  the  type  of  the  face  was  that  of  a  mixture  of  the 
Finnish  and  Lapp  blood;  they  were  dressed  in  pantaloons, 
home-spun  woollen  shirts,  and  queer-shaped  pointed  boots ; 
but  they  were  kind,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

From  Givijarvi  the  overland  route  northward  was  through 
a  very  dreary  country  leading  to  Aitijarvi.  The  walking  at 
times  was  tiresome,  enlivened  only  by  an  occasional  ptarmi- 
gan ;  lakelets  or  ponds  were  seen  in  every  direction. 

The  mosquitoes  had  again  increased  in  number,  and,  al- 
though a  good  breeze  was  blowing,  swarms  of  them  followed 
and  annoyed  us  terribly.  The  plateau  seems  to  be  the  divid- 
ing-line for  the  outlets  of  the  lakes  towards  the  south  and 
north ;  the  birch-trees  had  become  dwarfed,  and  the  bend  of 
their  branches  showed  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winter 
winds. 

Very  lonely  seemed  the  station  of  refuge  at  Aitijarvi,  as  we 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  buildings  from  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  in 
a  little  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  from  the  last  lake  we 
reached  the  place. 

The  farm  was  intended  as  a  place  of  refuge,  far  away  from 
any  other  human  habitation,  in  one  of  the  bleakest  and  coldest 
districts  of  Northern  Europe,  the  thermometer  reaching  even 
45°  below  zero ;  and  welcome  must  be  its  shelter  during  the 
winter,  when  approaching  storms  threaten  the  weary  travel- 
ler. The  house  was  comfortable  and  clean ;  there  were  two 
rooms — one  for  the  family,  and  the  other  for  travellers ;  the 
luxuries  of  soft  bedding  and  fine  linen  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Two  cows  and  a  few  sheep 
were  all  the  stock  on  the  premises,  the  reindeer  being  in  the 
pasturing-ground . 

The  station  is  near  the  small  lake  of  Aitijarvi,  and  by  the 

banks  of  the  river  Sitcajoki,  close  to  the  point  where  their 

waters  mingle;  before  falling  into  the  lake  the  stream  forms 

a  gentle  rapid,  below  which  is  a  small  island  covered  with 

grass,  the  soil  having  been  well  manured.     The  husband  and 
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wife  were  the  only  people  at  borne,  and  they  gave  m%  a  hearty 
welcome.  Adam  Tiiiirnf  was  a  nice,  qneer  old  man,  of  iriedi- 
um  size,  with  long  black  hair,  tinged  with  gray,  falling  over 
hie  ahoulders.  His  wife,  Kristina,  was  quite  a  sight  in  her  way, 
with  her  head  adorned  with  a  close-fitting,  smooth  cap ;  her 
long,  glossy  black  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders,  and,  although 
the  wrinkles  in  her  face  showed  she  was  aged,  she  had  hard- 
ly any  gray  hair ;  to  complete  the  picture,  she  had  on  a  pair 
of  her  hnsband's  boots,  and  both  were  dressed  in  homespun 
garments.  They  had  lived  here  for  twenty-six  years,  and 
twelve  children  had  been  bom  to  them :  one  of  the  eons  dwelt 
with  them,  but  was  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  Norwegian  Government  pay  the  old  people  a  stated 
sum  yearly  for  beeping  the  place ;  in  winter  they  are  less  lone- 
ly, ne  some  of  their  children  visit  them,  and  the  Lapps  come 
and  go.  Old  Adam  Tnumf  and  Kristina  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  during  the  short  summer,  when  the  long  days  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  fisheries.  Large  quantities  of  fish  were  salted 
down  for  winter  use ;  hut,  besides  the  fishing,  they  had  to  cut 
and  stack  the  hay,  procure  wood,  and  collect  supplies  of  rein- 
deer moss,  which  latter  article  is  gathered  into  great  heaps, to 
be  taken  away  in  winter  by  reindeer  sledges  to  furnish  winter 
food  for  the  cattle.  Collecting  the  moss  is  a  very  important 
matter,  for  that  must  be  done  wliilc  the  ground  is  free  from 
snow.  The  dairy  likewise  had  to  be  looked  after,  for  butter 
and  cheese  are  among  the  necessary  supplies.  Soon  after  onr 
arrival  the  wife  brought  us  a  large  wooden  howl  of  delicious 
milk,  besides  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  loaf  of  coarse  black  bread, 
just  baked,  kindly  remarking,  "You  must  be  hungry." 

I  asked  for  a  boat ;  bat  Adam  said  that  he  must  first  go  af- 
ter the  nets  and  get  the  fish,  which  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done.  Both  the  old  people  left  us  in  entire  possession  of  the 
house,  nothing  being  locked ;  they  were  not  in  the  least  afraid 
that  we  would  help  ourselves  to  the  unbumcd  coffee,  or  the 
sugar,  or  the  provisions  they  had  brought  from  tlio  eea-coast. 
In  the  course  of  two  hours  thoy  came  back  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fine  trout — some  of  which  were  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  and  wonid  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  any 
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angler.  Kristina  immediately  cooked  a  few  of  these,  and,  put- 
ting them  into  a  wooden  dish,  said  to  me,  ^'  Stranger,  eat ;  eat 
as  much  as  you  can ;  you  have  a  long  journey  before  you." 
She  then  reiilled  the  wooden  bowl  with  milk,  and  made  some 
coffee ;  when  I  took  leave  I  put  two  kronor  into  her  hand. 

The  weather  was  getting  warmer  every  day :  at  nine  o'clock 
the  thermometer  stood  in  the  sun  at  100^ ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  60°,  showing  that  the  snow  had  melted.  At  elev- 
en, when  we  stopped  to  rest,  it  was  72°  in  the  shade,  in  the  sun 
105°;  and  that  of  the  water,  62°.  At  one  o'clock  we  again 
rested,  as  the  men  were  fairly  exhausted :  although  we  were  in 
latitude  67°  30',  the  thermometer  marked  74°  in  the  shade, 
and  109°  in  the  sun  at  noon.  This  was  the  second  hottest 
day  I  had  experienced. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  took 
leave  of  Aitijarvi.  Adam  Triumf  saw  us  off,  and  wished  us  a 
happy  journey ;  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said,  with  hos- 
pitable earnestness,  "Welcome  back !" 

Givijarvi  and  Aitijarvi  are  on  the  southern  part  of  the  slope 
we  had  crossed  after  leaving  Palojarvi,  and  now  the  water- 
shed was  northward  towards  the  Arctic  Sea ;  and  we  followed 
down  the  streams,  over  many  dangerous  rapids,  as  far  as  Kau- 
tokeino,  about  four  Norwegian  miles. 

Looking  southward,  the  moon  was  visible  far  away ;  in  the 
opposite  direction  was  the  sun.  One  was  pale,  and  shed  no 
light,  the  other  was  shining  brightly.  The  weather  was  su- 
perb, and  the  sky  cloudless ;  the  thermometer  marked  57°, 
and  a  heavy  dew  was  on  the  ground. 

At  the  start  the  river  was  narrow,  not  very  deep,  the  aver- 
age width  not  exceeding  fifty  feet;  birch  woods  lined  both 
banks.  I  had  not  before  heard  so  many  birds  singing  to- 
gether after  midnight,  enjoying  the  spring,  since  I  left  Stock- 
holm. I  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  little  sleep  tliey  had  in 
such  continuous  sunshine;  some  days  they  appeared  to  rest 
from  eleven  to  one  or  two  o'clock,  while  at  other  times  they 
seemed  always  active ;  the  swallows,  which  had  reached  this 
extreme  northern  latitude  at  this  season,  would  remain  in  their 
nests  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so.    The  trees  were  short  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  tliickuesa ;  their  leaves  were  just  opened,  and 
the  white  trunks  and  drooping  branches  contrasted  beautifully 
with  the  fresh  green  leaves.  Vegetation  was  more  backward 
tlian  on  the  soHthoru  slope,  and  several  patches  of  snow  were 
seen  ;  one  drift  was  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  from 
it  the  grass  came  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river  was  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and.  where  the  water  was  still,  our  boat  seemed  to 
glide  on  a  bed  of  gi-eenisU  glass.  As  we  were  carried  north- 
ward, rapid  after  rapid  was  passed,  the  boat  quivering  as  it 
shot  over  the  waves.  The  boatmen  knew  every  bend  uf  the 
river,  all  the  dangerous  boulders  and  hidden  rocks  over  which 
the  water  coursed ;  they  could  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
foaming  water  whether  we  could  go  over  safely.  Often  we 
passed  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  boulder  which  tiireatened 
to  dash  us  to  pieces,  when,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  the  men 
with  their  long  poles,  and  just  in  tlio  nick  of  time,  we  escaped, 
and  floated  along  till  another  rapid  was  reached.  A  mistake 
or  error  of  judgment  would  have  been  fatal.  The  dexterity 
of  my  boatmen  was  extraordinary.  The  excitement  occa- 
Bioned  by  tlie  descent  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Muonio. 

After  a  descent  of  five  hours  we  came  to  a  farm,  the  first 
seen  on  the  way ;  the  dwelling  was  very  dirty,  though  the 
fanner  was  well-to-do,  and  possessed  twelve  cows  and  eoiue 
two  hundred  reindeer;  there  were  several  children,  and  the 
family  seemed  to  be  of  Lapp  extraction,  I  saw  on  the  table  a 
book,  which  I  found  to  be  the  New  Testament.  Around  the 
place  were  hay-stacks,  upon  which  the  liay  was  placed  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  to  prevent  it  from  being  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  long  poles, 
some  going  through  the  stack,  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind. 

Lower  down,  nft«r  a  seriee  of  rapids,  the  stream  widened 
into  a  small  lake,  called  SiidduiuEelopaljarvi,  and,  after  passing 
through  a  mild  rapid,  we  entered  the  Sopatusjarvi,  from  which 
the  river  throws  itself  into  the  Alton,  above  Kautokeino,whicli 
place  I  reached  after  a  journey  of  nine  hours. 

The  task  was  a  much  easier  and  more  interesting  one  than 
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to  have  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Karesaando,  and  then  to 
have  made  a  land  jonrney  of  about  sixty  miles,  partly  over 
marshes,  bogs,  and  other  obstructions.  I  had  walked  about 
three  hours  only  during  the  whole  journey — a  distance  of 
about  eighty-four  miles  from  Palojoensa. 

Kautokeino  is  near  69°  lat. ;  like  all  the  villages  of  the  Lap- 
landers it  is  in  summer  almost  deserted ;  few  people  ai*e  to  be 
seen,  as  they  are  in  the  mountains  or  fishing,  and  the  reindeer 
and  cattle  are  in  the  pastures. 

This  hamlet  had  ten  or  twelve  homesteads ;  the  dwellings 
were  built  of  logs,  and  those  for  the  cattle  either  of  turf  or 
stones.  The  live-stock  of  the  place  consisted  of  about  fifty 
cows,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  four  or  five  oxen,  and  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  reindeer,  more  than  half  of  which  had 
been  broken  to  harness ;  there  were  no  horses. 

It  has  a  parish  church,  with  a  resident  clergyman  during 
the  winter;  the  district  judge  holds  court  twice  a  year,  re- 
maining a  week  each  time ;  a  school  in  winter  is  attended  by 
about  seventy  children. 

A  Norwegian  mile  distant  is  the  hamlet  called  Autzi,  with 
about  the  same  population ;  beyond  are  a  number,  of  scat- 
tered Lapp  farms,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alten ;  the  whole  dis- 
trict possessing  nearly  two  hundred  cows. 

The  region  is  now  almost  denuded  of  trees,  as  this  is  an 
old  settlement,  and  the  people  have  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  obtain  firewood ;  large  pines  and  firs  were  once  abun- 
dant, as  the  remains  of  trunks  and  roots  found  in  marshes  tes- 
tify, but  they  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

The  village-store  was  used  as  an  inn,  but  the  merchant  had 
gone  on  his  summer  vacation,  as  there  was  nothing  doing  at 
this  season,  and  his  house  -  keeper,  with  a  servant-maid,  had 
charge  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  a  resident  lefosmand^  whose  duties  are  those  of  a 
sheriff;  he  has  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  and,  in  such 
a  small  place  as  this,  he  has  prisoners  in  his  custody.  A 
room  in  his  house,  with  iron  bars  to  the  window,  is  the  prison, 

*  Lensmand  is  the  Norwegian  form  of  the  Swedish  lansman. 
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but  it  is  Beldom  occupied ;  it  would  not  take  loug  in  Ainerfca 
or  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  for  a  prisoner  to  break 
through  sucli  weak  barriers  and  escape;  but  Iiere,  as  a  rule, 
people  are  awed  by  the  majesty  of  the  law.  With  two  Lapps 
under  bini,  acting  as  policemen,  he  baa  charge  of  the  whole 
district.  Both  he  and  his  wife  received  rue  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  that  the  hosband 
could  speak  a  little  English. 

Near  his  house  was  the  garden,  where  radishes  and  turnips 
were  growiog,  and  these  attain  a  good  size.  Potatoes  here  ai-e 
very  small,  their  vines  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  tubers  liave 
but  little  chance  to  develop,  and  it  is  not  every  ycai',  therefore, 
that  he  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  this  esculent;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  pease,  which,  however,  had  yielded  well  the  previous 
year.  Barley  is  sometimes  grown,  but  has  to  be  out  before  it 
is  entirely  ripe;  it  is  so  very  uncertain  that  the  people  rarely 
plant  it ;  the  hay  crop  is  often  very  abundant. 

The  summer  is  very  short;  the  Alten  River  freezes  some- 
times in  the  last  days  of  September,  and  the  ico  breaks  up 
only  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

I  concluded  to  send  Josefsson  back,  as  I  foresaw  the  difH- 
culties  ho  must  encounter  on  liis  return,  if  I  took  him  farther 
away  from  his  home. 

On  the  7tli  of  July  the  weather  was  sultry  and  oppressive, 
and  A  violent  storm  bui-st  over  us;  the  claps  of  thunder  were 
very  loud  and  the  lightning  vivid,  and  a  heavy  rain  poured 
down  for  four  hours.  This  was  the  third  shower  I  had  en- 
countered Einco  I  landed  in  Scandinavia;  all  wore  within  the 
arctio  circle,  and  two  had  been  accompanied  by  thunder.  Af- 
ter the  rain  tlie  wind  changed,  and  the  mercury  fell  from  78° 
to  4T° — a  difference  of  31°  in  a  few  hours. 

Two  guides — brothers — were  jirovided  for  me  by  the  lons- 
mand,  regular  postmen  between  the  hamlet  and  Bosikop ; 
Hieir  names  were  Mnthias  Johanncsen,  and  Johannes  Johan- 
nosen  Hsetta;  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  Norwegian  miles.* 


•  A  Nor"cgi«n  mile  U  8.91  EngliBh  wiles,  conswiueall.v  somewhat  lougcr  than 
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The  banks  of  the  Alten  near  Kantokeino  are  of  fine  white 
sand,  sometimes  of  clay,  the  district  having  evidently  been  once 
the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  ground,  in  many  places,  is  covered 
with  a  spongy  wet  moss.  The  river  runs  nearly  due  north, 
passing  through  a  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  its  course 
impeded  by  rapids,  which  make  its  navigation  farther  down 
the  stream  impracticable ;  so  that  the  journey  to  Bosikop  on 
the  Alten  fjord  has  to  be  made  by  water  and  by  land. 

The  stream  became  wild  .as  we  approached  the  first  rapid ; 
our  voices  were  almost  drowned  at  times  by  the  noise  of  the 
dashing  waters.  As  we  were  swiftly  borne  along,  I  heard  the 
booming  sound  of  a  water-fall.  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  anx- 
ious, for  I  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  judge  of  the  skill  of  my 
boatmen,  and  thought  we  had  come  to  a  dangerous  place ;  in 
the  mean  time,  as  a  not  very  cheering  reminder,  they  said  that 
three  men  had  been  drowned  here  in  the  year  1858.  Sudden- 
ly we  shot  into  a  sort  of  eddy  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  made 
for  the  shore,  and  it  seemed  to  me  none  too  soon.  Indeed,  at 
no  great  distance  the  river  plunged,  with  one  leap,  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet :  the  rushing  water  was 
confined  on  both  sides  by  walls  of  solid  rock.  The  fall  was 
called  Njejdagorze.  We  hauled  the  boat  overland  to  below 
the  falls.  After  passing  another  rapid,  and  a  descent  of  nearly 
five  hours,  the  river  became  lake-like  in  appearance,  called  Lad- 
nejiirvi.  On  its  banks  there  was  a  shelter  station  for  the  post- 
men and  travellers  going  to  and  from  Kautokeino  and  Alten. 

Having  been  fifteen  hours  on  the  way,  we  stopped  at  a 
small  log-house  built  by  the  Norwegian  Government.  It  was 
about  eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  banked  with 
turf  all  round  at  its  base  to  prevent  the  wind  from  penetrat- 
ing ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  earth  and  sod.  In  a  corner 
was  an  open  fireplace,  and  there  were  two  beds  made  of  boards. 
Some  clothes  were  hanging  on  a  pole  inside,  and  food  had  been 
left  by  some  persons  for  their  return  journey :  no  one  would 
dare  to  help  himself.      The  little  place  was  surrounded  by 


the  Swedish.    The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  mile  is  86,000  feet ;  the  Swedish  foot, 
0.974  English  foot;  the  Norwegian  foot,  1.029. 
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bircli-trees,  wliich  BOpplied  the  travellera  with  fuel,  and  a  wa- 
ter-fall was  close  at  Laud,    We  found  some  wood  readj'  for 


For  the  first  time  since  I  had  left  Stockholm  I  folt  perfect- 
ly exhausted  from  waut  of  sleep.  Duniig  the  journey  down 
the  river  I  kept  awake  in  order  to  see  the  country,  and  while 
eating  fell  asleep  with  food  in  iny  liand.  I  had  slept  only  two 
hours  at  one  time  and  iive  honrs  at  another  from  9  a.h.  on 
Wednesday  to  4  P.M.  on  Saturday.  Wc  made  a  thick  sniokc 
to  drive  the  mosquitoes  out,  shut  the  door,  and  fell  iuto  a  deep 
slumber  of  four  hours'  duration. 

We  collected  firewood  to  replace  that  which  we  had  burned, 
as  is  customary,  so  that  tlie  wcury  traveller  may  find  fuel  ready 
on  his  arrival ;  when  we  got  ready  to  leave,  we  poured  water 
on  the  fire  to  extinguish  it,  and  then  locked  the  door  with  a 
wooden  pin. 

As  this  was  the  end  of  the  water  journey,  we  climbed  the 
steep,  birch-clad  banks,  and  reached  gradually  an  undulating 
plateau,  barren  and  desolate,  with  the  ever  -  pi-esent  massive 
boulders  scattered  over  the  surface.  Lichens  were  abimdant, 
and,  though  we  were  in  the  second  week  of  July,  the  dwarf 
birches  and  willows  were  not  yet  in  leaf  at  this  altitude. 

The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  45° ;  the 
ponds  were  still  covered  with  ice,  and  patches  of  snow  were 
seen  in  the  distance.  The  walking  was  good,  the  ground  hard, 
and  wo  could  easily  have  ridden  on  horsebaek.  Coming  to  a 
tract  of  snow,  wliicli  we  had  to  cross,  the  faces  of  my  Lapps 
brightened  ;  they  threw  themselves  flat  and  rolled  in  it,  wash- 
ed their  bands  and  faces,  and  eating  it,  thus  showing  their 
joy  and  love  of  winter. 

We  were  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
6ea,and  were  still  slowly  ascending.  Fonr  hours  after  leaving 
the  station  of  refuge  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  hill, 
standing  by  itself,  and  towering  above  the  plateau.  It  was 
called  Lodigon,  or  Nupp  Vara,  2tiiJl)  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
its  summit,  where  I  waited  for  the  midnight  sun,  the  view  was 
weird  and  solemn  in  its  dreariness.  In  sight  were  lakes,  froz- 
en and  unfrozen,  while  in  the  distance  appeared  the  peaka  of 
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snowj  mountain  ranges;  the  rocky  surface  was  covered  with 
boulders,  and  gray  with  reindeer-moss.  The  brightness  of  the 
gnu  was  gradually  fading,  and  his  last  mellow  rays  rested  upon 
the  mountain-tops,  turning  the  patches  of  snow  into  rose-tint, 
and  casting  their  reflection  upon  the  sky  above.  There  was  in 
the  scene  an  impressive  air  of  repose. 

Even  at  this  height,  with  the  mercury  at  44°,  the  mosquitoes 
were  terrible  pests ;  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  whence  they 
came,  for  their  swarms  certainly  had  not  been  produced  in  the 
frozen  lake  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  They  were  so  numerous, 
and  attacked  so  fiercely,  that  I  could  hardly  make  my  observa- 
tions; I  broke  an  aneroid  barometer  and  two  thermometers, 
which  dropped  from  my  hands  while  I  was  trying  to  defend 
myself  from  these  minute  persecutors. 

The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  me  beyond  a  certain 
height,  which  varies  according  to  the  latitude,  was  remarkable. 
I  felt  as  light  as  a  cork,  and  as  full  of  life  and  spirit  as  if  I 
had  been  exhilarated  with  champagne ;  the  rarefied  air  acted 
upon  me  like  a  stimulant,  and  my  men  looked  at  me  with  as- 
tonishment, acknowledging  that  I  could  beat  them  in  walking. 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  on  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Norway;  there  were  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not 
get  tired.  In  no  other  country  have  I  been  able  to  undertake 
such  long  marches  as  in  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia. 

In  such  barren  solitudes  the  sight  of  man  is  strangely  wel- 
come, and  we  met  with  singular  pleasure  the  two  postmen 
who  carried  the  mail  to  Kautokeino.  Continuing  our  way, 
and  passing  over  a  wet  dark  soil,  sinking  at  times  almost  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire,  we  came  into  a  verdant  valley — a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  dreary  country  wo  had  left — where  rills  of 
clear  water  poured  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  where  the  grass 
was  green,  and  violets,  buttercups,  and  dandelions  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  lovely  forget-me-not.  The  birch-trees  were 
quite  large ;  I  measured  two  fir-trees  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
one  of  which  was  seven  and  the  other  a  little  more  than  nine 
feet  in  circumference  near  the  ground ;  but  they  were  not 
nearly  as  tall  as  those  growing  farther  south. 

I  could  hardly  believe  I  was  so  far  north,  the  birds  were 
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60  numerous.  Here  one  meets  tlie  Syleia  /lorUnsls  (garden 
warblei'),  Fnngilta  ctelvl/s  (bullfinch),  and  otliere  of  the  flnch 
fiimily;  Turdua  pilaris  (mountain  thrash),  several  speoies  of 
Parati  (titmouse),  Alauda  arvejma  (common  skylark),  Lueci- 
ola  sv£cica  (blue-throated  warhlsr),  Motacillajtava  (gold-ham- 
mer) ;  Borae  varieties  of  fly-catchers  (Musci<'apa),  the  cuckoo, 
sparrow,  and  swallow  j  Pkvtwpkmws  nivalis  (snow- bunting), 
Oarrulus  infauatus  (red  jay),  the  woodpecker ;  J^tca  catida- 
ia  (magpie),  Conius  corax  (raven),  and  Corona  comix  (crow), 
Ampelia  garrulua  (waxwing),  and  Zoxia  curviroatra  (cross- 
bill). The  Cincltat  aquati*nta  (dipper,  or  water-onzel)  is  u  high 
northern  singer,  which  is  found  principally  by  the  mountain 
streams,  near  the  snow  boundary,  and  only  goes  down  into  the 
valleys  to  breed. 

Twelve  hours  after  leaving  Ladnejiirvi  we  found  ourselves 
at  Wind,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alton,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  were  now  but  a  short  distance  from  latitude  70°. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  at  a  farm  we  took  a  boat,  and, 
after  a  pnll  of  two  hours,  landed,  and  ascending  a  high  hill, 
where  we  found  a  carriage  road,  we  walked  towards  Bosekop, 
at  the  head  of  the  Alton  fjord. 

Suddenly  I  discovered  that  I  had  forgotten  my  satchel, 
which  had  been  left  at  one  of  the  stopping-places.  By  panto- 
mime I  tried  to  make  my  Lapps  comprehend  the  nature  of  my 
mishap;  they  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  I  was  quite  anx- 
ious, for  I  had  not  a  single  copper  with  me ;  my  letters  of 
credit  and  introductions  to  Hamnierfest  were  also  in  the  miss- 
iug  bag.  I  had  little  donbt  that  the  people  were  honest,  but 
X  felt  that  they  were  liable  to  temptation,  and  that  even  hero 
the  people  might  sometimes  steal. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavors,  my  guides  could  not  bo 
made  to  understand  what  I  meant,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  go  back.  My  anxiety  had  been  so  great  that  I  had  not 
noticed  that  while  making  all  these  pantomimic  gesticulations 
I  had  been  walking  past  a  farm-house,  from  which  a  gentle- 
man and  three  ladies — a  mother  and  her  two  daughters — came 
towards  me.  One  addressed  nie  in  French,  and  the  others 
1  English  and  German,  asking  politely  if  tJiey  could  do  any- 
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tbing  for  me.  I  looked  at  them  in  amazement,  astonished  to 
hear  the  English  tongue  so  well  spoken  in  that  far  northern 
region.    I  explained  what  had  happened. 

"My  father  will  send  a  man  on  horseback  to  fetch  yonr 
satchel,  for  your  men  say  they  are  so  very  tired,"  said  one  of 
the  young  ladies  in  very  good  English.  "  You  will  get  the 
bag ;  you  must  not  be  afraid ;  it  will  be  all  right." 

I  was  invited  to  enter  the  house,  but  tried  to  excuse  myself, 
as  I  was  covered  with  mud.  "  Never  mind ;  come  in,"  was 
the  instant  reply ;  and  I  accepted  the  hospitality  so  cordially 
oflfered. 

The  dwelling  reminded  me  of  that  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  parlor  were  books  and  a  piano ; 
the  furniture  was  plain  and  comfortable,  including  a  sofa,  an 
article  almost  always  found  in  the  homes  of  the  more  refined 
class  in  the  country ;  at  some  of  the  windows  hung  coquettish 
but  simple  little  curtains,  while  roses  and  other  flowers  were 
blooming  and  basking  in  the  sunshine.  Everything  indicated 
culture  and  refinement,  and  I  felt  myself  even  more  unpre- 
sentable than  at  first.  I  had  not  recovered  from  my  aston- 
ishment, having  expected  to  meet  only  rude  people  in  these 
parts,  and  here  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  education  and 
good-manners,  and  three  foreign  languages  had  been  spoken 
in  my  hearing. 

My  host  was  a  member  of  the  Storthing  (the  Norwegian 
Congress)  for  Vestfinnmarken,  and  he  and  all  his  family  gave 
me  a  most  hearty  welcome.  An  invitation  to  dinner  was  urged 
80  pressingly  that  it  could  not  be  declined. 

Bosekop  is  composed  of  scattered  farms,  with  a  churcli,  a 
school,  several  stores,  and  a  comfortable  inn,  owned  by  an 
elderly  widow  and  her  daughter;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  fair,  and 
in  winter  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  Laplanders ;  court 
is  also  held  here. 

There  is  a  small  society  of  educated  people,  comprising  the 
families  of  the  judge,  storthingsmand,  clergyman,  and  others. 
My  arrival  was  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which  is  used  by  the 
Norwegian  as  a  time  of  recreation  and  rest.  After  dinner  two 
young  ladies  called,  who  invited  me  to  join  a  social  gathering 
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of  the  young  people.  We  all  started  togetlier,  and  went  to  the 
inn  wliero  my  luggage  Lad  gone.  When  I  came  dowu-stairs, 
dressed  in  my  best  (that  is  not  saying  much),  I  found  in  the 
parlor  a  dozen  blooming  girls  and  a  few  gentlemen  waiting 
for  me,  to  whom  I  was  introdnced.  My  guides  wished  to  go 
back,  and  wanted  their  pay;  a  cloud  camo  over  my  face,  and 
I  had  to  explain  that  they  must  wait.  A  gentleman  offered  to 
advance  the  required  amount;  but  the  men  had  scarcely  been 
paid  when  tlie  good  farmer's  wife  made  her  appearance.  She 
liad  walked  all  tho  way  to  restore  tho  lost  bag,  not  caring  to 
intmat  it  to  any  one  else,  for  she  believed  that  it  contained  a 
large  sum ;  she  refused  to  accept  a  reward  when  I  offered  it, 
saying  that  she  did  not  want  to  be  paid  for  being  honest,  but 
I  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  a  present. 

All  the  company  could  speak  English,  and  some  French  and 
German  besides.  In  a  short  time  the  friendly  manners  of  all 
made  me  forget  that  I  was  a  stranger. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  several  ladies  called  npon  rae,  and 
eourteonsly  invited  me  to  their  houses,  saying  that  they  wish- 
ed me  to  have  a  pleasant  time,  and  to  preserve  a  kindly  rec- 
ollection of  my  visit  to  Bosekop. 

I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  here  with  Professor  Theodore 
Kj'erulf,  of  Christiania,  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  savants 
of  Scandinavia,  whose  works  on  the  geology  of  Norway  will 
insure  for  him  an  enduring  fame,  and  who  was  then  engaged 
in  examining  tho  formation  of  the  country.  He  was  some- 
what astonished  at  tho  paucity  of  my  luggage,  which  consisted, 
as  he  said,  chiefly  of  writing-paper  and  maps.  My  shoes  also 
attracted  his  attention,  on  account  of  their  thin  soles;  for 
forced  marches,  where  I  have  to  walk  fast,  and  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  stony  and  wet,  I  always  prefer  such. 

After  a  pleasant  conversation  we  went  into  a  little  garden, 
in  which  there  was  a  pavilion  ornamented  with  leafy  branches 
€if  the  birch,  and  containing  a  table  covered  with  refreshments. 
Eggnog,  lemonade,  and  cikes  were  handed  round,  and  a  game 
of  tag  was  started,  while  the  elders  camo  out  to  look  at  the 
fun.  We  played  till  we  were  tired,  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
Urge  room  of  the  hotel  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  blind-man's-buff. 
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I  succeeded  in  persuading  the  learned  professor  to  join  in  the 
amusement.  The  game  is  played  in  a  curious  way :  all  who 
take  part  in  it  are  seated  on  chairs  in  a  circle ;  the  blindfolded 
person,  placed  in  the  centre,  goes  around  trying  to  seat  him- 
self on  some  one's  knees.  When  seated,  his  hands  must  be 
folded,  that  he  may  not  touch  anything  with  them ;  all  dis- 
guise their  voices,  and  he  guesses  the  name  of  the  person  on 
whose  knees  he  is  sitting ;  if  he  does  not  give  the  right  name, 
he  must  start  again  around  the  circle ;  and  so  the  play  goes 
on.  Here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  marriageable  young  peo- 
ple enjoy  this  game  greatly.  There  is  much  fun  in  a  game 
of  tag  when  the  reclaiming  of  the  forfeits  takes  place,  and 
many  ways  to  tease  a  suspected  lover  or  sweetheart,  in  telling 
what  one  must  do  to  redeem  forfeits,  and  in  showing  pref- 
erence for  one  without  letting  others  notice  it.  I  liked  the 
game  amazingly.  At  11  p.m.,  the  sun  shining  brightly,  they 
bade  me  good-night,  and  went  to  their  homes,  leaving  me  full 
of  admiration  at  their  simplicity,  innocence,  and  gentle  man- 
ners. 

I  was  made  welcome  in  every  family  I  visited,  and  gave  an 
entertainment  to  the  young  ladies,  who  had  invited  me  to 
theirs,  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  Suddenly  there  was  a  pause, 
and  all  the  guests  looked  at  each  other  and  whispered ;  some 
of  the  ladies,  headed  by  Professor  Kjerulf,  came  towards  me, 
and  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  if  I  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  them  something  about  my  travels  in  Africa  and 
the  gorillas.  I  had  never  uttered  a  word  about  my  explora- 
tions, and  felt  sorry  to  have  been  recognized :  this  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  bearing  an  unusual  name.  It  was  im- 
possible to  refuse ;  and  there,  in  70°  of  north  latitude,  in  tho 
quiet  parlor  of  the  hotel  at  Bosekop,  I  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa,  and  on  the  gorilla,  before  as 
pleasant  an  assemblage  of  people  as  one  would  wish  to  meet ; 
and,  as  the  newspaper  wishing  to  compliment  a  lecturer  with 
a  small  audience  would  say,  the  address  was  delivered  before  a 
select  and  very  distinguished  assembly. 

Not  very  far  from  Bosekop,  on  the  Kaa  fjord,  is  a  copper 
mine,  the  most  northern  mine  in  the  world  which  has  been 
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eiicceeefiilly  worked,  jiroJucing  metnl  of  tlie  best  quality; 
about  five  humlrcd  persons  were  employed  ou  the  works. 
Within  the  last  five  years  many  of  the  miners  had  emigrated 
to  America,  wishing  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World, 
led  by  two  of  their  fellow- workmen,  who  had  come  back  with 
glowing  accounts  of  the  good  pay.  The  mine  belonged  t"  an 
English  company,  and  tlie  manager,  an  Englishman,  had  been 
here  forty-three  years,  which  spoke  well  for  the  climate.  The 
miners  were  Finlandere,  receiving  an  average  pay  of  forty  to 
fifty  cents  a  day ;  many  were  married,  and  had  large  families. 
The  manager  told  me  that  he  had  promised  to  stand  god- 
father to  the  twentieth  child  of  a  woman  from  Pajala ;  but  she 
stopped  at  number  nineteen,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Even  hero  Englishmen  had  come  to  fish.  The  Dnke  of 
Koxbui^h,  who  liolds  the  Alten  River  to  himself,  leaves  his 
estates  every  year  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  a  log- 
liouse,  catching  salmon,  and  being  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes. 
The  people  spoke  of  him  with  respect  and  love,  and  praised 
his  kind  heart  and  genial  manners ;  they  said  the  poor  were 
never  sent  empty-handed  from  his  house,  and  many  a  needy 
family  had  been  the  recipient  of  his  bounty;  I  know  of  no 
other  Englishman  more  esteemed  in  Norway.  He  has  been 
fishing  here  for  twenty  years,  and  is  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  countrj-.  In  an  evil  hour  the  good  duke  was  robbed  by 
the  son  of  his  lionse-keepor,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  who,  it  seems,  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  the 
pvil  of  thievery;  the  amount  taken  was,  I  believe,  about  two 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  nearly  all  was  recovered  ;  the  thief 
had  never  before  seen  so  much  money,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  the  sight  of  so  many  hank-bills  scai'cd  him. 

THE  ALTEN  FJOED. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  globe  where  vegetation  is  so  thriv- 
ing at  so  hi^h  a  latitude  as  on  the  Alten  fjord.  At  the  Kaa 
fjord,  an  arm  of  the  Alten,  and  near  Bosekop,  rhubarb,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  turnips,  and  potatoes  grow  well ;  cari-ots  attain  a 
length  of  from  five  to  seven  inches;  garden  strawberries  ripen 
at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  if  tlie  seftsou 
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is  a  warm  one ;  currants  thrive  well,  and  the  blackberries  ma- 
ture in  one  year  out  of  three  or  four ;  pease  bear  every  year ; 
I  found  these  last  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high  on  the  10th 
of  July,  having  been  planted  about  four  weeks,  and  ready  to 
blossom.  The  grass  is  rich,  and  four  gallons  of  milk  yield, 
on  an  average,  a  pound  of  butter ;  oats  or  barley  are  harvested 
in  nine  or  ten  weeks  after  they  are  planted. 

The  hottest  season  is  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  85^. 
The  weather  at  Bosekop  had  become  cooler,  the  warmest  tem- 
perature during  my  stay  being  63°  in  the  shade,  the  cool- 
est 55°. 

The  usual  way  of  going  farther  north  is  by  taking  the  week- 
ly steamer  from  Bosekop  to  Hammerfest. 

The  scenery  on  the  Alten  fjord  is  often  superb ;  there  are 
numerous  raised  beaches  and  sea-markings  on  the  solid  rocks, 
high  above  the  present  water-line;  two  of  the  latter  are  very 
distinct  at  a  place  called  Kvaen  Klubben,  being  about  twenty 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Weird,  indeed,  is  the  sight 
at  times,  from  the  dark  masses  of  rock  which  line  the  shores, 
and  the  general  dreariness  of  the  landscape. 

The  steamer  stopped  at  a  number  of  places;  then,  leaving 
the  fjord,  we  passed  between  the  islands,  and,  after  a  run  of 
thirteen  hours,  reached  Hammerfest,  on  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Kvalo,  an  island  near  the  main-land,  in  latitude 
70°  40',  said  to  be  the  most  northern  town  in  the  world. 

These  Norwegian  seaports  are  hidden  by  high  mountains  or 
hills,  and  generally  come  suddenly  into  view.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  in  so  high  a  latitude  such  a  thrifty  commercial  town, 
there  being  more  than  fifty  vessels,  chiefly  schooners,  lying  at 
anchor.  English,  Russian,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  German 
flags  were  represented ;  two  steamers  were  ready  to  leave ; 
here  was  an  English  vessel  unloading  coal,  and  a  Eussian  ves- 
sel from  Archangel  discharging  flour  in  sacks;  others  were 
taking  cargoes  of  salted  or  dry  codfish,  cod-liver  oil,  etc. 

Boats,  lighters,  and  little  fishing -craft  lay  at  the  wooden 
wharves,  near  or  upon  which  the  warehouses  were  built ;  the 
port  is  sheltered,  and  shipping  rides  in  safety ;  the  town  has 
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a  population  of  about  2500  inhabitants.  Wandering  tlirough 
tlie  streets  or  along  the  wharves  one  Bees  Russian  captains, 
with  their  long  beards;  lighermen  and  sailors;  Finlaudere  and 
Norwegians  dressed  in  the  most  approved  style  of  fasliionable 
cities,  for  the  crinoline,  chignon,  and  "stove-pipe"  hat  had 
made  their  way  here. 

There  are  few  towns  in  the  world,  if  any,  bnilt  upon  a  spot 
more  barren,  or  snrroiinded  by  such  a  dreary,  desolate  land- 
scape ;  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  bnt  only  bleak,  dark  rocks.  No 
road  leads  out  of  the  place,  for  there  are  no  farms  to  be  reach- 
ed, and  no  wood  to  be  brought  from  the  surrounding  country ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  the  principal  one  following  the  bend  of 
the  bay;  some  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  large  and  commo- 
dious, and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  warehouses  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes. 

The  stranger  is  disagreeably  affected  by  the  fishy  odor  whieh 
pervades  the  town,  for  the  inhabitants  inannfacture  cod-liver 
oil,  chiefly  of  the  brown  sort,  and  the  smell  and  smoke  are  by 
no  means  pleasant;  but,  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  ob- 
served, the  smoke  that  brings  money  is  never  nnpleasant.  A 
considerable  number  of  cows  are  kept,  which  are  fed  on  fish, 
reindeer-moss,  and  Iiay. 

The  port  is  never  closed  by  ice,  for  the  Gulf-stream  laves 
the  bleak  and  desolate  coast,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  swarms  with  fish;  if  there  were  no  fishing  there  would 
be  no  Hammerfest.  Its  geographical  position  is  excellent;  it 
is  in  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  Christiania,  and 
thence  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  has  three  newspapers, 
and  a  small  hotel,  which  famishes  comfortable  rooms  and  a 
fair  table.  The  schools  are  good,  and  attended  by  all  children, 
as  education  is  compulsory. 

There  is  an  American  vice-consul  resident  at  the  port.  Im- 
mediately after  my  visit  to  him  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
hoisted  over  his  residence,  and  I  found,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  my  name  was  knoivn  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world ; 
for  my  "Equatorial  Africa"  iiad  been  translated  into  Norwe- 
gian, whioli  was  shown  to  mo,  and  also  the  original  in  Eng- 
lish.   I  was  fortunately  provided  with  letters  of  introdnctiDn 
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to  one  of  the  leading  merchants,  Heir  F ,  who  introduced 

mc  to  his  friends,  and  I  was  made  welcome  in  several  homes, 
and  not  the  least  at  the  house  of  the  American  vice-consul. 

The  people  live  very  comfortably.  There  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  fisli,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet ;  beef  and  mut- 
ton come  from  the  fjord  Tromsii  and  the  adjoining  southern 
province;  in  winter,  game  and  reindeer  meat  are  abundant. 
Coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  find  their  way  here ;  and 
dinner-parties  are  given  which  would  do  credit  to  many  a 
place  less  distant  from  the  centres  of  civilization. 

Wood  is  dear,  as  it  has  to  be  brought  from  the  surrounding 
fjords ;  but  the  people  burn  a  great  deal  of  coal,  which  comes 
from  England,  and  which  that  year  cost  only  fi^'e  dollars  a  ton, 
a  cheapness  which  surprised  me. 

All  this  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  Norway  is  accessible 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  Steamers  come  to  Hammerfest 
from  different  cities  along  the  coast,  and  from  Christiania,  the 
voyage  taking  a  fortnight,  as  the  boats  stop  at  many  places, 
and  the  distance  is  over  two  thousand  miles.  There  is  also 
a  semi-monthly  line  of  Norwegian  steamers  from  Hamburg; 
these  boats,  being  the  largest  and  most  comfortable,  are  gener- 
ally taken  by  tourists  who  wish  to  see  the  coast  scenery  or  the 
midnight  sun;  this  line  brings  miscellaneous  goods,  and  in  re- 
turn takes  Norwegian  produce,  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Towering  hills,  the  highest  of  which  rises  1335  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  form  the  background,  and  leave  hardly 
any  room  for  the  town  to  grow ;  their  crests  seem  wonderful- 
ly sharp,  and  some  of  the  boulders  resting  upon  them  appear 
to  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  slight  push  would  hurl  them 
down  the  slopes. 

Looking  towards  the  land,  I  could  see  little  lakes  scattered 
everywhere  over  the  dreary  waste ;  in  the  distance  are  the 
weird,  barren  islands  of  Soro  and  Seland,  the  latter  rising  3408 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  having  the  most  northern  glacier  of 
Norway.  From  the  top  of  the  hills  the  midnight  sun  can  be 
seen  as  late  in  the  season  as  on  North  Cape,  but  the  scenery  is 
not  so  impressive.  o 
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IfiUnd  of  Mngero,  —  GJBesver.  —  Filth  of  Ibp  Kiahcnnpn'B  HoiiBeB.  —  Qiarming 
N'orthora  Home.  —  Cam ivoroiia  Cattle.  —  Hsinj  atid  Changeable  Weather. — Ver- 
dant Fjord. — Aecent  of  North  Cape. — View  from  the  Top.— Desolat*  Laudseape. 
—A  Bird  Wanderer.— The  Midnight  Suti. 

The  island  of  Magerii  forms  the  most  northern  land  in 
Europe,  and  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  deep  chan- 
nel— Magerusoiuid  —  more  than  a  mile  wide.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  with  very  abrupt  sides,  and  indented  with  well- 
sheltered  bays  and  fjords,  the  greatest  altitude  licing  about 
1700  feet  above  the  sea;  North  Cape  is  its  northern  extrem- 
ity. In  order  to  see  the  midnight  snn  from  its  summit,  one 
should  land  either  at  the  fishing-station  of  Kjelvik,  or,  what  is 
still  better  and  easier,  at  Gjiesver  (i(/(fie  being  the  Norwegian 
word  for  "geese"),  which  belongs  to  a  group  of  small  islands 
lying  near,  on  the  west  side  of  Magerii,  and  with  a  boat  land 
near  the  cape,  when  the  weather  permits. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  a  little  after  midnight,  in  the  midst  of 
a  pouring  rain,  aecorapanied  by  the  American  consul,  the  col- 

leetor  of  the  port,  and  Ilerr  F ,  I  made  my  way  in  a  email 

I)oat  to  the  steamer.  These  gentlemen  wished  to  recommend 
me  specially  to  the  captain,  and  make  some  requests  in  my  be- 
half. The  ]}assage  was  anything  but  agreeable,  the  weather 
being  misty  and  rainy,  and  the  thermometer  at  45°- 

Four  Russian  vessels  from  Archangel  were  at  anchor  before 
Gjffisver,  waiting  to  take  in  their  cargoes  of  fish ;  our  steamer 
was  obliged  to  cast  anchor  on  account  of  the  strong  current. 
PaBsengers,  mails,  and  merchandise  were  huddled  together  in 
s  boat ;  and  the  entire  population  then  on  shore,  numbering  in 
all  about  twenty  souls,  awaited  onr  landing,  eager  to  hear  the 
VB.     This  settlement  was  composed  of  a  few  fishermen's 
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houses.  The  snrroundings  were  anything  but  attractive ;  en- 
trails of  fish,  barrels  of  liver,  blood,  and  filth  were  all  around, 
and  the  combined  stench  was  very  oflfensive.  Inside  the  huts 
there  was  an  appearance  of  slovenliness  which  I  had  not  before 
seen ;  instead  of  fireplaces  there  were  stoves,  as  economy  was 
observed  in  the  use  of  fuel.  A  single  apartment  served  for 
the  sleeping-room  of  the  whole  family,  the  beds  and  coverings 
being  made  of  the  down  of  the  eider-duck,  sheets  seeming  to 
be  unknown  articles.  There  was  a  merchant  on  the  island,  and 
his  house  was  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  others ;  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  taste  were  apparent  everywhere ;  in  one  of  the 
parlors  was  a  piano,  and  newspapers  and  books  were  on  the 
table.  The  hostess,  whose  husband  was  in  Hammerfest,  and 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  received  me  with  great 
kindness. 

It  was  a  pleasant  picture  of  home — one  which  a  stranger 
would  never  dream  of  meeting  in  such  a  place — and  many 
such  are  found  on  this  most  barren  coast  of  glorious  old  Nor- 
way. Around  the  house  were  the  various  out-buildings  re- 
quired for  storage  of  wood,  fish,  and  provisions.  There  were 
five  small  cows,  measuring  only  from  three  feet  two  inches  to 
three  feet  four  inches  in  height ;  there  were  a  few  sheep  and 
many  goats,  the  latter  thriving  on  the  grass  which  grows  be- 
tween the  rocks ;  but,  as  the  pasture  was  not  suflScient,  they 
were  fed  twice  a  day  on  Jish/  I  was  amazed  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  flock  around  a  tub  fill- 
ed with  partly  cooked,  and  often  raw  pieces  of  fish,  and  devour 
the  mess  in  a  most  voracious  manner.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, from  a  Darwinian  point  of  view,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
feeding  of  herbivorous  creatures  on  animal  substances  year 
after  year,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  would  tend  to 
modify  their  digestive  apparatus — whether  the  molars  would 
be  rendered  narrower  and  sharper,  and  canines  and  upper  in- 
cisors would  appear — whether  the  first  three  stomachs  of  the 
ruminating  animal  would  be  less  developed,  and  the  fourth 
become  like  the  digestive  stomach  of  the  carnivorous  or  om- 
nivorous creature — and  whether  the  long  intestinal  canal  be- 
longing to  the  ruminant  would  approximate  to  the  short  in- 
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teetine  of  the  quick-digesting  carnivora.  During  the  fishing 
season  great  numbers  of  fish -heads  are  dried,  and  kept  for 
the  cattle  for  winter  use,  and  are  cooked  before  being  served 
to  them. 

Even  here  magpies,  apparently  quite  tame,  were  flying 
around, but  swallows  were  not  to  be  seen;  ducks  and  gulls 
were  innumerable. 

The  beautiful  weather  that  had  followed  me  as  far  as  the 
Alten  fjord  had  now  come  to  an  end.  The  chances  of  the 
tourist  who  comes  in  such  a  high  latitude  to  see  the  midnight 
sun  are  often  not  very  great,  and  rough  seas,  snow-storms, 
rains  and  fogs  occur  in  winter,  while  in  summer  there  arc 
alternate  days  of  warm  sunshine,  rain,  mists,  cold  winds,  and 
fogs ;  as  a  rule  the  summer  climate  is  uncertain,  the  north  and 
north-east  winds  bringing  fog  and  wet  weather.  That  year, 
from  the  11th  to  the  23d  of  July,  there  were  only  two  dry 
days,  two  with  alternate  sunshine  and  rain,  and  the  remainder 
either  stormy,  foggy,  or  misty,  with  often  a  heavy  sea. 

The  warmest  temperature  had  been  at  Haramerfest,  where 
the  mercury  rose  to  59°,  and  that  on  only  one  day;  the  average 
since  had  been  from  44°  to  45°,  and  at  Gjaesver  it  was  several 
times  as  low  as  41°  and  40°,  the  variation  being  not  more  than 
5°  during  the  day.  I  began  to  fear  that  after  all  I  should  not 
see  the  sun  at  midnight  from  the  North  Cape,  on  account  of 
the  cloudy  and  stormy  weather. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  boat  was  ready.  The  morning  was 
charming,  and  even  this  bleak  landscape  appeared  smiling  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  hidden  for  several  days ; 
the  sea  was  of  a  deepgreen  color,  not  very  salt,  and  so  clear 
that  the  sandy  bottom  could  be  seen  at  a  great  depth ;  the 
cliffs,  which  from  a  distance  looked  abrupt,  now  appciired  to 
fall  into  the  sea  at  an  an^le  of  from  30°  to  40°.  Immense 
numbers  of  gulls  wcrii  ilying  over  our  heads,  probably  taking 
us  for  fishermiMi ;  ducks  were  also  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  shy,  but  the  uiders  seemed  to  he  aware  that  no  one  would 
molest  tli(»ni,  shooting  them  heiiii^  f(irl)idden. 

The  ishindof  Kruholmen,71  '  T)'  N.,  towered  above  the  water 
lib  wo  eritor(Ml  a  little  fj<»rd  nii  the  west  of  Ma<^ero,  leaving 
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to  the  northward  another  one  which  lay  opposite  the  entrance ; 
and,  when  we  reached  the  head  of  the  fjord,  there  was  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  entire  aspect  of  nature.  As  we  land- 
ed I  saw  thick  green  grass,  dotted  with  buttercups  and  dande- 
lions, violets,  and  forget-me-nots,  with  stems  more  than  a  foot 
long;  the  dwarf  birch  and  willows  were  abundant,  as  also  the 
plantain  {Planiago  major).  I  had  seen  the  last-named  plant 
everywhere  in  my  joumeyings  in  Scandinavia,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  far  north ;  I  think  there  is  no  other  which 
has  a  wider  range  of  latitude ;  I  found  it  common  under  the 
equator  in  Africa ;  it  was  flourishing  at  71^  north. 

Springs  and  streams  seemed  to  burst  from  the  earth,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  poured  wannly  down  into  the  narrow  dell, 
which  is  the  greenest  little  spot  to  be  found  anywhere  so  far 
north ;  even  a  few  small  birds  had  found  a  home  there. 

The  ascent  was  often  so  steep  that  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
several  times  before  gaining  the  summit,  in  order  to  take 
breath;  the ' thermometer  indicated  48%  and  climbing  was 
warm  work.  From  the  top  I  could  see  our  little  boat,  dimin- 
ished to  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance ;  two  of  the  men  had 
remained  on  board,  while  the  other  three  accompanied  me. 
There  was  no  path,  but  the  walking  was  generally  good,  the 
soil  being  hard  and  stony;  we  passed  several  little  streams, 
and  thick  patches  of  snow,  the  remains  of  former  drifts,  and 
a  number  of  small  ponds  still  covered  with  floating  ice. 

After  a  walk  of  several  miles  I  stood  upon  the  extreme 
point  of  the  North  Cape,  in  latitude  71°  10',  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  bold  promontory  is  a 
huge  mass  of  mica- schist,  rising  dark  and  majestically  from 
the  sea. 

Before  me,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  the  deep-blue 
Arctic  Sea,  disappearing  in  the  northern  horizon ;  it  was  as 
qniet  as  the  wind,  which  hardly  breathed  upon  it.  as  if  fearful 
of  arousing  its  wrath,  and  disturbing  one  of  the  rare,  bright, 
and  lovely  days  of  that  cold  North,  which  once  enjoyed  a  cli- 
mate as  temperate  as  that  of  England  at  the  present  day.  I 
could  not  see  the  sun,  for  at  that  time  of  day  its  course  was 
at  my  back,  that  is,  southerly  from  where  I  stood. 
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Far  beyond  was  that  unknown  region,  guarded  by  a  wall  of 
ice,  wLicIi  bars  all  approach,  and  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  all 
who  have  tried  to  onravel  its  mystery  and  to  reach  the  north 
pole;  beliind  me  were  Europe  with  ita  sunny  climes,  and  Af- 
rica with  its  burning  deserts  and  malarial  swamps — on  my 
right  was  Asia — on  ray  left  was  America— misnamed  the  New- 
World. 

Wherever  I  gazed,  1  beheld  nature  bleak,  dreary,  and  deso- 
late ;  grand  indeed,  but  sad.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
fragments  which  had  been  riven  from  the  rocky  strata  by 
the  action  of  frost  and  time ;  not  a  human  habitation  or  tree 
was  in  sight;  the  immense  cliffs  alt  around  bewildered  me. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  cape  were  four  large  fissures  in  the 
rocky  walls ;  beyond,  the  land  formed  a  cove,  the  opposite  side 
of  which  was  comparatively  low  and  rounded,  sloping  gently 
to  the  sea;  there  was  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  the  surf 
was  dashing,  and  upon  its  shores  lay  stranded  the  trunks  of 
two  large  trees,  which  the  waves  were  trying  to  recapture — 
perhaps  they  had  grown  in  the  New  World,  and  had  been 
floated  hither  by  the  Gulf-stream.  Projecting  still  a  little  far- 
ther northward  is  Knivskjtelodden,  but  it  lacks  the  grandeur 
of  the  North  Cape ;  there  was  also  in  view  a  high,  indented, 
and  a  precipitous  line  of  coast,  which  appeared  to  arise  abrupt- 
ly from  the  sea ;  while  far  off,  and  tlie  last  land  that  could  be 
seen,  was  Cape  Nordkyn,  the  most  northern  point  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe.  All  along  the  shore  the  waves  were  beating 
incessantly  against  the  rocks  which  opposed  them,  and,  as  they 
dashed  against  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  were  broken  into  a  con- 
tinuous white  fringe. 

It  is  only  from  a  distance  that  tlio  cape  itself,  hke  the  coast, 
eeems  to  be  vertical ;  skirting  the  shores  in  a  boat  the  appear- 
ance of  the  promontory  is  much  changed ;  as  the  engraving 
ahowB,  the  point  falls  into  the  sea  with  a  gradual  slope. 

A  sad  repose  rested  upon  the  desolate  landscape,  which  has 
left  an  indelible  impress  npon  my  memory;  I  would  have 
left  then,  for  a  feeling  of  oppression  had  seized  me,  which  1 
tried  in  vain  to  shake  off;  bnt  I  had  travelled  a  long  way  ex- 
prB»ly  to  SCO  the  midnight  sun  for  the  last  time  from  the 
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summit  of  that  grand  cliff,  the  terminus  of  Northern  Europe ; 
and  for  this  I  had  nearly  ten  hours  to  wait. 

Taking  my  mineralogist's  hammer,  I  went  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  cape,  which  for  a  distance  falls  abruptly — lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and,  while 
one  of  my  guides  kept  firm  hold  of  me,  I  succeeded  in  break- 
ing off  a  fragment  of  the  solid  mica-schist  rock,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  memento  of  my  journey  * 

I  thought  of  the  winter  season,  and  how  terrific  must  be 
the  tempests  which  then  sweep  over  the  cliff ;  how  the  winds 
must  whistle,  how  thickly  the  snow  must  fall,  and  how  furi- 
ously the  ocean  must  beat  against  the  gigantic  walls  which  op- 
pose it,  dashing  its  waves  into  immense  masses  of  spray. 

The  weather,  even  on  this  beautiful  summer  day,  was  cold, 
although  the  sun  was  shining  brightly;  the  thermometer  at 
2.30  P.M.  stood  at  46°.  The  sun  was  so  pale  that  it  looked  al- 
most white,  and  the  sky  was  of  a  hazy  bluish  tint,  shading  off 
into  white  towards  the  horizon. 

Back  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  North  Cape,  and  sloping 
gently  towards  it,  is  a  knoll  a  little  higher ;  then  comes  a  de- 
pression crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  promontory  from 
east  to  west,  and  connecting  with  the  two  coves  on  each  side. 
The  second  range  of  hills  is  more  stony  than  the  first,  with  a 
morass,  stream,  and  a  pond,  and  here  the  grass,  being  shelter- 
ed, was  green,  and  wild  fiowers  grew ;  the  third  range  is  still 
more  rocky  than  the  second,  and  was  covered  with  patches 
of  snow.  On  the  very  end  of  the  Cape  a  few  blades  of  grass 
were  sprouting. 

A  little  farther  inland  the  dwarf-birch  makes  its  appearance, 
growing  larger  when  sheltered,  but  so  small  at  first  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  in  the  former  case  attaining  a  length  of  about 
a  foot,  with  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch, 
requiring  a  generation  or  two  to  reach  those  dimensions;  it 
did  not  raise  its  top  towards  the  sun,  but  crouched  to  the 
earth,  clinging  to  it  like  a  creeping  plant,  to  escape  being  torn 


•  On  my  return  to  Christiania,  my  friend,  ProfcBsor  Kjcrulf,  asked  me  for  a 
piece  of  the  rock,  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  University. 
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Hwfty  by  tbe  force  of  the  winds.  Many  a  time  since,  while 
erosaiiig  moautain  ranges,  I  have  obserFed  the  same  phenom- 
enon. 

Ab  I  walked  to  while  away  the  time,  Bontli  of  tlie  cape,  I 
saw  a  epider,  a  huaiblebee,  and  a  small  bird ;  I  bronglit  my 
gun  to  my  shoiildur,  intending  to  ehoot  and  preserve  it  as  a 
memento  of  the  North  Capo,  but,  when  the  little  creature  flut- 
tered down,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  take  its  life.  It  flitted 
from  Bpot  to  epot.  its  shrill  cries  showing  its  ansiety;  evi- 
dently it  waa  not  at  home.  I  said  to  myself,  "I  will  not  kill 
thee;  for  thon, like  me,  art  a  wanderer  in  these  far-off  north- 
ern cliinee."  The  tlionght  had  hardly  passed  in  my  mind 
when  it  soared  upward,  and  took  its  flight  towards  the  south. 

I  began  to  grow  anxious,  for  during  an  hour  op  more  a  bank 
of  clouds  had  been  gathering  from  the  east  to  the  south,  slowly 
rieing  higher  and  higher ;  at  eleven  o'clock  a  great  portion  of 
the  sky  was  overcast,  but  towards  the  north  it  was  still  dear; 
and,  if  the  black  mass  diil  not  advance  too  quickly  in  that  di- 
rection, I  could  yet  Boe  the  sun. 

Lower  and  lower  the  sun  sunk,  and  as  the  hour  of  midnight 
approached,  it  seemed  for  awliile  to  follow  slowly  the  line  of 
the  horizon;  and  at  that  hour  it  shone  beautifully  over  that 
lonely  sea  and  dreary  land.  Aa  it  disappeared  behind  the 
clouds,  I  exclaimed,  from  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice, 
"Farewell  to  thee,  Midnight  Sun!" 

I  had  now  seen  the  midnight  enn  from  mountain-tops  and 
weird  plateaus,  shining  over  a  barren,  desolate,  and  snow-clad 
country ;  I  had  watched  it  when  ascending  or  descending  pict- 
uresque rivers,  or  crossing  lonely  lakes;  I  had  behold  many  a 
landscape,  luxuriant  fields,  verdant  meadows,  grand  old  forests, 
dyed  by  its  drowsy  light;  1  had  followed  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Uothnia  to  the  Polar  Sea,  us  a  boy  would  chase  a  will-o'-tlie- 
wisp,  and  I  conld  go  no  farther. 

I  now  retraced  my  steiw  to  where  we  had  left  onr  little  boat. 
The  men  were  watching  for  qe;  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and, 
when  wo  got  back  to  Gja'sver,  I  was  wet  and  chilly,  and  my 
feet  were  like  it-c  I  waa  exhausted,  for  I  had  passed  two-and- 
tyenty  hours  without  bleep,  but  to  this  day  I  have  before  me 
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those  dark,  rugged  cliffs,  that  dreary,  silent  landscape,  that  rest- 
less Arctic  Sea,  and  that  serene  midnight  sun  shining  over 
all ;  and  I  still  hear  the  sad  murmar  of  the  waves  beating  upon 
the  lonely  North  Cape.* 

I  shall  return  to  these  northern  regions  in  winter,  to  wander 
with  Laplanders  and  reindeer  over  snow  mountains  and  along 
frozen  valleys  and  rivers,  to  see  the  coasts  lashed  by  tempestu- 
ous seas  and  enveloped  in  blinding  snow-storms. 


*  The  following  tables  give  the  dates  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  midnight  sun  within  the  Arctic  circle : 


THE  CONTINUOUS  NIGHT. 


Whm  the  San  i«  last  i 

Bodo December  15 

Karasjok November  26 

Tromso "         25 

Vardo "         22 

Hammerfest "         21 

North  Cape "         18 


WhflTB  the  Son  b  fint 

Bodo December  28 

16 
17 
20 


Karasjok January 

Tromso 

Vardo 

Hammerfest 

North  Cape " 


(t 


t( 


ii 


21 
24 


THE  CONTINUOUS   DAY. 


WlMratbc  Mia- 
aij^t  Sob  !■  flist 


Bodo 

Karasjok.. . 
Tromso .... 

Vardo 

Hammerfest 
North  Cape . 


Vpptr  Rim. 

Half  Son. 

Whole  Son. 

May  SI 

June  2 

June  4 

"     19 

May  21 

May  22 

"     18 

"     19 

"     20 

"     15 

"     16 

a      17 

"     13 

"     15 

"     16 

"     11 

"     12 

"     13 

Where  th«  Mid- 
niieht  Son  U  iMt 


Bodo 

Karasjok.. . 

Tromso 

Vardo 

Hammerfest 
North  Cape . 


Wholtf  Sao. 

Half  Soo. 

Upper  Rim. 

July    8 

July  10 

July  12 

"     21 

**    22 

"     23 

"     22 

"    24 

"     25 

"     26 

"    27 

"     28 

"     27 

"    28 

"     29 

"     80 

"    81 

Xufr.    1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Blending  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset. — Bodo. — Across  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.— 
Venset. — Saltdalen  Valley. — Rognan. —  My  African  Travels  in  Norwegian. — Sim- 
ple and  Contented  People. — Primitive  Race. — Deserted  Hamlet. — Hospitality. — 
Village  Maidens  of  Almindingen. — Family  Dinner. — Storjord. — Legends  of  the 
Coast — Kvoen  Precipice  and  Dead  Man's  Bay. — Arctic  Thunder-storm. — Lang 
Vand. — Scandinavian  Fleas. — Skjonstuen. — Fagerli. — Larsen's  Farm. — Candy, 
CopperSf  and  Kisses. — Grist  Mills.  —  Preparations  to  cross  the  Country.  —  My 
Luggage  and  Provisions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  I  found  myself  sailing  along  the 
wild  and  superb  coast  south  of  Tromso.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
color  of  the  clouds  began  to  change  to  a  golden  tint,  warning 
us  that  the  midnight  hour  was  approaching,  and  the  sunset 
close  at  hand ;  soon  they  became  of  an  intense  red,  while  the 
sun  was  hidden  from  our  view ;  and  then  they  again  changed 
their  color,  gradually  becoming  brighter,  as  if  new  life  had 
been  infused  into  tliem ;  when  they  were  tinged  with  the 
hues  of  the  rising  sun  the  glow  of  the  sunset  wa«  mingled 
with  that  of  sunrise;  the  morning  and  the  evening  twilight 
were  blended  into  one.  The  mountains  and  hills  in  the  east 
assumed  a  rosy  tint,  which  was  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
darker  bases,  and  the  calm  blue  sea  reflected  the  images  of 
land  and  sky,  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  clouds  changed 
into  a  fleecv  whiteness. 

The  next  day  I  landed  in  the  town  of  Bodo — lat.  G7°  20' — 
a  small  port  on  the  coast  of  Norwegian  Nordland.  The  place 
has  an  unfinished  appearance,  and  derives  its  importance  from 
the  fisheries;  it  is  a  regular  coaling  station  for  steamers  to 
Ilammerfest.  The  church  is  very  old,  built  of  stone,  and  the 
Catholic  altar  is  still  retained  ;  there  are  some  queer  paintings 
and  coats  of  arms  of  Danish  people,  who  are  now  forgotten ; 
on  the  outer  wall  is  a  slab,  with  the  date  1596-1666.     Though 
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the  town  has  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  it  lias  its  news- 
paper, and  is  the  residence  of  the  amtmand  (governor  of  the 
province). 

Mj  object  in  coming  to  this  place  was  to  cross  once  more,  if 
possible,  before  the  summer  was  over,  the  peninsala  of  Scandi- 
navia, and  reach  the  town  of  LnleS,  65°  40'  N.,  in  Sweden,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  thns  traversing  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  uninhabitable  districts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  so 
skirting  the  grand  glacier  of  Sulitelma.  I  had  been  furnish- 
ed with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants, informing  him  of  my  plans,  and  requesting  him  to  do 
all  he  could  to  aid  me,  and  it  proved  of  great  service ;  I  was 
not  long  in  making  friends  among  the  kindly  and  hospitable 
people,  who  received  me  as  one  of  their  own  kin. 

With  the  exception  of  a  commission  of  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian officials,  appointed  several  years  ago  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  I  was  the  first  to  attempt 
this  journey.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  there  were  no 
roads  or  even  paths ;  the  country  was  very  wild,  and  for  long 
distances  wholly  uninhabited;  it  would  be  necessary  to  find, 
at  the  head  of  the  fjords,  some  of  the  mountain  Lapps,  who 
in  summer  cross  the  ranges  from  Sweden  with  their  herds, 
and  come  down  towards  the  coast,  visiting  the  farmers  on  the 

way.     Herr  K decided  that  I  should  go  by  that  route, 

and  stop  at  a  place  called  Venset,  as  one  of  his  cousins  lived 
there,  and  confer  with  him  as  to  the  best  mode  of  performing 
the  journey. 

None  should  undertake  the  task  of  crossing  the  mountains 
to  Qvickjock  unless  strong,  and  accustomed  to  long  marches 
and  hardships,  for  in  case  of  bad  weather  the  exposure  is  great. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  inner  Salten  fjord,  called  the  Skjaer- 
stad,  the  latter  forms  a  huge  basin,  partly  emptied  and  replen- 
ished by  the  tides ;  the  water  rushes  out  and  in  through  the 
channel  with  such  a  tremendous  force  that  a  boat  would  be 
ingulfed  by  the  waves ;  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  passage  is 
safe. 

When  we  reached  Venset  the  captain  pointed  out  to  me  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.    He  read 
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it  carefully,  and,  with  the  warm-hearted  hRud-sliaking  chamc- 
teristic  of  the  NorwegianH,  welcomed  me,  eaying  tliat  I  had 
better  let  the  steamer  go,  ae  lie  wanted  to  talk  with  me,  and 
arrange  the  best  plan  for  procuring  guides.  We  walked  to- 
gether to  his  large  and  commodions  dwelling,  passing  on  our 
way  fields  of  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  and  meadows,  for  lie 
was  not  only  a  merchant,  but  the  owner  of  a  large  farm.  Near 
the  house  was  a  kitchen -garden,  in  which  Btrawberriee  and 
gooseberries  were  abundant ;  and  there  were  fine  tnmips,  pease, 

carrots,  and  other  vegetables.     Herr  K excused  himself 

for  not  being  able  to  entertain  ine  suitably,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  his  wife;  but  dinner  waa  prepared,  beer  and  wine 
served,  and  while  we  were  drinking  our  coffee  we  discussed 
the  subject  of  my  intended  journey. 

"  I  have  come,"  I  said,  "to  explore  the  wildest  part  of  Scan- 
dinavia; hardship  I  am  accuGtomed  to,  and,  as  for  food,  I  can 
oat  anything.  My  health  is  excellent,  and  I  can  endure  any 
amount  of  walking  for  many  consecutive  days," 

"I  will  send  you  to  Fagerli  with  two  trusty  boatmen,  who 
will  put  you  into  the  hands  of  an  excellent  farmer,  and  tell 
him  to  keep  yon  until  he  can  find  Lapps  to  taJio  you  across 
the  mountains  to  Sweden  by  way  of  SuUtelma;  but  as  yon 
want  to  see  plain,  honest,  good  people,  they  will  first  take  you 
to  Saltdal,  and  wait  for  your  return.  Tou  will  sleep  at  my 
house  to-night,  and  to-morrow  yon  will  start  by  boat.  I  will 
send  for  the  men,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will  take  a  walk." 

The  scenery  at  Venset  is  beautiful ;  but  while  there  the  high 
peak  of  Sulitelma  could  not  bo  seen,  being  enveloped  in  clouds. 

The  Saltdal  valley,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  of  Nordland,  is  narrow,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
mountains  covered  with  fir  and  birch  to  their  very  tops;  in 
some  places  the  land-slides  had  denuded  the  rocks,  showing 
that  they  had  been  covered  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  upon 
which  the  trees  had  grown. 

Oats,  rye,  barley,  and  turnips  were  growing  luxuriantly. 
The  farms  are  situated  on  the  beautiful  terraces  of  the  former 
water-level,  rising  in  amphitheatre,  at  the  base  of  the  monn- 
tain;   the  highest  terrace  was  about  eeventy  feet  above  tho 
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present  river-bed.  At  one  spot  a  huge  mass  of  rock  had  fal- 
len a  few  days  before,  and  had  fairly  ploughed  its  way  through 
a  hill,  shattering  the  trees  in  its  coui-se,  leaving  a  deep  furrow 
behind,  and  stopping  near  the  path. 

Not  far  from  the  sea  stands  the  church,  ihe  only  one  in  the 
valley.  A  few  boat-houses,  with  nets  drying  around,  and  some 
scattered  dwellings,  form  the  lonely  hamlet  of  Eognan. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  enjoying  a  good  meal  at  the 
parsonage,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife, 
both  of  whom  could  speak  a  little  English ;  they  showed  me 
some  translations  of  my  narratives  of  travel  in  Africa,  which 
they  had  just  read  in  the  SkiUing  Magazine  ;  they  had  heard 
through  the  Christiania  papers  that  I  was  to  travel  in  their 
country.  She  showed  much  interest  in  missionary  work,  and, 
before  her  marriage,  had  thought  of  going  to  South  Africa, 
to  labor  among  the  Zulus.  The  pastor  pressed  me  to  use  his 
own  cariole  and  horse ;  but  I  declined  to  accept  the  friendly 
offer,  as  I  had  already  engaged  a  conveyance. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Saltdal  are  among  the  most  primitive 
in  Norway.  They  are  sliut  out  from  tlie  world,  except  by  the 
outlet  to  the  sea,  agriculture  being  their  chief  occupation ; 
many  of  them  have  never  gone  farther  than  the  church  at 
Kognan,  and  most  have  seen  no  town  larger  than  Bodo. 
Though  virtually  secluded  from  their  kind,  they  seem  content ; 
they  have  no  craving  for  riches,  for  they  do  not  know  what 
riches  are ;  the  sum  of  their  earthly  desires  is  to  add  a  piece  of 
land  to  their  farms — which  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do — to 
get  a  few  more  head  of  cattle,  a  handsome  horse,  or  a  vehicle 
to  go  to  church  with,  to  build  a  new  house  of  some  sort,  and  to 
save  a  little  money  for  the  family.  To  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  parents ; 
the  young  are  religiously  instructed,  and  are  taught  to  read 
even  before  they  go  to  school.  Their  pleasures  are  few  and 
simple — a  dance  now  and  then  on  Sunday  evening,  social 
visits,  a  merry  time  at  a  marriage,  or  during  the  Christmas  or 
other  church  holidays,  make  up  the  catalogue  of  their  amuse- 
ments. 

In  the  summer  the  men  work  in  the  iields,  fish,  construct 
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bnildingB,  etc. ;  theii"  wives  iniil  danghterg  follow  the  oattle, 
the  sheep,  and  the  goats  into  the  inountainfl,  make  cheese  and 
butter,  and  help  during  the  harvest-tiiue.  In  winter  the  wom- 
en spin,  and  weave  hemp  and  wool,  thns  clothing  themselves 
witli  the  prodncta  of  their  fields  and  flocks,  while  many  of  the 
men  go  into  the  forest  to  cut  timber. 

Altliongh  the  inhabitants  were  nniformly  poor,  keeping  no 
bank  accounts,  and  having  no  money  invested,  there  was  not 
one  who  was  emaciated  by  hunger,  or  who  shivered  from  cold; 
their  food,  if  coarse,  was  wholesome,  and  their  appearance 
proved  that  they  were  healthy.  There  is  a  prison,  but  years 
often  pass  without  any  of  the  farming  population  finding  their 
way  to  the  cells;  the  few  offences  committed  are  usnally  of  s 
trivial  nature. 

There  is  a  carriage-way  for  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  and  a  bridle-path  leading  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  last 
farmB.  The  principal  hamlets  on  the  way  are  Kiestby,  Medby, 
Sandby,  Breeude,  Drageide,  and  Qvale. 

In  Norway  the  akyd^akaffer  (station-men),  who  are  farmers, 
arc  obliged,  by  their  agreement  with  the  government,  to  keep 
a  stipulated  number  of  horses  in  their  stables,  according  to 
the  travelling  or  traffic  on  the  highways  where  they  live,  and 
are  paid  a  certain  amount  yearly.  The  rules  and  regulations 
are  also  about  the  same  as  those  of  Sweden. 

On  account  of  the  size  and  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  more  scanty  population,  there  are  not  as 
many  highways  as  in  the  latter  country,  but  several  of  these 
are  simply  superb;  and  one  can  drive  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  roads  which  might  compare  with  those  of 
the  best  city  parks.  The  conveyance  used  is  the  cariole, 
with  two  wheels,  having  a.  seat  for  only  one  person,  with  his 
legs  resting  outside,  and  with  a  back-board  behind  for  driver 
and  luggage,  which  must  be  of  a  very  small  amount,  or  anoth- 
er conveyance  is  required,  Jn  several  districts  the  farmers 
nsed  also  the  karre,  as  in  Sweden. 

The  journey  was  pleasant,  as  there  were  no  mosquitoes; 
the  people  looked  at  me  as  I  drove  along,  and  wondered  who 
the  stranger  could  be,    I  was  very  much  amused,  for  wherever 
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I  stopped  the  girls  immediately  put  on  tlitir  Etockings  and 
shoes:  most  were  husy  in  the  hay-fields — the  men  mowing,  and 
the  women  and  children,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  turning 
the  hay  over  and  stacking  it^  others  were  on  the  river,  looking 
at  their  nets  to  see  if  they  liad  caught  any  salmon  ;  while  now 
and  then  a  man  was  boilding  a  boat,  either  for  himself  or  to 
sell. 


In  the  evening,  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  poats  were  bronght  in 
from  the  monntains,  and  were  penned  up  in  the  mowed  fields, 
and  the  girls  were  milking  the  fows;  the  children  were  play- 
ing about,  and  they  all  appeared  happy.  Everything  wore  a 
primitive  aspect ;  the  ploughs,  the  scythes,  and  other  agricult- 
urai  implements  were  of  the  same  fashion  tliat  had  been  in  nsc 
for  hundreds  of  years ;  the  wheels  of  some  of  tlio  carta  were  of 
solid  wood.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  far  back  into 
tho  past,  . 

VOL.  I. 
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We  stopped  at  the  hamlet  of  Ncdre  Almiiicliiigen  (^nedre 
me&uwg  "lower"),  two  Norwegian  miles  from  the  fjord,  to 
rest  for  the  night.  I  went  from  house  to  house,  but  failed  to 
discover  anybody,  and  began  to  fear  that  all  the  inhabitants 
had  left  for  the  mountains;  the  doors  of  every  building  were 
open.  We  shouted  vigorously,  but  in  vain — nobody  came;  we 
ransacked  tlie  barns,  the  stables,  and  the  dwelling-houses;  I 
was  very  hungry  —  in  fact,  much  more  hungry  than  sleepy. 
Finally,  after  making  a.  great  uproar,  we  saw  a  man  and  a 
handsome  girl  come  out  of  one  of  the  houses,  rubbing  their 
eyes,  and  not  yet  half  awake. 

"What  do  you  want,  stranger!"  was  their  salutation. 

"A  bed  and  something  to  eat,  and  a  horse  for  to-morrow," 
I  replied, 

"Welcome!"  said  they;  and  immediately  the  maid  went 
into  the  storehouse,  and  soon  retunied  with  two  blankets  made 
of  sheepskin,  the  wool  almost  as  white  as  snow,  with  fancy 
work  on  the  leather  side;  those  were  taken  into  the  winter 
dwelling-house,  which  had  been  vacated  in  the  spring,  and  was 
faultlessly  clean ;  fresh  hay  was  put  upon  the  bed,  as  a  mat- 
tress; one  of  the  skins  was  laid  over  it,  while  the  other  was 
to  be  used  as  a  covering,  and  a  large  feather  pillow  was  added. 
Both  then  disappeared,  and  came  back  with  bread  and  butter, 
a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  milk,  and  a  spoon  made  of  horn, 
and,  saying  to  me  "  Eat  and  drink,  stranger— good-night — sleep 
well !"  left  me  in  entire  possession  of  the  premises. 

A  tall,  old-fashioned  clock  was  ticking  in  the  room,  plates 
snd  other  articles  of  crockery  were  on  the  shelves,  and  a  few 
common  pictures  adorned  the  walls;  some  wooden  chairs,  a 
table  and  a  bedstead,  both  made  of  pine,  comprised  all  the  fur- 
niture; a  ladder  conimuuicated  with  the  story  above. 

I  lay  down  between  the  skins,  leaving  the  door  wide  open, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  awak- 
ened in  the  early  morning  by  the  sound  of  voices  outside. 
A  hand-basin  tilled  witli  water  was  brought  in  for  my  morning 
ablutions,  and  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread,  butter,  milk,  and 
cheese  was  served  to  me. 

The  hamlet  seemed  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  maid- 
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ens  of  the  neighboring  farms ;  some  were  very  pretty,  with 
flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks — pictures  of  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  happiness.  At  five  o'clock  they  began  to  as- 
semble ;  they  had  come  from  a  little  village  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  river,  called  Ovre  Almindingen  (i/vre  meaning  "ujv 
per''),  and  were  going  to  the  mountains.  Each  had  a  little 
wooden  box,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  large  book,  contain- 
ing the  food  for  the  day,  which  was  soft  pancakes  buttered, 
and  the  ordinary  fiat  bread ;  most  of  them  also  carried  a  little 
pail  of  milk  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  other ; 
all  were  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  their  hair  fell  behind 
in  braids;  the  shoes  were  to  be  worn  only  when  the  ground 
was  rocky,  for  in  the  rural  districts  money  is  hard  to  get,  and 
shoes  are  precious. 

The  girls,  chattering  merrily,  soon  disappeared  from  sight, 
on  their  way  to  the  mountains,  where  they  were  going  with 
the  cattle,  or  to  cut  hay.  Those  who  carried  no  milk-pails 
were  knitting  stockings  as  they  went  along — for  the  women 
are  always  at. work,  except  on  Sunday ;  I  could  hear  the  sound 
of  their  laughter  and  the  music  of  their  songs  as  they  ascend- 
ed the  hills.  The  poor  hired  dairy-maid  and  the  rich  farmer's 
daughter  walked  hand-in-hand,  like  sisters,  for  in  this  primi- 
tive land  there  is  perfect  social  equality. 

I  forded  the  river  to  the  hamlet  of  Ovre  Almindingen, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  farm-houses  with  out-buildings.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  a  type 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Lapps;  they  were  all  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  hay. 

The  road  now  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  and  was 

getting  poorer,  though  still  pretty  good.    Almost  all  the  farms 

farther  op  were  without  people,  but  at  last  I  came  to  one 

where  I  found  the  family  at  dinner  around  the  table ;  the 

father  was  dividing  a  large  piece  of  raw  salt  fish,  and  they  ate 

with  a  relish ;  1  asked  why  the  fish  had  not  been  cooked,  and 

the  answer  was  that  otherwise  they  would  eat  too  much  of  it. 

I  was  invited  to  partake,  and  a  pleasant  chat  and  numberless 

questions  ensued.     The  farmer  was  much  older  than  his  wife, 

who  had  handsome  features  and  a  fine  figure,  with  fair  hair 
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and  hazel  eyes ;  but  a  shadow  of  sadnesB  rested  upon  her  face, 
and  she  appeared  weary  and  worn.  She  was  nnrsing  a  child 
whose  mother  had  died  three  months  before :  this  was  a  pure 
act  of  kindness,  for  she  had  been  nursing  her  own  infant  for 
thirteen  months. 

Storjord,  sitnated  at  the  end  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  val- 
ley, is  in  the  midst  of  wild  scenery,  and  snrronnded  by  a  forest. 
The  farm  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Jnnkcrsdal,  which,  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  falls  not  far 
below  into  the  river  Loniselv ;  the  streams  thns  united  flow 
through  the  Saltdal  to  the  sea ;  in  the  distance  could  be  seen 
the  snowy  mountains  of  Yestf jeld,  and  not  far  off  a  magnifi- 
cent cascade,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high,  and  on  the  left 
tlie  high  mountain  of  Kimaanasen. 

One  night  at  that  solitary  but  hospitable  home  was  all  that 
I  could  spare ;  my  room  was  a  picture  of  tidiness,  and  I  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  murmur  of  the  two  rivers.  The  next 
morning,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  with  coffee  and  plenty  of 
milk,  wine  was  brought  in,  small  glasses  were  filled,  and  all 
joined  in  wishing  me  a  prosperous  journey  to  Sweden.  At 
9.30  A.M.  the  tliermometer  was  at  68°  in  the  shade,  and  118® 
in  the  sun  ;  and  at  noon,  125°  in  the  sun,  72°  in  the  shade. 

On  my  way  back  I  met  the  owner  of  Storjord,  who,  having 
heard  of  my  visit,  was  hurrying  home;  he  seemed  disappoint- 
ed at  my  departure.  I  liked  his  frank,  open  countenance,  and 
felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  met  him  before.  After  a  pleasant  chat 
we  parted,  and  I  continued  my  way.  At  tlie  parsonage  the 
worthy  pastor  and  his  wife  welcomed  me  once  more,  and  I 
had  to  remain  with  them  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  before 
breakfast,  we  had  family  worship,  tlie  wife  playing  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  hymns  on  a  melodeon ;  all  stood  up,  with  bowed 
heads  and  clasped  hands,  during  prayer.  A  number  of  young 
girls,  tidily  dressed,  had  come  to  pass  an  examination  before  the 
pastor,  in  preparation  for  the  ceremony  of  confirmation. 

The  midnight  sun  shone  no  more,  and  at  that  hour  it  was 
almost  dark ;  it  was  now  the  3d  of  August,  and  farther  south 
the  days  were  shortening  fast,  and  it  was  high  time  for  me  to 
undertake  my  journey  across  the  peninsula. 
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My  boatmen  being  ready,  we  hoisted  sail  and  started.  I 
soon  found  that  my  sailor  friends  knew  all  the  legends  con- 
nected with  that  wild  coast  ^^  Do  yon  see  that  V*  said  one  of 
them,  pointing  to  a  high  precipitons  part  of  the  fjord  on  onr 
right.  "  Long,  long  ago,  when  Norway  was  nnder  the  rule  of 
Denmark,  there  was  a  farmer  living  on  a  farm  called  Leifsets, 
who  one  day  gave  a  great  marriage  feast  to  his  danghter. 
Some  Swedish  {Kvam)  Finlanders,  who  had  heard  of  the  feast, 
crossed  the  mountains,  intending  to  rob  the  farmer  and  his 
gaests ;  but  they  did  not  know  the  way,  and  came  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  farmer  of  Leifsets,  and  compelled 
him,  with  threats  of  death,  to  put  them  in  the  right  path.  The 
snow  was  very  deep  on  the  mountains,  and  the  nights  were 
dark ;  the  tenant  took  a  torch,  put  on  his  snow-shoes,  and  told 
the  robbers  to  follow  him.  Ue  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  from  the  start  that  they 
should  not  reach  Leifsets.  On  the  journey  he  approached  the 
edge  of  a  precipice ;  placing  himself  in  such  a  way  that  the 
glare  of  the  torch  prevented  them  from  seeing  him,  suddenly 
he  threw  his  torch  over  the  precipice,  and  the  robbers,  follow- 
ing the  light,  fell  and  were  crushed  below.  Hastening  to  the 
farm,  the  tenant  fired  his  gun  through  the  window,  above  the 
heads  of  the  guests,  to  apprise  them  of  their  escape  from  a 
band  of  armed  plunderers.  The  next  day  search  was  made  at 
the  place  where  the  torch  had  been  thrown  over  the  brink,  and 
below,  in  the  snow,  lay  the  robbers,  dead,  and  frozen  stiflE." 
Pointing  with  his  finger,  my  boatman  added,  "  There  is  the 
spot  where  the  robbers  were  killed,  and  to  this  day  we  have 
called  this  place  the  Kvcen  precipice." 

A  little  farther  on,  pointing  to  a  bay,  he  said, "  We  fisher- 
men call  this  the  ^  Dead-man^s  Bay,'  on  account  of  the  sudden 
squalls  which  come  from  the  mountains,  often  upsetting  boats, 
and  drowning  the  boatmen." 

The  weather  became  very  warm ;  the  mercury  standing  in 
the  sun  at  ten  o'clock  at  118%  in  the  shade  at  CS^.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  sky  grew  darker,  heavy  clouds  appeared,  wliile  the 
wind  was  dead  ahead,  and  rising ;  the  fishermen  were  hurry- 
ing ashore,  and  the  people  on  the  banks  were  carting  away 
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their  liaj  as  fast  as  tlicy  coult),  or  piling  it  in  Iicaps.  Suddenly 
a  stoiin  burst  iipuD  lis;  tlie  wind  blew  hard,  and  heavy  claps 
of  thunder  were  heard,  accompanied  with  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Happily,  we  ronnded  the  land  in  time,  took  two  reefs 
ia  the  sail,  and,  running  before  the  wind,  went  over  the  waves 
at  a  rapid  rate,  the  sea  now  and  then  washing  over  tho  side  of 
our  boat  and  thoroughly  wetting  us.  The  thunder-storm  last- 
ed an  hour — the  third  I  had  seeu  within  the  arctic  circle — and 
it  was  to  be  the  last  of  that  year. 

Witli  a  fair  wind  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
was  the  outlet  of  the  lower  Lang  Vand  (vand  meaning 
"lake"  in  Norwegian);  the  water  of  the  lake  was  rushing  out 
with  great  force,  as  it  was  ebb-tide,  and  the  boat  had  to  be 
hauled  along  the  shore  through  the  short  outlet.  Tlie  lake  is 
about  one  mile  broad,  and  three  or  four  miles  long;  the  ter- 
raced shores  were  studded  with  farms,  flanked  for  some  dis- 
tance back  by  high  mountains,  whereon  you  could  see  tim 
paths  by  which  the  cattle  were  driven  to  their  pastures  dur- 
ing tho  summer. 

After  ascending  a  short  river  we  camo  into  a  second  lake, 
narrower  and  longer  than  the  first,  with  gloomy,  rugged  shores. 
At  the  head  is  tho  hamlet  of  Skjijnstuen, completely  surrounded 
by  mountains,  the  lowland  having  tlie  appearance  of  llie  bot- 
tom of  a  kettle.  I  passed  the  nigiit  in  a  bed  made  of  fresli 
bay,  covered  with  sheepskins,  but  could  not  get  asleep;  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  tlie  discovery  that  a  prodigious  number 
of  fleas  were  feeding  upon  me,  and  there  was  no  remedy  but 
flight  to  a  convenient  table,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
couch.  This  was  the  flrst  time  I  had  made  their  acquaintance 
in  Scandinavia.  Sheepskins,  unless  freshly  taken  from  the 
storehouses,  are  a  Iiot-bed  for  these  pests  during  the  summer, 
and,  as  a  rule,  in  very  primitive  regions,  are  to  be  mistrusted. 

From  Skjniistuen  tiie  way  is  very  rough,  and  sometimes 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  going  farther,  the  iHilh 
apparently  ending  at  tho  foot  of  some  steep  ridge,  which 
seemed  to  bar  our  passage;  taking  advantage  of  every  stone, 
wo  slowly  made  our  way  up.  When  deaths  occur  here,  the 
coffins  are  lowered  down  tho  cliff  with  ropes. 
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Twelve  English  miles  from  Skjonstnen  we  came  to  a  farm  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lang  Vand  River,  a  log-house  and  two  other 
buildings  of  sugar-loaf  form,  made  with  sods.  There  was 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  except  sour  milk. 

From  this  place  navigation  is  resumed,  though  one  may 
have  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  procuring  a  boat. 
After  a  short  pull  the  upper  Lang  Vand  is  reached.  We 
made  a  sail  with  birch  branches,  mounted  it  on  the  prow 
of  our  flat  boat,  and,  the  wind  being  fresh,  made  good  prog- 
ress. The  lake  lying  between  two  high  mountain  ridges,  the 
scenery  was  striking,  and  the  occasional  fall  of  a  cascade  from 
the  rugged  and  wooded  heights  added  to  its  beauty.  Three 
rivers,  the  Ykien,  the  Lommi,  and  the  Erva,  foaming  white, 
fall  into  the  lake,  which  is  filled  with  splendid  trout.  A  sail 
and  pull  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  Fagerli,  at  its  upper  end. 
Three  or  four  farms  scattered  on  the  shore  made  the  liamlet 
of  Fagerli.  My  trusty  fishermen  took  nic  where  they  had 
been  directed  by  the  merchant  of  Venset.  Larsen  received  us 
kindly,  and  listened  attentively  while  they  delivered  their  mes- 
sage, and  in  the  mean  time  the  wife  prepared  a  meal  for  us. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  near  the  lake,  stood  the  humble 
farm ;  close  by  was  the  river  Ykien,  on  whose  banks  w-ere 
stranded  many  fir  and  pine  logs,  which  Larsen  had  cut  during 
the  winter,  higher  up  in  the  mountain,  and  floated  down  after 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  Some  of  these  were  from  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter ;  others,  about  thirteen  feet  long,  measured 
twenty-eight  inches  at  one  extremity  and  twenty-six  at  the 
other.  The  little  farm  had  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  the 
stranger's  room  was  assigned  to  me.  There,  while  waiting  for 
the  Laplanders  who  had  been  sent  for,  I  sometimes  went  fish- 
ing in  the  deep  pool  of  the  lake,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
would  return  with  four  or  five  trout,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length,  caught  with  worms  as  bait.  Milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  flat  bread,  and  wild  strawberries,  which  the  chil- 
dren gathered  for  me,  made  up  the  every-day  bill  of  fare. 

Calling  at  a  neighboring  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ykien,  before  reaching  the  house  I  heard  a  young  mother 
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singing  pealms  bj  the  cradle  of  Iter  babe.  She  &aid,  as  I  en- 
tered, "This  is  my  first-born,  and  I  want  hira  from  his  birth 
to  liear  me  sing  praises  to  Ciod ;  I  want  hiin  to  fear  and  love 
the  Lord  when  he  grows  up,  for  God  is  good  to  us  all." 

Wlien  I  visited  the  farms  my  pockets  were  always  filled 
with  candies  bought  in  Bodii,  on  account  of  the  children  who 
came  flocking  around  nic,  and  I  gave  them  coppers,  which 
seenicd  to  please  them,  for  they  shouted  "J'en</er  f"  (money), 
atid  made  haste  to  exhibit  their  treasures.  Then  I  asked  them 
to  give  mc  a  kiss,  which  they  did;  whereupon  the  married 
women  insisted  that  two  of  tho  grown-up  sisters  should  do 
likewise.  "  Go  and  do  so !"  they  said.  This  bronght  flushes 
to  the  maidens'  cheeks,  and  tliey  refused ;  but  the  matrons  in- 
sisted, and,  in  oixior  to  have  peace,  each  gave  me  a  hearty  kiss, 
and  general  merriment  ensued.  I  may  add  that  I  was  quite 
willing. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lonirai  were  two  grist-mills ;  these  aro 
Been  all  over  Norway,  and  iu  many  districts  each  farm  pos- 
sesses one,  or  sometimes  sevt-ral  farmers  ai-o  its  joint-owners. 
They  are  by  the  side  of  torrents,  and  are  always  picturesque- 
ly situated  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains,  a  number 
of  them  often  close  together.  After  the  hopper  has  been 
tilled  with  grain  the  farmer  goes  away,  coming  again  when 
he  thinks  it  requires  rcfilUng;  or,  if  the  mill  be  far  away 
from  the  farm,  one  of  his  daughters  or  maids  remains  in 
eharge,  whiling  away  the  time  by  sewing  or  knitting,  singing 
to  the  music  of  the  murmuring  waters,  and  thinking,  perhaps, 
as  little  by  little  the  com  is  ground,  of  her  lover  and  her  ap- 
proaching nuptials.  The  day's  work  finished,  she  goes  home 
to  milk  the  cows  or  to  prepare  the  evening  meal  for  tho  fam- 
ily, who  have  gone  into  the  fields  to  work. 

On  the  0th  of  August  two  Laplanders  and  a  Lapp  woman 
arrived ;  they  were  to  bo  my  guides,  and  were  old  friends  of 
Larson.  Preparations  for  our  departure  the  next  day  were  at 
once  mode.  Tiio  less  a  man  carries  on  such  a  journey  the  Iwt- 
ter.  My  luggage  consisted  only  of  an  extra  flannel  sliirt,  pair 
of  pantaloons  and  shoes,  and  a  light  overcoat;  my  pmvisiona 
wore  hard  flat  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  a  flask  of  brandy  (to  be 
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used  in  case  of  need),  a  strong  coflFce-kettle,  a  pound  of  roasted 
and  ground  coffee,  and  some  tea.  When  the  weather  is  wet 
and  cold,  or  when  very  tired,  I  find  tea  and  coffee  very  refresh- 
ing beverages ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits  refreshes  the  system  when  overcome  by  fatigue; 
the  immediate  effect  is  stimulating,  but  half  an  hour  after  one 
feels  more  exhausted  than  before.  My  arms  were  a  gun,  with 
very  little  ammunition,  for  game,  and  two  revolvers ;  I  intend- 
ed to  rid  myself  of  the  latter  at  the  first  opportunity,  for  they 
were  heavy,  and,  besides,  I  had  begun  to  feel  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing these  with  me,  and  carefully  kept  them  out  of  sight.  I 
had  carried  them  for  protection !  I  had  for  safety  left  in  Lon- 
don some  valuables,  including  a  gold  watch-chain  ;  but  here  I 
\vas  travelling,  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  in  the 
siifcst  country  in  the  world. 

We  were  all  ready  to  start,  and  had  shouldered  our  lug- 
g:ige,  when  Larson's  wife  exclaimed, "  You  must  have  more 
bread !"  and  this  was  hardly  said  before  more  bread  and  butter, 
packed  in  a  little  box  made  of  birch  bark,  and  cheese  were  put 
in  my  bags.  The  good  woman  forgot  that  we  had  to  carry 
our  provisions  on  our  backs ;  but,  after  all,  she  was  right,  for 
even  with  this  extra  store,  I  found  afterwards  that  I  ran  short 
of  food.  I  have  such  a  dislike  to  luggage  that  I  have  often 
been  pinched  with  hunger ;  but  happily  I  can  go  without  food 
longer  than  most  persons.  When  leaving,  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren I  gave  a  little  money,  and  in  the  good  -  wife's  hand  I 
placed  a  few  dollars,  whereat  she  burst  into  tears,  and  gave 
me  a  good  motherly  kiss,  while  the  husband  grasped  my  hand 
warmly,  with  the  words  "  Thanks  for  coming  to  us ;"  and  we 
sai<l,  '^Farvd!  AdjoP^  Ole,  the  young  son,  went  with  me  up 
the  hill,  carrying  my  gun ;  and  the  last  words  I  heard  were 
loud  calls  to  my  Lapland  guides  to  "  take  care  of  Paul  1" 
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CE  AFTER  X. 

Lapliind  SuminCT  Drcus.  —  Willi  nnd  Deeolnle  Scenerj. — .SuUtelnia,  and  its  great 
GInuiw.— Lii|ip  Camp. — Disiigretiible  Icilerior. — Unoleanliness  and  Vcriuiu. — 
Einil  Treatment. — Hard  Lire. — Like  Pjeskajnur. — Fording  its  cold  Rirer. — 
Lapp  TuQt — AppcaraiK^c  of  Womvn  and  Uea. — Cups  and  ^loons,  and  uorel  Way 
ot  washing  tliu  Laltvr. — Arrivnl  of  u  Herd  of  Rctndiscr. — The  Milkiug  and  the 
Millt. — Bi^inUccr  Clicese. — Hard  Travelling. — Njungis, — Qvickjock. — Niari. — 
Joclimock,  —  Baron  von  Diibcn.  —  DeTiatatinR  Fires.  —  Viiollerim. — Buauliful 
Palla. — Lulei. — Friion. — DniniicnnoBa. — Ri™.'ptioii  by  the  GoTcraor. 

The  summer  dress  of  tlie  Laplander  is  well  adapted  for  the 
climate  of  tlie  mountains.  My  two  men  wore  a  gray  blouse 
of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  called  vadmal,  reaching  below  the 
knee,  open  at  the  throat,  showing  an  undershirt  of  tlie  same 
material;  tight-fitting  leggings  of  reindeer  leather,  bound 
cloHely  around  the  ankles  liy  strips  of  cloth ;  shoes  of  the  6anie 
material,  but  heavier,  with  tnrned-up  pointed  toes;  a  coarse, 
woollen  cap;  a  leathern  ponch  on  the  back  to  contain  food, 
and  a  belt,  on  which  hangs  a  knife.  The  female  costume  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  men,  except  that  the  blonse  is  longer, 
and  closed  at  the  neck. 

Wherever  the  Laplander  goes  in  SHmmcr  he  takes  with  him 
a  stout  birch  staff,  about  Bevcn  feet  in  length,  wliich  is  used  in 
climbing  mountains  or  crossing  streams. 

After  a  moderate  ascent  we  sa^r  T-ang  Vand  below  us,  hilla 
covered  with  anow,  the  foaming  Ykien,  the  Lonimi,  and  the 
Erva. 

In  a  few  liours  we  were  in  the  midst  of  very  wild  scenery. 
The  bare  rounded  hills  made  a  picture  of  desolation;  the  soil 
was  covered  with  stones  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  wrench- 
ed from  the  rocks  by  thousands  of  years  of  frost.  Snow-drifts 
became  more  numerous,  and  eomctimes  formed  arches  over 
the  streams;  a  mist  covered  tlie  mountain-tops,  and  the  peak 
of  Sulitelma,  6326  feet  high,  was  hidden  in  a  black  mass  of 
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clouds.  Tlie  glacier  came  in  sight,  and  presented  a  superb 
appearance,  the  ice  being  very  blue,  as  rains  had  melted  the 
snow  over  a  large  part  of  its  surface ;  in  the  distance  its  cre- 
vasses and  sinuosities  presented  a  strange  spectacle.  In  the 
midst  of  this  enormous  mass  of  ice  were  two  bare  dark  moun- 
tains, and  for  miles  beyond  the  glacier  ran  from  north-west 
to  south  -  east.  At  the  base  was  a  lake,  a  hardly  perceptible 
path  leading  to  its  lonely  shore,  where  grew  the  willow,  dwarf- 
birch,  and  juniper.  In  a  rain  storm  one  might  skirt  the  shores 
of  the  lake  without  seeing  Sulitehna.  Our  route  lay  by  the 
water,  the  centre  of  the  glacier  bearing  north.  Eills  were 
seen  everywhere,  and  cascades  formed  by  the  melted  snow 
and  the  continuous  rains  of  the  past  few  days,  and  there  were 
drifts  of  snow  in  every  hollow,  while  large  patches  stretched 
down  to  the  shores.  The  fog  had  disappeared,  and  we  could 
see  high  mountains  in  a  southerly  direction.  We  reached  the 
outlet  of  another  lake,  separated  from  the  first  by  a  range 
of  low  hills,  including  some  good  pasture -land.  We  rested 
for  awhile,  and  made  a  fire  for  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  small 
birch-trees  which  are  found  in  these  high  regions;  without 
these  the  Laplanders  could  not  roam  over  the  dreary  moun- 
tains. Our  fire  was  the  more  enjoyable,  as  the  mercury  stood 
at  39J°;  notwithstanding  which,  we  got  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration from  the  exertion  of  ascending  the  hills,  and  felt 
the  wind  keenly  when  stopping  to  rest. 

From  the  top  of  a  high  hill  we  had  one  of  the  dreariest 
views  imaginable  —  mountains  covered  with  boulders  of  all 
sizes  rose  in  the  distance,  extending  very  far  to  the  south  and 
south-east,  while  at  other  points  on  the  horizon  we  could  see 
nothing  on  account  of  the  mist.  We  never  lost  sight  of  the 
blue  outline  of  Sulitelma,  but  the  peak  was  hidden  from  view. 
The  walking  at  times  was  extremely  tiresome  on  account  of 
soft  snow,  into  which  we  sunk  to  our  knees,  wet  and  sandy 
soil,  broken  rocks,  slabs,  and  boulders. 

As  Sulitelma  began  to  bear  east  of  us,  with  my  glass  I  saw 
a  deep  ravine,  over  which  hung  a  glacier  with  immense  icicles 
clinging  to  its  sides;  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  38°,  although 
the  wind  was  from  the  west.     We  descended  a  long  sloping 
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hill ;  and,  bs  tbe  ravine  widened,  a  torrent-like  river  from  one 
of  the  grand  brancheB  of  the  glacier  wound  its  way  towards  a. 
lake  called  Pjeskajanr  (jaur^  in  Lappish,  meaning  'Make"). 
While  1  had  stopped  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  mountaine 
and  glacier,  the  woman,  who  was  as  wiry  ae  any  of  us,  had 
gone  in  advance ;  suddenly  I  heard  the  word  •'■Savie"  (Lapps^ 
and  saw  in  the  distance  an  encampment  of  Laplanders,  with 


smoke  eiirling  np  over  their  kSia  (tent),  yoon  after  we  reach- 
ed the  place,  and,  entering  their  shelter,  I  recognized  onr  fe- 
male travelling  companion;  the  inmates  were  her  relations, 
and  she  knew  the  tract  whore  tlicy  jiastnred  their  herds.  As 
I  looked  around  a  feeling  of  disgast  crept  over  nie ;  the  tent 
at  its  base  did  not  seem  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  in 
the  centre  a  tire  made  with  juniper  branches  was  blazing 
brightly,  Iiaving  been  lighted  on  onr  account,  for  tlie  people 
have  to  Ims  economical  in  the  use  of  wood.  In  the  small  space 
on  one  eide  of  the  tont — the  other  eido,  on  the  left  of  the  door, 
having  been  cleared  for  us — lay  huddled  togctlier,  on  reindeer 
skins  wet  with  rain,  three  women,  four  children,  two  men,  and 
four  doge.    Tlie  d(ip¥  growled  at  mc.  but  were  soon  eilonced 
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by  a  heavy  blow  of  the  fist  applied  to  the  one  which  tried  the 
hardest  to  disturb  the  peace.  The  clothes  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  were  of  reindeer  skins,  with  the  hair  tamed  in- 
side; the  faces  of  the  children  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
been  washed,  and  those  of  the  grown  people  conld  not  have 
been  touched  by  water  for  a  fortnight ;  they  were  continually 
putting  their  hands  through  the  openings  in  their  garments 
near  the  neck,  and  the  suggestion  was  not  pleasant ;  a  large 
quantity  of  reindeer  meat  and  other  kinds  of  food  lay  on  the 
skins  on  which  these  people  were  to  sleep. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  the  first  Lapp  tent  I  saw,  and  I  may 
add  that  it  also  proved  to  be  the  worst. 

These  Lapps  were  very  kind-hearted,  and  the  woman  who 
had  been  travelling  with  us  was  careful  to  provide  for  our 
comfort  A  short  time  after  our  arrival  the  kettle  was  on  the 
fire,  and  she  was  grinding  coffee,  while  the  head  of  the  family 
was  busily  engaged  in  cutting  up  reindeer  meat,  and  putting 
it  into  a  brass  pot  hanging  over  the  fire  by  a  chain.  The 
coffee  was  soon  ready,  and  the  woman,  presenting  me  a  cup, 
said:  "On  the  road  you  have  been  kind  to  me;  you  gave  me 
some  of  your  coffee,  and  some  of  your  food,  though  you  did 
not  know  me — I  thank  you  —  now  let  me  take  care  of  you. 
Drink  this,  and  soon  you  will  have  plenty  of  reindeer  meat 
to  eat."  When  it  was  cooked  the  father  of  the  family  gave 
to  each  his  portion,  but  the  choice  bits  were  reserved  for  me 
and  my  two  guides;  we  had  no  forks  and  no  bread.  The 
bones  were  thrown  to  the  dogs,  who  watched  all  our  move- 
ments with  hungry  eyes.  When  bedtime  came,  and  the  fire 
had  been  extinguished,  wet  and  chilly,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  for  I  was  afraid  to  remain  in  the  tent,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences ;  yet  a  hard  day's  work  was  before  me  on  the  mor- 
row— in  fact,  it  was  already  to-morrow,  the  hour  being  2  a.m. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  these  people,  I  c^^n- 
cluded  to  run  the  risk,  and  laid  down  on  the  skins  and  trierl  to 
sleep.  After  awhile  I  began  to  feel  as  if  creeping  things 
were  making  their  way  over  me,  but  attempted  to  convince 
myself  that  this  was  only  imagination ;  at  last,  fatigue  licing 
stronger  than  my  will,  I  slept  for  one  liour. 
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Towards  four  o'clock  I  was  awakened  hy  tlie  entraiice  of  ft 
Laplander,  wlio  had  gone  during  the  night,  with  n  herd  of  two 
linndred  aud  fiSty  reindeer,  to  where  the  lichen  was  abnndant, 
and  had  returned  to  take  his  rest ;  the  fellow  cliaoged  liia  wet 
woollen  leggings,  put  on  a  pair  of  dr;  shoes,  and  soon  was  fast 
asleep,  not  even  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  which  stood  ready  for 
him. 

The  life  of  these  Lapps  dnring  the  summer  is  a  very  hard 
one ;  they  liave  to  follow  their  reindeer  day  and  night,  lest  the 
herds  should  wander ;  so  that  when  they  return  to  their  tents 
they  are  exhausted,  and  readily  fall  into  deep  sleep,  A  stran- 
ger arriving  at  a  kfita,  or  encampment,  might  easily  get  the 
impression  that  Laplanders  are  very  lazy,  which  is  far  from 
the  truth. 

I  saw  a  herd  of  reindeer  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  they  swim  very  well,  and  sometimes  have  to  go  long 
distances  across  the  fjords;  I  was  told  that  they  could  swim 
about  six  miles  in  tliree  or  four  hours. 

Ijike  Pjeskajaur  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  ajid  from 
two  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  near  C7°  latitude.  The 
river  flowing  into  it  was  deep,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  glacier  had  made  it  so  turbid  that  we  could  not  see  the 
bottom,  and  did  not  know  where  to  cross.  The  Lapps  tried 
to  ford  tlie  stream,  but  had  to  return  twice ;  at  last  we  found 
a  place,  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  make 
headway  against  the  powerful  current,  or  walk  over  the  round 
pebbles  and  shifting  sand,  which  gave  way  under  our  feet; 
the  water  was  so  cold — being  37° — that  it  took  my  breath 
ftway  when  it  reached  as  high  as  my  neck.  Gaining  the  other 
side,  I  diBcovei-cd  that  there  were  two  more  outlets  to  be  ford- 
ed, but  in  these,  fortunately,  the  stream  was  not  quite  so  deep. 
Tho  cold  had  so  benumbed  my  legs  that  I  could  hardly  put 
one  foot  before  the  other:  alarmed  at  these  symptiims,  I  re- 
sorted to  my  flask,  and  took  a  good  swallow  of  brandy,  and 
gave  some  to  my  Lajips,  who  seemed  to  be  very  grateful. 

Our  way  lay  through  a  morass,  which  made  the  walking 
tedious  and  difiicult,  but  the  severe  exorcise  was  precisely 
whiat  1  needed ;  my  limbs  after  awhile  began  to  lose  their  ri- 
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giditj,  and  a  warm  glow  of  the  skin  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
all  right  again.  The  centre  of  the  glacier  seemed  now  to  be 
north-west,  and  here  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  arc,  running 
from  north-north-west  to  north.  Crossing  another  river,  the 
water  of  which  was  much  warmer,  as  it  did  not  come  from 
glaciers,  we  came  to  a  few  good-sized  birch-trees  {Betula  glu- 
tinosa)j  the  remains  of  a  former  forest ;  I  have  regretted  ever 
since  that  I  did  not  cut  one,  to  count  the  number  of  rings  and 
ascertain  their  age,  for  these  grew  at  the  highest  elevation  I 
had  seen  within  the  arctic  circle. 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  a  small  hill  we  saw  in  the  distance 
another  k&ta ;  there  were  several  Laplanders  outside,  from 
Lule,  Lappmark,  whose  pasture -grounds  extended  as  far  as 
Sulitelma;  when  they  saw  us  they  immediately  went  inside. 
On  reaching  the  camp  I  found  three  young  women  and  one 
man ;  the  former  were  just  giving  the  last  touches  to  their 
toilets — one  was  putting  on  a  handsome  silver  belt,  another  ar- 
ranging her  dress,  a  third  fastening  her  shoes.  Their  dresses 
of  thick  blue  woollen  cloth,  called  vuolpo^  were  trimmed  with 
red  and  yellow  bands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  skirt,  and  re- 
vealed a  woollen  undergarment — the  overskirt  reaching  to 
the  ankle ;  their  undershirts  were  nicely  embroidered  at  the 
openings,  and  looked  quite  pretty,  the  color  contrasting  well 
with  that  of  the  skin.  They  also  wore  belts,  which  are  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  and  some  of  them  are 
expensive.  Only  one  had  a  belt  ornamented  with  silver,  the 
others  were  made  of  copper;  these  ornaments,  about  one  incli 
wide,  were  fastened  upon  the  cloth  so  close  together  that  the 
material  could  hardly  be  seen ;  a  pretty  clasp  fastened  the 
belt,  and  from  it  hung  a  little  knife  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Woollen  leggings  of  a  bluish  color,  fitting  somewhat  closely, 
completed  the  costume.  One  of  them  wore  new  summer 
shoes, made  of  dressed  reindeer  skin,  without  heels;  the  other 
two  had  no  shoes,  and  I  noticed  that  their  feet  were  small, 
well-shaped,  and  very  clean.  The  men's  frocks  {kapt^)  were 
shorter,  like  those  of  my  guides,  falling  a  little  below  the 
knees,  and  were  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  band  of  bright 
color,  contrasting  with  the  blue ;  the  collars  of  their  under- 
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shirts  were  cniljroidcred  witli  bnght  -  colored  thread.  The 
belts  worn  by  the  men  were  eornetiraes  two  or  three  ioches 
wide,  made  of  leather,  with  bears'  teeth,  to  show  that  the  wear- 
er had  killed  his  prey ;  they  often  wore  a  sort  of  waistcoat, 
riehly  adorned  with  silver  ornaments,  showing  tlu'oiigh  the 
opening  of  their  kapte. 

Tlie  women's  faces  had  been  washed,  and  their  hair  combed  ; 
their  heads  were  covered  witli  a.  rather  gracefnl  cap.  I  was 
Burpriaed  at  the  good  looks  of  two  of  them;  they  had  blue 
eyes,  very  small  hands,  and  fair  hair,  of  a  somewliat  rcddisli 
tinge ;  their  complexions  were  rosy,  and  the  ekin  remarkably 
white  where  it  had  been  protected  from  the  wind.  The  men's 
skins  were  quite  red,  having  been  tanned  by  exposnre. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  shyness  in  these 
people ;  wo  were  welcomed  at  once ;  the  coffee-kettle  was  put 
over  the  fire  ;  coffee,  already  raasted,  was  ground,  boiled,  and 
clai'ified  with  a  piece  of  dry  fish-skin,  and  served  to  me  in  a 
queer-shaped  little  silver  cup,  which  I  admired  very  much  ;  it 
was  a  family  heirloom,  said  to  be  abont  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  shape  of  the  spoon  was  very  graceful.  Tliis  also  was  a 
family  relic, and  a  great  deal  older  tlian  the  cup;  it  was  not 
clean,  reindeer  milk  having  dned  upon  it,  and  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  way  the  girl  washed  it.  As  there  was  no  wa- 
ter at  hand,  she  passed  her  little  red  tongue  over  it  sovera! 
times  until  it  was  quite  clean  and  smooth;  and  then,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  course,  filled  it  with  milk  from  a  bowl, 
stirred  up  the  coffee,  and  handed  me  tlie  cup.  I  did  not  alto- 
gether admire  this  way  of  cleaning  spoons.  Happily,  her 
teeth  were  exquisitely  white,  and  her  lips  as  red  as  a  cherry ; 
and,  although  I  have  seen  many  Laplanders  since,  I  think  she 
was  the  prettiest  one  I  ever  met. 

The  coffee  was  excellent.  1  had  hardly  finished  a  second 
cup  when  a  Laplander  came  in,  followed  by  several  dogs;  he 
had  just  arrived  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  reindeer, 
which  were  around  the  tent,  but  the  approach  had  been  so 
quiet  that  we  did  not  hear  him.  Some  of  the  animals  were 
eating  the  moss,  using  their  forefeet  to  detach  it,  while  others 
^ing  down ;  tlio  males  were  of  large  size,  with  spreading 
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horns,  the  females  much  smaller.  Not  one  showed  any  incli- 
nation to  move  off,  the  whole  herd  being  as  still  as  the  cows 
which  come  to  the  farm-yard  to  be  milked ;  the  bulls  were 
qniet,  though  several  were  batting  one  another ;  I  was  told 
that  their  horns  often  become  so  entangled  that  the  animals 
cannot  be  separated,  and  have  to  be  killed. 

I  watched  the  milking  with  great  interest.  The  women 
knew  every  animal  around  the  tent,  and  if  one  had  been 
missing  they  would  have  been  able  to  designate  it  at  once. 
Those  which  were  to  be  milked  were  approached  carefully,  and 
a  lasso  was  thrown  gently  over  the  horns,  and  knotted  over 
the  muzzle,  to  prevent  the  deer  from  running  away ;  but  they 
made  no  effort  to  escape.  Sometimes  one  would  hold  the 
deer  while  another  was  milking ;  but  the  animals  were  so  gen- 
tle that  they  required  no  coercion.  The  process  was  peculiar: 
the  woman  held  in  one  hand  a  wooden  scoop,  frequently  press- 
ing hard  with  the  other,  for  the  thick  fluid  seemed  to  come 
with  diflSculty ;  it  was  poured  from  the  scoop  into  a  keg-like 
vessel  closed  by  a  sliding  cover,  and  so  contrived  that  it  could 
1x5  carried  on  the  back  of  an  animal.  Skin  bladders  were  also 
filled,  to  be  used  by  the  Lapps  who  were  to  remain  the  whole 
day  with  the  herds.  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  yield — some 
not  giving  enough  to  fill  a  small  coffee-cup;  but  it  was  very 
thick  and  rich — so  much  so,  that  water  had  to  be  added  be- 
fore drinking ;  it  is  exceedingly  nourishing,  and  has  a  strong 
flavor,  not  unlike  that  of  goat's  milk.  The  milk  of  the  rein- 
deer forms  a  very  important  item  in  the  food  of  the  Lapps, 
and  possesses  an  amount  of  nutrition  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  cow  or  the  ass ;  strange  to  say,  the  butter  made  from  it 
13  so  bad  that  one  might  almost  fancy  that  he  was  eating  tal- 
low ;  accordingly,  the  Lapps  make  very  little  butter,  but  cheese 
is  produced  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  making  of  cheese,  the  milk  is  first  heated,  and  the 
scum  rising  to  the  top  is  put  in  a  wooden  bowl,  while  the 
greater  part  is  then  placed  in  an  empty  bladder,  which  is  af- 
terwards hung  up  for  its  contents  to  dry;  this  dried  scum, 
which  they  call  kappa  (cream),  is  considered  a  great  dainty, 
and  is  always  given  to  distinguished  guests.     Then  rennet 
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is  added  tu  the  milk.  The  checeo  is  preasud  by  hand,  and 
is  packed  in  i-ouiid  wooden  boxes,  or  put  in  forma  made  of 
plnited  spruce  roots ;  after  it  is  dried  it  is  hung  up  iu  the 
Emoke  in  the  k&ta;  it  ia  white  inside,  and  tastes  of  the  milk, 
A  great  deal  of  which  is  kept  for  winter  use.  The  Lapps  are 
very  fond  of  tliiek  milk,  but,  on  account  of  the  climate,  they 
have  to  hasten  the  coagulation  by  adding  fresh  butterwort 
{Pinffuicttla  vulgaris). 

I  had  always  thought  that  the  Lapps  hud  black  eyes  and 
dark  hair,  bnt  these  were  fair-skinned  and  fair-haired,  with 
blue  eyes;  the  check-bones  were  prominent— in  two  of  the 
women  not  unpleasantly  so  —  and  the  nose  was  pecniiarly 
Lapp  and  retrousse.  Measurements  of  the  three  women 
showed  heights  of  four  feet  aud  one-quarter,  four  feet  and 
three-quartei-e,  and  four  feet  six  aud  three-qnarter  inches;  the 
height  of  the  two  men  ranged  from  four  feet  live  to  live  feet 
and  one-quarter  inch.  The  facial  measurement  of  the  women, 
from  tlie  top  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  ranged  from 
three  and  three-fifths  to  four,  and  that  of  the  men  from  four 
and  one-half  to  four  and  three-qnarter  inches. 

While  the  men  were  enjoying  their  pipes  the  women  bus- 
ied themselves  with  cooking.  A  porridge  was  made  of  the 
dry  skimmed  milk,  stirred  into  water  with  a  wooden  spoon — 
a  palatable  and  very  nutritious  dish.  Each  person  had  a  little 
bag,  from  which  a  spoon  was  taken  for  table  use ;  the  tongue 
was  used  in  place  of  water  and  a  towel,  and  the  fingers  were 
passed  around  the  plate  until  every  remnant  of  the  porridge 
had  disappeared.  Forks  arc  not  used  among  the  Lapps,  but 
some  of  their  silver-ware  is  very  old,  and  their  spoons  are  of 
the  same  shape  as  those  found  among  the  peasants  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

The  hungry  dogs,  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  tent, 
watched  us  with  gleaming  eyes;  when  we  had  finished,  a  lit- 
tle water  was  added  to  the  porridge  that  was  left,  and  a  portion 
was  given  to  each  dog,  who  dBVonred  it  voraeionsly.  Then 
the  man  whom  I  had  first  met  started  with  the  reindeer  for 
some  part  of  the  mountains  where  he  knew  the  moss  to  be 
abundant,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the  tent;  he  wk  to 
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remain  with  the  herd  until  evening,  when  he  would  be  relieved 
from  duty;  the  other  stretched  himself  on  a  deer-skin,  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  and  we  all  did  the  same — bundling  ourselvea 
together  the  best  way  we  could  in  such  limited  quarters. 

The  tent  ased  by  the  Laplanders  is  very  portable,  and  is 
cwnveyed  from  place  to  place  by  the  reindeer.  Its  frame  is 
composed  of  poles  litting  into  each  other,  easily  put  together, 
and  BiO  strong  and  well  knit  that  they  can  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  lieaviest  storm ;  a  cross-pole,  high  up,  sustains  an  iron 
chain,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  hook  to  hold  kettles.  Over  the 
frame  is  drawn  a  cloth  of  coarse  wool,  called  vadmaZ,  made  by 
themselves,  no  skins  being  ever  used;  it  is  composed  of  two 
pieces,  and  is  made  fast  by  strings  and  pins,  and  well  secured ; 
the  porous  quality  of  the  cloth  permits  a  partial  circulation 
of  air ;  a  small  door,  made  of  canvas,  is  suspended  at  the  tup 
of  the  entrance.  The  woollen  cloth  is  exceedingly  durable, 
often  lasting  more  than  twenty  years ;  the  tents  are  frequently 
much  patched,  for  a  new  covering  costs  from  thirty  to  forty 
dollars.  In  summer  their  tents  are  usually  pitched  near  a 
spring,  or  a  stream  of  water,  where  the  dwarf-birch  and  juni- 
per fnrnish  fuel,  and  not  far  distant  from  good  pasture. 

The  encampment  was  about  to  be  removed  to  another  place, 
and  trained  animals  had  been  brought  to  carry  tho  luggage. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  for  the  Lapp  to  move  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  for  then,  instead  of  drawing  their  loads,  the  reindeer 
carry  them  on  tlielr  backs,  and  therefore,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  outfit  is  much  smaller ;  the  animals  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  are  generally  geldings,  large  and  strong. 

The  tent  had  been  taken  down,  the  awning  put  by  itself, 
and  the  supports  divided  into  several  bundles;  clothing  and 
other  articles  had  been  packed  in  wooden  boxes  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long  by  twelve  wide  and  six  deep,  fastened  with 
strings,  and  so  arranged  that  one  box  could  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  saddle ;  there  were  also  bags,  some  of  which  were 
tike  strong  nets.  The  svaka,  or  pack-saddle,  is  a  curiosity ; 
it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  rounded  so  as  to  fit  the 
shape  of  the  body,  with  pieces  of  leather  at  the  end ;  this 
is  put  upon  the  back  of  the  reindeer  exactly  as  we  would  sad- 
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in  this  great  mountain  range,  from  which  I  saw  a  small  glacier 
bearing  north-north-east  by  north. 

Onr  rente  now  was  over  a  very  hilly  and  desolate  region,  in 
the  midst  of  which  were  numerous  small  lakes.  We  met  sev- 
eral Laplanders,  with  many  herds  of  reindeer  together;  but 
each  owner  knows  his  own  by  a  special  mark  on  the  ears. 
The  mosquitoes,  which  had  let  me  alone  for  nearly  two  days, 
again  became  plentiful,  and,  with  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  44®  to  45®,  they  bit  venomously. 

At  times  during  the  day  we  reached  the  snow  line.  As 
we  ascended,  the  bare  patches  became  less  numerous,  and  the 
line  was  broken  only  by  ridges  of  rock.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  barren  spot,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
is  about  freezing-point,  many  flowers  flourish :  the  Ranun- 
culus nivalis  and  glcLciaUs  (buttercups),  liumex  digynii8  (dock), 
Juncus  eurvaius  (rush),  Silene  acavlis  (catchfly),  and  Saxifraga 
steliaris,  rtmUaris,  and  oppositifolia.  Many  times  have  I  re- 
mained standing  in  admimtion  before  this  last  exquisite  flow- 
er, which  looks  like  a  velvety  carpet  of  purple  moss,  and 
grows  in  patches  on  the  dark  rocks,  often  surrounded  by  snow; 
the  first  time  I  saw  it  was  on  the  top  of  the  high  hills  back  of 
ITammerfest,  when  it  was  in  full  bloom.  These  plants  grow 
here,  a  little  over  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
on  the  snow  line.  Higher  up  they  gradually  diminish  in 
number,  until  the  Ha/nuncidiis  glacialis  is  the  only  flower 
left;  the  lichens  at  last  disappear  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  snow  line. 

The  travelling  was  very  hard;  steep  hill  after  hill  had  to 
be  crossed,  walking  on  nothing  but  broken  stones,  which  some- 
times lay  thick  upon  one  another,  and  of  all  sizes  and  forms ; 
bonlders  were  scattered  everywhere,  and  the  declivities  of 
many  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  them.  I  do  not  know 
which  is  the  worst — to  travel  through  the  soft,  black,  wet 
morasses,  where  one  often  sinks  knee-deep  in  mud,  or  to  step 
from  one  boulder  to  another,  and  over  loose  stones,  at  the  risk 
of  a  fall  that  might  break  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  cause  other  bod- 
ily injury:  even  the  feet  of  my  Lapps  had  become  sore. 

Everything  was  bleak  and  dreary ;   the  lichen  was  short. 
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growing  on  the  bare  rock ;  t!ic  grass  in  the  hollow  of  the  val- 
ley was  liardly  green  yet,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  but  few  wild  flowers  were  seen.  Pointing  to  a  series 
of  lakes,  my  Lapps  said  they  formed  the  waters  of  the  Pite 
River. 

As  we  were  over-fatigued  by  the  hard  journey,  and  wished 
to  see  a  kdta,  the  immense  rocks  seen  in  the  far  distance  ap- 
peared to  our  hopeful  imaginations  like  houses,  so  that  often 
we  made  sure  that  some  of  these  were  Lapps'  tents,  only  to 
be  undeceived  when  coming  near  them.  From  every  hill  we 
had  looked  in  vain  for  one  of  their  encampments,  for  the 
weather  was  rainy  and  cold ;  sometimes  we  took  refuge  aoder 
a  large  stone,  to  protect  ourselves  during  heavy  showers. 

In  the  evening,  finding  a  huge  boulder  placed  in  such  ft 
position  upon  another  that  we  could  shelter  ourselves  under  it, 
we  concluded  to  remain  there  for  the  night,  as  there  were  juni- 
pers and  dwarf  birches  growing  near  it.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  a",  and  we  collected  over  a  hundred  dwarf  birch-trees 
of  that  high  altitude  to  keep  ourselves  from  freezing,  from 
the  mosquitoes,  and  to  dry  our  parmente.  We  first  tried  one 
side,  but  the  rain  dripped  heavily  upon  us;  then  we  went 
to  the  other  side,  which  was  not  much  better;  indeed,  wher- 
ever we  turned  the  rain  and  the  cold  wind  beat  against  us, 
and  added  to  this  was  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  smoke 
and  flame,  I  tried  to  sleep  seated  with  my  back  towards  the 
rock,  but  it  rained  so  hard  that  I  was  driven  out,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  weather  became  so  cold,  and  we  were  so  wet,  that 
none  of  us  could  endure  it  any  longer,  and  we  thought  it  was 
far  better  to  walk ;  so  we  arose  with  stiff  limbs,  which  we 
hoped  would  gradually  grow  flexible  as  we  went  on,  and,  after 
each  had  taken  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  we  again  set  out  at  a  quar- 
ter past  four,  the  rain  still  pouring  down :  we  were  so  weary 
that,  whenever  we  stopped  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  we  were 
sure  to  full  asleep. 

Our  rente  continued  south-east  by  east,  the  walking  being 
very  bad.  We  had  to  crass  large  morasses,  to  traverse  stony 
soil,  which  gave  way  under  our  feet,  to  clamber  over  bould- 
ers piled  upon  each  other,  and  to  pass  streams,  rivulets,  and 
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Boft  patches  of  snow,  until  at  last  we  reached  the  highest 
poiDt  attained  since  our  departure  fmni  Fagerii — over  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Of  all  the  hleak  landscapes  I  had  seen  on  the  journey  this 
eeemed  the  most  dreary;  it  was  absolutely  grand  in  its  deso- 
lation. There  was  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  lonelineaB 
and  ntter  silence ;  bare  mountains  of  granite  and  gneiss  form- 
ed the  setting  of  the  picture,  and  all  around  were  stones  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  piled  in  heaps.  Over  these  wc  had  to 
wind  our  way  for  hours,  jumping  from  oue  to  anotlier  almost 
continuously,  until  our  ankles  became  sore  from  the  weight 
of  the  body.  All  the  hard  pedestrian  exercise  I  liad  ever 
taken  was  as  nothing  compared  with  this ;  worse  stony  ground 
and  steeper  hills  I  have  seen,  and  even,  for  a  short  time,  I 
have  perhaps  found  tracts  more  difficult,  but  I  have  never 
^ne  through  such  a  country  for  so  great  a  length  of  time. 
Had  my  guides  made  a  mistake  in  the  road  i 

By  noon,  the  weather  having  cleared,  we  rested  in  a  shelter- 
ed spot,  and  on  the  rocks,  covered  with  short  lichen,  well  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  stretched  ourselves,  for  we  needed  sleep. 
The  temperature  had  risen,  the  mercury  standing  at  54"  in  the 
shade  made  by  my  body,  and  at  95°  in  the  sun,  and  our  lichen- 
l;ed  was  soft  and  warm;  no  bed  had  ever  seemed  so  good  to 
me.  1  soon  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  an  hour  later  by  a 
chilling  wind,  and  found  the  sky  again  clouded.  I  roused  my 
Laplanders,  and  we  started  on  our  journey. 

We  had  now  reached  a  sub-alpine  region,  characterized  by 
the  Betula  dEba,  variety  glAitinom  (birch),  its  upper  limit  be- 
ing about  two  thousand  feet  below  the  snow  line;  but  even 
here  was  vegetation  on  the  warm  side  of  the  hills,  where  the 
sun-rays  are  powerful,  and  the  Sonckus  alpiniia  (sow-thistle), 
•Stnithiopterie,Aceniitum  hjcoctonum,  Tussilago  frigida  (colt's- 
foot).  could  be  found. 

Skirting  the  side  of  a  hill,  I  could  see,  in  the  distance.  Lake 
Saggat,  on  the  shores  of  which  is  Qvickjot.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  stood  Njungis,  a  littlo  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tarrejoki.  My  guides  proposed  that  wc  should  cross  the 
river  and  sleep  there ;  I  foolishly  refused,  contrary  to  my  ens- 
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torn  always  to  listen  to  their  BuggeBtiona.  There  are  days  in 
these  mountains  when  everything  at  a  distaiico  socms  near, 
and  the  stranger  must  beware  of  the  deception ;  this  day  waa 
Eiich  a  one.  We  came  at  last  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
found  oursolves  in  a  forest  of  pines,  growing  bnt  a  few  milea 
south  of  C7°.  From  the  branches  hung  long  dark  moss;  under 
the  trees  it  formed  a  thick  carpet,  which  gave  out  a  great 
quantity  of  water  when  trodden  upon,  especially  after  a  rain. 
The  stem  ia  composed  of  small  cells,  which  retain  tho  water. 
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and  the  maBs  is  so  compact  that  ovsiporation  is  very  plow,  and 
it  never  hccoincB  entirely  dry.  In  tho  midat  of  this  velvety 
carpet  were  many  ripe  cloud-beiTies,  and  for  an  hour  we  ate 
tliein,  fur  we  had  taken  nothing  since  morning  but  coffee. 

We  fordcfl  a  stream  about  four  feet  deep,  and  reacheil 
a  sort  of  cavo  formed  by  boulders,  where  the  I^planders 
wante<l  to  sleep;  hut  I  urged  them  to  go  on,  for  many  per- 
sons had  ajiparcntly  slept  there  before,  and  I  waa  afraid  of  the 
plftce,  which  looked  dirty.  A  little  farther  on  wo  encamped 
for  the  night  under  tall  pines,  not  far  from  the  Tarrejoki. 
We  were  completely  tired  out — for  thirty-six  Iioura  we  liad 
been  on  tlie  march,  and  all  of  us  were  lame.  Since  I  had  left 
Fftgerli,  four  days  before,  I  had  not  been  dry. 
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We  built  a  fire,  about  six  feet  long,  on  each  side  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  covered  it  with  moss,  in  order  to  produce  a 
thick  smoke,  to  drive  away  the  mosquitoes ;  the  moss  formed 
a  soft  couch,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  At  five  minutes  past 
eleven  o'clock,  looking  up  through  the  branches  overhead,  I 
was  gladdened  by  the  view  of  a  star,  the  first  I  had  seen  for 
about  three  months ;  it  was  Vega,  twinkling  brightly — an  old 
friend,  who  had  often  helped  me  to  find  my  way  through  the 
African  jungle.  Later  I  was  awakened  by  a  burning  sensa- 
tion— ^the  moss  had  taken  fire,  and,  like  tinder,  had  burned 
slowly  till  it  reached  me.  I  can  realize  from  this  how  forests 
are  set  in  a  blaze  by  persons  not  extinguishing  their  fires  as 
they  leave  their  encampments. 

Early  the  next  morning  resuming  our  journey,  and  still 
keeping  to  the  shore  of  the  Tarrejoki,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  grassy  fields,  and  groves  of  birch -trees,  alders, 
and  willows,  which  grew  thickly  on  the  river-banks.  What  a 
contrast  with  the  day  before !  My  Lapps  climbed  a  tall  birch, 
and  shouted  for  the  people  to  come  over  with  a  boat ;  but 
they  shouted  in  vain,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  they 
could  not  be  heard.  I  then  fired  my  gun  several  times,  and 
waited.  Presently  we  heard  voices,  and  after  awhile  the  sound 
of  oars ;  a  boat  containing  two  men  was  coming  towards  us, 
and  soon  after  we  landed  in  Qvickjok,  which  is  said  to  be 
about  sixty  miles  from  Sulitelma. 

The  hamlet  is  near  6^^  55'  N.,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Saggat- 
jaur,  which  forms  the  first  large  reservoir  of  a  series  of  lakes 
in  the  water-shed  of  the  Lilla  Lule  {lilla,  little)  River.  The 
Kamajoki,  a  mountain-stream,  rising  from  a  little  lake,  filled 
the  air  with  a  constant  murmur  as  it  dashed  against  the  rocks. 

In  the  humble  log-church,  built  in  1671,  there  was  apparent- 
ly sitting  room  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons ;  but 
I  was  told  that  on  the  occurrence  of  religious  festivals  two 
hundred  and  fifty  could  be  wedged  in.  Over  the  altar  hung 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  represented  as  a  little  child ;  further, 
there  was  a  portrait  of  King  Carl,  and  scattered  along  the 
walls  were  some  rude  paintings  of  a  religious  character.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  church  was  the  little  burial-ground ;  over  some 
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of  the  graves  were  frames  protected  by  glase,  in  wliich  ttie 
names  of  the  departed  were  recorded,  written  on  paper. 

There  was  a  school-house,  where  the  children  of  the  nomadic 
and  stationary  Laplanders  received  instruction.  The  people  of 
the  place  owned  about  twenty-five  cows,  twelve  horses,  and 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  reindeer. 

The  two  most  conepicuous  homes  were  tlie  parsonage  {but 
the  pastor  was  absent),  and  that  of  the  l-lockaren  (sexton).  The 
latter  farm  had  two  houses,  one  of  wliich  was  for  travellers,  aa 
he  had  charge  of  the  boat-station.  Mosquitoes  were  here  a 
perfect  plague. 

A  book  was  shown  to  me  in  which  travellers  had  written 
their  names,  and  among  the  signatures  were  those  of  King 
Carl  XV.,  who  visited  this  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  1858, 
and  Prince  Oscar,  now  king,  on  July  28th  and  29th,  1870. 

The  lake  is  957  feet  above  the  sea :  fish  were  abundant. 
Above  the  limits  of  the  fir  and  pine,  perch  and  pike  are  not 
found  in  the  lakes ;  but  the  char  and  tront  occur  aa  high  as  the 
upper  boundary  of  tlie  birch  region,  after  which  all  fish  disap- 
pear. The  upper  end  of  the  lake  presented  a  richness  of  vege- 
tation which  was  the  more  gladdening  to  tlio  eye  after  tlie 
weird  mountains  I  had  crossed, 

Such  flowers  as  these  were  cultivated  at  the  parsonage: 
Calendula  (marigold).  Reseda  (mignonette),  Iherls  (candy- 
tuft), Baptisia  (false  indigo),  Stellaria  (chickweed),  JUalva 
(mallow),  Tagetes  (French  marigold),  Aquilegia  (columbine). 
Campanula  (harebell),  Dianikua  (pink),  Convolwlu«  (bind- 
weed) ;  also  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  parsley,  spinach,  lettuce, 
shallots,  and  rhubarb. 

The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  on  the  13th  of  August,  at 
11,30  A.M.,thQ  mercury  stood  at  59°  in  the  shade,  and  at  llSi" 
in  the  sun.  The  highest  temperature  I  found  here  in  the  shade 
was  66^'',  and  the  lowest  49°. 

My  two  guides  had  fulfilled  their  promise  to  Larsen  in  Fa- 
gerli, and  desired  to  go  back  to  the  mountains;  I  paid  them, 
and  we  parted  excellent  friends. 

From  Qvickjfik  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the 
distance  is  19^  Swedish  miles.     The  journey  is  easy,  a  great 
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part  of  it  being  by  water,  through  a  series  of  lakes  commani- 
rating  with  each  other  by  short  rivers;  but  the  latter, on  ac- 
count of  their  rapids,  are  not  navigable.  Roads  form  the  coin- 
inunication  between  the  lakes,  and  tliero  are  regular  boat-sta- 
tions. This  chain  of  lakes,  descending  gradually  from  one  to 
another,  resembles  a  series  of  basins,  and  forms  a  striking  feat- 
nre  of  the  landscape.  The  Saggatjaur  is  about  21  miles  long, 
DoT  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  rapid  at  the  lower  end;  the 
TjAmfitisjaur  and  the  Skalkajaur  are  connected,  without  rapid, 
30  miles  long,  and  935  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Parkijaur,  5 
miles  long,  and  929  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Randijaur,  894 
feet ;  the  Purkijaur,  894  feet ;  the  Vajkijaur,  808  feet. 

On  August  14th  I  bade  farewell  to  Qvickjok.  At  the  low- 
er end  of  the  lake  an  island  and  a  mass  of  rocks  and  boulders 
intercept  the  navigation,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  warn- 
ed ns  that  we  were  nearing  the  rapids  ;  but  by  a  skilful  move 
the  boat  came  to  an  eddy,  and  we  landed  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  head 
of  Tjamfitisjanr,  and  to  Niavi,  situated  near  the  shore,  and  not 
far  from  the  point  where  the  turbulent  outlet  of  Lake  Saggat- 
jaur throws  itself  into  the  Tj&m&tisjaur. 

Niavi  was  a  very  comfortable  farm,  and  the  dwelling-house 
contained  several  large  rooms.  The  dining-room  was  a  model 
of  cleanliness ;  the  walls  were  papered ;  the  white  pine  floor 
oonid  not  possibly  have  been  whiter;  and  the  food  was  well 
cooked  and  well  served.  Ten  cows,  four  horses,  and  about  two 
hnndred  reindeer  composed  the  stock;  the  cows  and  horses 
were  pasturing  in  the  woods.  The  hay  crop  was  green,  pota- 
toes were  growing  finely,  and  the  barley  had  a  yellow  tinge, 
and  was  nearly  ready  to  be  harvested. 

My  new  boatmen  were  two  stout  yonng  farm  hands  ;  their 
long  straight  hair,  hanging  low  upon  their  necks,  forming  a 
good  protection  against  the  mosquitoes.  Though  they  had 
worked  hard  all  day  in  the  field,  they  pnlled  hard.  When  the 
air  grew  chilly  one  of  them  insisted  upon  giving  me  his  coat. 
over  which  his  shaggy  hair  had  fallen.  There  was  no  help  for 
it ;  I  could  not  say  nay,  although  T.  knew  very  well  what  the 
penalty  would  probably  be. 
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The  shores  of  Lake  Tjflmjitisjutir  were  uninteresting;  the 
higher  hills  being  remote  from  the  water,  and  the  conntry  be- 
came less  and  less  picturesque  as  we  went  eastward. 

At  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  Niavi  we  came  to 
Tjinidtis,  composed  of  several  farms,  near  the  outlet  of  a  river 
formed  by  several  lakes,  the  amount  of  water  from  which  is 
considerable.  Lake  TjJtm&tis  narrows  and  forms  a  chimnel 
for  a  few  Imndred  yards,  below  which  are  a  few  islets,  and 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Skalkajftur.  At  the  lower  end,  near 
its  outlet,  is  the  island  of  BjiJrkhohn,  with  a  boat  ■  station. 
Everybody  had  retired;  bnt  the  doors  were  not  locked,  and 
we  entered  one  of  the  farm-honsos  without  knocking.  The 
husband  was  not  at  home,  bnt  the  wife  got  up  and  gJive  me  a 
8ii]jpcr  of  cold  fish,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  pre- 
pared a  bed. 

After  a  rest  of  au  hour,  my  boatmen  returned  to  Niavi,  but 
not  before  shaking  hands  with  me,  according  to  custom.  These 
men  had  worked  all  day  when  I  arrived  at  Jsiavi,  yet  thought 
nothing  of  a  pull  of  thirty  miles.  They  had  rested  for  only 
one  hour,  and  were  going  back,  for  they  were  needed  at  home. 
They  would  have  felt  ashamed  if  they  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  fact  of  their  additional  toil  as  an  excuse  for  laziness. 

A  short  walk  tlirough  a  nari-ow  path  brought  ino  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Parkijanr,  and  an  hour's  sail  to  its  lower  end,  where 
there  is  only  one  farm.  After  another  short  walk  past  the 
rapids  I  came  to  Lake  Randijaur,  and  to  n  farm-hou scathe 
only  habitation  I  could  see  on  its  shores.  The  single  room 
presented  snch  a  picture  of  tilth  that  it  repelled  me:  T  looked 
at  the  two  beds,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  vermin 
inhabiting  the  dark  sheepskins,  and  Ihanked  my  stars  that  I 
was  not  to  sleep  here.  The  furniture  consisted  of  some  car- 
penter's tools,  a  coffee-pot,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  disheo, 
two  or  three  coffee-cups  with  saucers,  a  frying-pan,  a  kettle, 
some  wooden  bcncliee,  a  wooden  table,  and  a  number  of  old 
and  much-naed  religious  books.  There  were  eight  children  in 
the  family,  several  of  whom  were  married ;  but  the  old  man 
and  his  wife  and  a  Lapp  woman  were  the  only  occupants  of 
the  house. 
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When  ready  to  start,  tlic  old  woman  washed  her  face  and 
bands,  combed  her  hair,  and  put  on  a  clean  dress  over  her  dirty 
one,  while  the  old  man  attired  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
to  take  me  to  the  next  station,  as  boatmen  always  dress  them- 
selves in  their  holiday  attire  on  such  occasions.  The  couple 
got  tired  after  a  two-hours'  pull. 

Another  station  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  Here  the 
clothing  of  the  men  and  the  jackets  of  the  women  were  made 
of  skins,  from  which  the  hair  had  been  removed,  and  all  were 
equally  filthy.  At  dinner  they  had  no  bread, butter,  or  cheese, 
but  ate  boiled  fish  in  enormous  quantities  at  a  very  dirty  table. 
They  drank  sour  milk  from  a  bucket,  but  insisted  that  I  should 
take  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  they  made  specially  for  me. 

Here,  after  a  ten  minutes'  pull,  and  a  walk  of  forty  minutes 
over  a  good  road  through  a  forest,  we  came  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Vajkijaur,  where  were  a  number  of  reindeer,  which  had 
been  left  to  graze  on  the  lichen.  The  scenery  had  now  be- 
come very  tame.  I  obtained  new  boatmen,  two  boys  and  their 
father,  all  of  whom  pulled  as  hard  as  they  could ;  and,  leaving 
tlie  boat,  a  walk  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  Lapp  hamlet  of 
Jockmock.  On  my  way  to  Jockmock  an  unaccountable  fit  of 
hunger  had  seized  me.  On  arriving  at  the  station  I  imme- 
diately called  for  food ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  landlady  was 
absent,  and  the  minutes  I  had  to  wait  seemed  hours. 

The  village  was  completely  deserted,  and  as  no  food  was  ob- 
tainable, I  sought  diversion  by  a  ramble  through  it.  While  I 
was  wandering,  amusing  myself  by  gazing  at  the  log-houses 
with  their  earth-covered  roofs  overgrown  with  grass,  and  seek- 
ing for  a  human  fac^,I  saw  a  gentleman  coming  towards  me,aud 
remembered  that  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  cele- 
brated arctic  explorer.  Professor  Nordenskiold,  which  had  been 
given  me  in  Stockholm,  to  Professor  Baron  von  Diiben,  whom 
I  was  told  I  might  meet  in  Lapland,  as  he  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  that  people.  Instinctively  I  felt  that  this  new-comer 
was  the  baron.  We  saluted,  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  I 
asked,  "Are  you,  sir.  Prof essor  Baron  von  Diiben?"  "Yes,'' 
he  answered.  I  said,  "  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you. 
I  have  just  crossed  over  from  Norway."     "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
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it,"  said  tlie  professor,  iu  perfect  Euglifih.  "  I  am  so  hungry," 
said  I, "  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  am 
getting  dizzy,  and  the  servant  at  the  stiition  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  a  Iiiirry,  as  her  mistress  is  not  at  home."  "  Come  with 
nie,"  was  the  response ;  and  we  went  to  the  parsonage,  where 
he  was  a  guest.  I  was  presented  to  the  lioetess,  and  then  to 
the  baroness.  Tlie  pastor's  wife  disappeared  when  she  lieard 
that  I  was  half  famished,  and  soon  after  I  was  invited  to  sit 
down  to  a  bountiful  meal. 

The  baron  and  his  wife  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  summer 
in  Lapland.  We  concluded  to  travel  together  as  far  as  tlie  sea. 
To  them  I  am  indebted  for  &  great  deal  of  kindness,  not  only 
on  our  journey  but  also  in  Stockhobn,  and  for  many  valuable 
lettera  of  introduction,  and  also  for  several  of  the  illustrations 
of  Lapland  which  accompany  this  nai-rative— the  original  pho- 
tograplu  having  been  taken  by  the  baroness  herself. 

This  Ijapp  village  of  Jockraock  lias  a  school  and  resident 
pastor.  Its  queer-looking  church,  with  detached  belfry,  was 
built  in  1753,  a  former  one  dating  from  16li7.  It  stands  upon 
a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  I.illa  Lule  River,  the  out- 
let of  the  lakes.  In  the  well  of  the  parsonage  ice  and  snow 
seemed  about  two  feet  thick ;  and  for  only  about  three  months 
the  ground  is  without  enow,  the  depth  of  which  averages  about 
four  feet,  and  the  ice  three  feet  thick  on  the  lakes.  The  frost 
penetrates  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six  feet- 
One  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  is  the  mussel-fishery,  in 
the  river.  Many  of  the  shells  contain  pearls  of  considerable 
value. 

There  is  a  very  largo  tract  of  country  known  as  Lnle&  Lapj)- 
mark,  which  has  an  area  of  327  Swedish  square  miles,  com- 
posed of  two  sochiar,  or  parishes.  The  parish  of  Jockmoclc, 
according  to  the  last  census,  contains  648  I^planders.  It  is 
divided  into  four  hyar,  or  districts — Jockmock,  Tuorpenjaure, 
8trkasluokt,  and  Sjokksjokk ;  each  one  has  its  own  pasture- 
ground  in  the  mountains.  Very  few  of  these  Laplanders  ever 
go  as  far  as  the  Norwegian  coast. 

From  Jockraock,  tlie  Lule,  as  far  as  Storbacken.  a  distance 
'  of  four  Swedish  miles,  is  not  navigable,  forming  an  almost  con- 
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tinuous  Biiccession  of  rapids.  A  hijjliway  coniniences  here, 
completed  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  conBtrccted  during  tlie 
great  famine  of  1S67;  a  year  memorable  in  the  aunals  of 
Northern  Europe,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  early  and  heavy 
frost  in  summer,  the  crops  were  destroyed,  and  desolation  and 
death  spread  over  vast  districts.  The  lichen  and  the  bark  of 
the  birch-tree,  mixed  with  a  little  flour,  became  the  food  of  the 
people  after  the  cattle  had  been  eaten  up  and  nothing  else 
was  left.  The  year  following  a  strong  tide  of  emigration  set 
out  for  America. 

This  road  passes  through  a  monotonona  country,  among  mo- 
rasses, through  districts  strewed  with  granite  boulders.  At 
the  time  of  my  journey  the  burned  forest  presented  in  many 
-  places  features  of  utter  desolution.  These  conflagrations  are 
generally  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Lapps,  or  wood- 
men who  neglect  to  extinguish  their  camp-fires.  The  loss  is 
Tery  severe,  for  trees  iu  those  regions  grow  very  slowly,  and 
it  takes  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  them  to  attain 
one  foot  in  diameter ;  some  are  found  not  even  half  a  foot  in 
diameter,  which  are  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  There 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  large  fir-trees,  either  lying 
on  the  ground,  blackened  and  charred,  or  standing,  like  black 
pillars,  with  their  branches  and  tops  burned  off,  while  heaps 
of  ashes  and  charcoal  were  seen  everywhere.  There  was  not 
8  blade  of  grass  or  moss  on  the  parched  ground ;  but  now  and 
tben  a  tree  or  a  cluster  of  trees  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  making  one  marvel  how  it  could  have  happened,  for 
everything  around  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fiei-y  storm. 

The  farms  were  fast  improving.  In  some  houses  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  paper;  porcelain  stoves  orna- 
mented the  premises;  line  white  linen  cloth  covered  the 
dining-room  table  for  the  stranger.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
little  garden,  in  which  radishes,  onions,  lettnce,  and  green  pease 
were  growing.  Here  and  there,  suspended  on  some  of  the 
trees,  a  wolf-trap  caught  the  eye. 

Vuollerim  is  beautifully  situated  by  a  sheet  of  water,  shaped 
like  a  horseshoe,  and  surrounded  by  fields  of  barley,  oats. 
potatoes,  and  grassy  meadows.     The  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
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covered  with  birch-bnrk,  over  which  poles  were  placed  very 
close  together,  as  a  protection  against  tlje  wind ;  on  the  lop 
of  many  was  u  platform  for  drying  the  flesh  of  reindeer  and 
sheep,  which  are  slaughtered  in  November. 

Not  far  from  the  hamlet  the  Lilla  Lule  River  unites  with 
the  Stora  Lule  {nt&ra  me:ining  "  large  "),  which  rushes  down 
through  a  grand  rapid,  and  then  forms  the  Porsi  Fall,  which  is 
about  ten  feet  in  height.  Below  the  fall  the  dry  gravelly  bed 
showed  that  the  water  had  subsided. 

The  Stora  Lule  is  the  outlet  of  a  ecrics  of  lakes,  like  those 
forming  the  Lilla  Lule.  The  upper  one,  the  Virijanr,  rises 
near  the  baao  of  the  great  glacier  of  Sulitelma,  1948  feet  above 
the  sea.  By  ascending  the  river,  the  traveller  will  see  the  fall 
of  Niommelsaska,  which  is  formed  by  the  Stora  Lule  liivor.  In 
July  it  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  for  that  is  the  time  when  there 
is  the  greatest  quantity  of  water.  Part  of  the  stream  is  a  wild 
rapid,  with  a  total  fall  of  S51  Swedish  feet;  in  one  place  it 
leaja  a  distance  of  lOa  feet.  Grander  still  is  the  fall  of  Ad- 
namnorki-Kortje,  formed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Gjeitejaur,  at 
the  point  where  the  waters  descend  into  Lake  Pajiplolilujaur 
from  a  height  of  134  feet.  A  few  miles  below  VnoUerim  the 
high-road  ends  at  Storbacken,  the  river  having  fallen  650  feet 
from  Jockmock.  Here  the  marked  changes  between  night  and 
day  are  exhibited  in  the  following  thermometrical  record  for 
August  ISth  :  At  8  a.m.,  514°  i  at  ^  *■"■!  in  t'lo  sun,  94° ;  at 
noon,  in  the  shade,  60" ;  at  2  p.m.,  in  the  shade,  C0°;  at  3.30 
P.M.,  on  tlie  water,  in  tlic  sun,  106°.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  during  the  whole  evening,  and  I  Tioticed  that  these 
great  changes  eame  gradually  with  a  perfectly  still  atmos- 
plierc. 

On  the  19th,  at  fi  p.m.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  54" ;  but  the 
air  became  chilly  as  the  evening  advanced.  Tlie  sky  was  quite 
clear,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  tlio  temperature  had  fallen  to  43", 
and  there  was  fear  of  a  frost.  By  midnight  the  mercury 
marked  3S°.  During  the  night  the  weather  became  colder; 
and  when  I  went  out  at  4  a.m.,  August  20th,  the  grass  was 
white  with  frost,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  32°,  although 
the  sun  was  shining ;  but  luckily  the  grain  was  not  injured. 
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It  appears  that  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  ADgnst,  in 
some  years,  a  heavy  frost  oecnrs  in  this  r^on  which  injures 
or  destroys  the  crops ;  but  if  the  frost  does  not  come,  these  are 
generally  secure. 

The  wild  raspberries  were  ripe,  sparrows  were  nmnerons  by 
the  farms,  and  the  swallows  had  not  yet  left  for  the  south. 

One  of  the  facts  which  particularly  struck  me  within  the 
arctic  circle  was  the  great  difference  of  temperature  in  the  sun 
and  shade.  I  have  noted,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
the  extent  of  these  variations ;  and  the  reader,  like  myself, 
has  no  doubt  been  astonished  to  learn  how  powerful  were  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Going  out  of  its  warmth  into  the  shade, 
one  feels  the  cool  atmosphere,  which  often  produces  a  chill, 
so  great  is  the  change.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  the  greatest 
when  it  shone  between  the  heavy  leaden-colored  clouds.  My 
observations  were  made  simultaneously  with  several  thermom- 
eters. In  the  sun  I  used  only  the  glass  tubes,  blackened  bulb, 
which  were  placed  in  my  felt-hat,  carefully  guarded  against 
the  wind,  for  the  least  breath  on  the  glass  at  once  produced  a 
change  of  several  degrees. 

From  Storbacken  the  Lule  River,  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  forms 
two  reservoirs  or  lakes,  between  which,  at  Edefors,  a  distance 
of  about  26  miles,  is  a  fine  rapid ;  the  second  lake  is  76  feet 
above  the  sea.  Six  miles  farther  navigation  is  resumed  for  a 
distance  as  far  as  Hedensfors,  with  another  fall,  below  which, 
at  R&back,  a  steamer  takes  you  to  the  town  of  LuleL 

On  the  last  two  lakes  the  farms  and  hamlets  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  larger,  and  the  landscape  diversified  with  forests 
and  fields. 

The  rye  here  often  yields  enormous  crops,  and  was  very 
good ;  many  of  the  stalks  were  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and 
some  taller.  The  Bldklinty  Bluets  (commonly  called  bache- 
lor^s-button),  CerUaurea  cyanvs^  and  poppies  were  numerous, 
and  their  bright  colors  cheered  the  eye ;  two  and  a  half  feet 
beneath  this  luxuriant  vegetation  the  ground  was  frozen. 

At  B&back  we  found  the  steamer  Gellivara  waiting,  and 
soon  after  our  arrival  we  steamed  down  the  river.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  was  on  board,  and  I  was  presented  to 
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bim.  Ah  we  licecended,  the  stream  became  wider  and  wider ; 
we  stopped  at  Beveral  pointB,  and  passed  tlic  agricultural 
Bcbool,  and  iu  the  evening  of  August  20th  arrived  at  LuleS. 

The  jonrnej  from  Qvickjock  to  the  sea  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  water-shed  of  nearly  all  the  riven*  of  Sweden. 

Lulefi,  lut.  65°  il',  the  most  northeru  town  after  Haparanda, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  landahofding,  or  "gov- 
ernor," of  the  Ian  ("province")  of  Norrbotten,  which  juris- 
diction extends  to  the  most  uortliern  part  of  the  country. 
The  town  consists  of  wooden  Iiouses,  and  there  are  several 
warehouses,  for  this  is  a  centre  of  trade,  like  all  the  Swedish 
towns  built  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  it  is  also  a  sort  of 
eidrep&t  for  goods.  A  large  timber  trade  is  carried  on,  and 
many  vessels  are  loaded  every  year.  During  tlie  summer 
months  everything  comes  by  stenmer,  for  goods  cannot  be 
transported  in  winter  by  the  land  route  except  at  enormous 
cost.  The  houses  are  large,  many  of  them  painted  white  and 
the  others  red. 

The  little  town  is  adoraed  with  a  large  stone  church,  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  square.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  very 
plain.  No  paintings  adorn  the  whitewashed  walls;  but  over 
the  altar  is  a  large  gilt  wooden  cross,  with  a  crown  at  the  top ; 
and  at  the  base  a  heart  and  anchor,  with  a  representation  of 
what  1  supposed  to  be  laurel  leaves.  The  pulpit  is  gaudily 
gilded. 

The  prison  is  an  octagonal  stone  building,  which  has  been 
standing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  plank 
fence,  painted  red.  The  cells  aro  seventeen  in  number,  and  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes.  On  the  upper  story  are  the  quar- 
ters of  prisoners  condemned  to  solitary  confinement.  The 
average  size  of  the  cells  is  about  ten  feet  in  length  by  seven 
feet  in  width.  Uammocks  are  used  instead  of  beds.  Each  cell 
)ia£  a  little  window,  strongly  guarded  with  iron  bars;  and 
every  door  has  a  thick  glass,  or  bull's-eye,  through  which  the 
watchman  can  command  a  view  of  the  interior.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  only  Ei.\  persons  under  sentence,  and  was  told 
that  the  greatest  number  ever  knowti  was  in  the  time  of  the 
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famine,  when  there  were  as  many  as  twenty.  The  laws  are 
rigidly  enforced ;  disorderly  conduct,  shouting  in  the  streets, 
and  disturbances  at  night,  fighting,  mutilation  of  trees,  vio- 
lations of  the  game-laws,  disobedience  on  board  ships,  disre- 
spect to  the  police,  and  many  other  offences,  being  promptly 
punished ;  and,  above  all,  the  theft  of  any  article,  however 
small,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  severe  penalty.  In  summer, 
when  the  ports  are  open,  and  when  strangers  arrive  in  search 
of  work,  the  number  of  the  prisoners  is  largest. 

The  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is  permitted ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  inn  was  noisy,  presenting  at  times  a  scene  of 
drunkenness  which  left  a  bad  impression  on  my  mind.  Of 
course,  it  is  at  the  worst  in  summer ;  for  then  the  sailors,  lum- 
bermen, and  stevedore  make  the  most  of  their  time  while  in 
town ;  and  the  prison  is  often  occupied  by  men  merely  guilty 
of  disorderly  conduct  and  drunkenness.  Order  is  preserved 
in  the  streets  by  three  or  four  policemen,  or  watchmen,  whose 
voices  are  heard  at  night,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  an 
alarm  in  case  of  fire. 

I  was  invited  to  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  was  a  widower,  and  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  of 
twenty  summers,  was  a  charming  hostess.  Almost  every  lady 
present  spoke  English,  or  some  other  foreign  langiiage.  Music 
and  singing  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  every  one  seemed  to  try,  with  unaffected  cour- 
tesy, to  make  the  stranger  feel  at  home.  "  You  must  go  and 
see  old  Luleft,"  said  some  of  the  ladies.  "  Will  not  some  of  you 
go  with  me  ?"  inquired  I.  I  invited  two  young  ladies,  and  a 
married  one  to  chaperone  them ;  they  accepted,  good-natured- 
ly remarking, "  We  know  that  in  America  gentlemen  invite 
young  ladies  to  drive." 

The  governor  showed  me  his  garden,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
take  great  pride.  The  raspberries  were  quite  ripe;  garden 
strawberries  were  ripening ;  currants  were  getting  red ;  goose- 
berries and  blackberries  were  still  green ;  beets,  turnips,  and 
carrots  were  in  fine  condition ;  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  were 
yet  to  come  to  head ;  spinach  and  radishes  were  plentiful ; 

pease  had  blossomed  and  podded.  o 
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I  remarked  the  absence  of  apple  and  cherry  trees,  which  do 
not  grow  in  this  latitude  in  Sweden ;  but  dahlias,  asters,  petu- 
nias, dicentra,  DdpAmitcm  (larkspur).  Zinnia,  BelUs  (daisy), 
DigiUdis  (foxglove),  Seaperis  (rocket),  ArUirrhmnm  (snap- 
dragon), lupines,  violets,  deutzia,  double  carnations,  tulips,  peo- 
nies, anemones,  lilies,  and  lilacs  were  cultivated. 

Though  only  the  24th  of  August,  the  days  were  getting 
shorter  very  fast;  at  10.30  p.m.  the  shades  of  evening  were 
upon  us,  the  stars  twinkling  above  our  heads.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  moonlight  again  after  an  interval  of  three  months. 
Every  night  had  been  cloudy  since  I  had  left  Norway ;  and 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  the  first  aurora  borealis  of  the  autumn 
was  shining  in  the  heavens.  When  it  appears  in  this  latitude 
before  midnight,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  north  and  easter- 
ly winds ;  and  if  it  appears  after,  of  south-easterly  winds. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Sammer  Climate  within  the  Arctic  Circle — ^Vegetation. 

Thebe  is  no  land,  from  the  arctic  circle  northward,  which 
possesses  sach  a  mild  climate  and  laxnriant  v^etation  as  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  The  countries  sitnated  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes in  Asia  or  America  present  a  cold  and  barren  aspect 
compared  with  the  part  we  have  just  visited.  This  climate  is 
due  to  several  causes :  the  Gulf-stream,  the  Baltic  and  Gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  the  position  of  the  mountains  which  shelter  the  val- 
leys; the  prevalence  of  southerly  and  south-westerly  winds^ 
which  blow  almost  all  the  year  round,  especially  in  Norway ; 
the  long  hours  of  sunshine,  and  the  powerful  sun.  On  the 
Norwegian  side,  along  the  coast  and  fjords,  owing  to  the  geni- 
al influence  of  the  Gulf-stream,  the  spring  begins  earlier,  and 
the  summer  is  longer  than  in  Sweden ;  but  the  days  of  sun- 
shine are  less,  as  the  climate  is  more  rainy;  consequently 
the  vegetation  does  not  increase  so  fast.  Summer  succeeds 
wiu^ter  more  rapidly  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  vegetation 
increases  almost  visibly,  especially  as  the  dew  is  very  hea^. 
Owing  to  a  less  rigorous  winter  on  the  Norw^ian  coast,  and 
a  longer  period  of  medium  or  milder  weather,  several  trees 
flourish  to  a  higher  latitude  than  in  Sweden.  Rye,  which  in 
the  arctic  circle  is  planted  at  the  b^inning  or  middle  of  June, 
attains  a  height  of  seven  and  eight  feet  early  in  August,  hav- 
ing reached  ninety-six  inches  in  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and,  when 
first  planted,  sometimes  grows  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  a 
day.  The  barley  at  Niavi  was  ready  for  the  harvest  in  the 
middle  of  August,  six  or  seven  weeks  after  being  sown. 

The  larch  {Larix  eurqpcBo)  extends  in  Sweden  a  little  above 
the  arctic  circle,  but  in  Norway  farther.     The  bird  -  cherry 
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{Prumts  padus)  grows  in  Sweden  withia  the  arctic  circle ;  in 
Norway,  as  far  as  70"  20' ;  and  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Tana 
Kiver  attains  a  height  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  bearing  fruit. 
The  mo«ntain-aeh  {Sorbus  aucuparia)  bears  frnit  in  Norway 
on  Alton  fjord,  70° ;  S.  hyhrida  grows  aa  a  bush  in  Norway 
as  far  as  Troinsii,  69".  The  lilac  {Syrvnga  vulgaris)  is  seen 
on  the  Lofodon  as  high  as  68°  30'.  The  maple  {Acer  jdata- 
Twidea),  horse-chestnut  {^scidtis  Mppocastanuiri.),  and  the  buck- 
thorn {lihamnus  [J^ranffula] )  grow  as  far  as  the  polar  circle ; 
the  elm  {Ulmm  montana)  grows  to  67°;  Oytiaua  alj/inus,  as 
high  ae  68°  30',  and  the  hazel-nut  {Oorylvs  avtUand)  at  Stegen, 
67°  56',  but  does  not  bear  fruit  there. 

The  fir  or  spruce  region  {Segio  sylvatica)  estends  from  the 
coaet  up  to  about  3200  feet  below  the  snow-line,  bot  towards 
the  high  latitudes  the  trees  increase  very  slowly,  are  stunted, 
and  found  in  bogs  and  marshes.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  fir, the  following  plants  cease  to  be  noticed:  Hosa  cttma- 
momeOy  Cairex  globulajds,  Galium  horeale,  Ly»imachia  thyrai- 
fiora,  Phragmites  communis,  Smilcudjui  hifolia. 

In  the  second  region  {Megio  st/hsijlvatica)  trees  continue  to 
grow  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  below  the  snow-line.  Forests  of 
Scotch  pine,  sometimes  called  fir  {Phiim  iri/Ivegtrii),  aud  of  fir 
(elites),  extend  in  Sweden  as  high  as  C8°  30',  and  at  seven  or 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  the  land  rises  ttiey 
become  more  stunted,  and  disappear  on  the  loftier  lands.  In 
Norway  they  are  met  as  high  as  70°  N. 

"The  third  and  most' characteristic  region  {Regio  euhcUpina) 
is  that  of  the  birch,  these  trees  growing  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  any  other.  The  Jifiiiila  alia  verrucosa  grows  at  a  height 
of  2000  feet  in  the  southern  part,  but  is  not  seen  in  Norway 
above  64°,  The  Bettda  alha  ghifinosa,  or  highland  birch,  is 
found  to  almost  the  extreme  northern  part,  aad  grows  in  the 
Eimthem,  in  some  districts,  as  high  as  3500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  birch  often  attains  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  a  spread  of 
nearly  the  same,  iind  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  circumference 
in  the  south. 

In  the  fourth  region  {Regio  alpina)  the  birch  has  disappear- 
ed, and  the  dwarf  willow  {ikilix  glatica).  dwarf  birch  {Bdula 
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naTia),  and  the  juniper  {Junijperus  communis)  grow  to  about 
1400  feet  below  the  snow -line.  The  Arbutvs  alpina^  Trienr 
talis  eurcpcea,  Veronica  alpina^  Andromeda  ccervleaj  Pterin 
criffpa  and  Archcungdica  are  found  in  the  fifth  region.  Still 
higher  the  willows  and  dwarf  birch  lose  even  their  bush  form ; 
the  BeUda  nana  creeps  along  the  ground.  On  the  warm  sides 
of  the  hills  are  seen  Lychnis  {Soffina  f)  apetala^  Ophrya  {Or- 
chis f)  alpinaj  Erigeron  unifiorum,^  Astragalus  leontinus;  and 
in  swamps,  Aira  alpinaj  Carex  tisttUataj  Vaccinium  vligiruh 
sufn,  even  to  800  feet  below  the  snow-line. 

In  the  sixth  region  mountains  never  have  melting  spots 
on  open  ground.  When  the  ground  is  free  from  snow,  a 
few  dark  plants  grow:  Empetrum  nigrum  (without  berries), 
Andromeda  tetragona  and  hypnoides,  Diapensia  lapponica ; 
on  greener  slopes,  Oentiana  tenella  and  nivalis^  GamipanuLa 
unifloraj  Draha  alpina  ;  in  colder  places,  Pedicvlaris  hirsuta 
and  flamm^aj  Dryas  octopetala.  The  region  extends  to  200 
feet  below  the  snow-line.  Still  higher  up,  as  we  have  seen, 
vegetation  shows  itself  in  a  few  exquisite  flowers  and  the 
reindeer-moss  {Cladonia  rangeferina\  which  grows  almost  to 
the  snow-line,  is  abundant  even  at  Spitzbergen,  80°  N. ;  spirit 
has  been  made  from  it,  as  it  possesses  a  small  amount  of  fari- 
naceous matter.  The  Iceland  moss  {Cetraria  isUmdica)  is  also 
abundant,  and  contains  eighty  per  cent,  of  digestible  substance ; 
it  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  (mixed  with  flour)  for  bread  in 
bad  years. 

In  regard  to  cereals,  we  find  that  wheat  does  not  thrive 
within  the  arctic  circle  in  Sweden,  though  it  does  in  Norway. 
The  common  and  the  other  species  of  wheat  grow  as  far  as 
Skibotten,  69°  28'  N.,  and  very  rapidly ;  in  the  south  it  takes 
110  to  120  days  from  sowing  to  harvesting.  Rye  —  both 
the  winter  and  summer  varieties  —  thrives  as  high  as  Alten 
fjord.  Barley  is  also  seen  at  Alten,  being  planted  in  the  last 
days  of  May,  in  bloom  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  harvested 
at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  yielding 
tenfold.  Oats  grow  as  far  as  60°  N.,  and  in  Alten  to  70° ; 
field  pease,  as  high  as  Bodo,  67°  20'.  Potatoes  yield  well  in 
Norway  on  the  coast,  at  Alten,  and  in  warm  summers  even 
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RS  far  as  Skarsvfig,  about  71°  4',  and  at  Vadsti.  The  climate 
is  colder  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  North  Cape,  At  VardJ, 
70°  40'  N.,  they  cannot  begin  gardening  or  planting  before  tlie 
middle  of  June,  and  sometimes  not  before  midsummer;  fcgs 
prevail  from  June  to  the  end  of  July ;  August  and  Septeratier 
are  generally  clear. 

BeetB  will  grow  as  high  as  Vardo;  also  flax  and  hemp, 
tliongh  not  extensively,  np  to  70°  N.,  in  the  most  northern 
region  attaining  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  Timothy, 
meadow  foxtail,  wild  oats,  and  red  clover,  up  to  C9°  in  West 
Finnniarken ;  white  clover  to  70°  j  and  in  Vardii,  turnips. 
Carrots  grow  ae  far  as  Varanger  fjord,  and  in  Alten  they  at- 
tain a  weight  of  one  and  a  half  pounds;  parsnips  not  more 
than  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Hops  ripen  ae  far  as 
Lofoden. 

The  country  is  especially  rich  in  berries.  The  wild  straw- 
berry {Fragaria  vesca)  is  high-flavored  and  very  sweet,  and 
ripens  beyond  70°  N. ;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Scandina- 
via, as  high  as  3000  feet.  The  wild  raspberry  {Jiuhna  uicem) 
thrives  as  far  as  70°  N.,  and  in  the  south,  to  a  height  of  3000 
feet ;  the  arctic  raspberry  {R.  arcticue)  is  delicious,  having  the 
aroma  of  the  pineapple.  The  cranberry  {Vtn;ciniwn  otxycoc- 
ous)  and  crowbcrry  {Ei/ijjetmm  nigrum)  are  also  found.  Many 
varieties  of  the  blueberry  and  whortleberry  (Vaecimum)  grow 
everywhere  to  71°,  and  farther  south  to  a  height  of  3000  or 
4000  feet.  The  gooseberry  {Hihes)  is  found  as  high  as  70°  on 
West  Finnmarken,  and  in  Syd  Varanger  to  Jakobs  River;  it 
extends  in  the  mountains  between  the  fir  and  the  birch  limits. 
Black  and  red  currants  grow  wild  on  the  mountains ;  also 
the  Alpine  currant  {Hibes  ajpinum),  and  the  Swedish  cornel 
{Comua  sueeiea).  The  moat  prized  lierry  is  the  cloudberry 
{Rvbtis  cluimosnwruii),  growing  everywhere  as  far  as  71'  N., 
and  found  south  at  3000  feet  above  the  sea ;  before  ripening 
it  is  red,  and  wlien  growing  thickly  together  it  forms  a  l>eau- 
tifnl  red  parterre.  The  cherry  (Pninim  avium  and  ct-rtuM) 
ripens  sometiniee  in  Norway  at  66°  N. 
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Seasons  near  the  Arctic  CHrcIe.  —  Farm  Buildings.  —  Reception-room  and  Kitchen. 

—  Habits  at  Meals.  —  Holmsund.  —  Lumber  Firm  of  D &  CJo.  —  Their 

Far-sightedness  and  Philanthropy.  —  Ume&.  —  Reception  by  the  Governor.  — 
Agricultural  Schools.  —  A  Hearty  Welcome.  —  A  Charming  Garden.  —  Native 
Dishes.  —  A  Religious  Scene.  —  Pretty  Names  of  Women. — Banks.  —  A  Case 
of  Typhus  Fever. 

From  the  arctic  circle  southward  vegetation  increases  rap- 
idly. A  great  part  of  the  province  of  Westerbotten  is  covered 
with  forests  of  fir  and  pine  trees,  the  former  predominating ; 
these  begin  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  at  a  height  of  ten 
to  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  extend  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  country  becomes  gradually 
more  thickly  settled ;  numerous  saw-mills  convert  into  planks 
the  immense  quantity  of  logs  floated  down  the  lakes  and  riv- 
ers; agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  more  intelligent  manner; 
the  farm-buildings  are  larger  and  well  built,  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  spacious. 

Here  I  have  seen  at  the  end  of  April  blinding  snow-storms, 
and  have  found  the  little  lakes  near  the  sea,  such  as  that  of 
Stocksjo,  near  UmeSr,  frozen  till  the  15th  of  May ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  people  were  ploughing. 

From  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May  the  farmers  are  busy 
sowing  their  gi'ain,  both  men  and  women  being  in  the  fields. 
The  contents  of  the  refuse  heaps  of  the  year,  which  have  been 
carefully  kept,  are  by  the  women  thrown  with  shovels  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  On  the  28th  the  first  swallows  made  their 
appearance,  and  two  days  after  the  singing  of  a  cuckoo  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  summer.  Inland  the  season  was 
later;  in  the  Ume  Valley,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  there  was 
much  ice  on  Taf  velsjon,  and  patches  of  snow  here  and  there  at 
the  foot  of  hills ;   farther  up  the  valley  vegetation  was  still 
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more  backward ;  but  in  eummer,  even  farther  north,  I  have 
seen  anperb  Helds  of  rye. 

The  buildiDge  of  a  farm  are  composed  of  detached  houses, 
surrounding  a  sort  of  yard ;  all  are  painted  red  when  the  mas- 
ter is  thrifty,  and,  at  any  rate,  tJic  dwelling- house :  kitchen 
or  flower-gardens  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  among  the  reg- 
ular farmers. 

In  the  reception-room,  kept  scrupulouBly  clean,  the  floor  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  home-made  ruga,  and  a  porcelain 
stove,  rounded  or  square,  generally  white,  reaches  to  the  ceiling, 
a  height  of  about  ten  feet.  The  sleeping-rooms  have  comfort- 
able beds,  and  the  mattresses  and  pillows  are  invariably  filled 
with  feathers. 

The  great  room  ie  the  kitchen,  with  its  bright  open  fireplace, 
which  gives  light  in  the  evening,  and  gladdens  as  well  as 
warms  the  household ;  here,  of  course,  the  cooking  and  prepar- 
ing of  the  meals  takes  place,  and  its  furniture  is  simple  and 
serviceable.  Along  the  walls  are  sliding  beds  of  plain  boai'd, 
used  as  seats  during  the  day,  and  filled  with  straw  or  hay  for 
the  night;  these  beds  can  be  opened  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate two  or  three.  The  whole  household  sleep  in  that  same 
room — brothers  antl  sisters,  men  and  maid-servants ;  the  wom- 
en always  with  their  skirts  on,  and  the  men  partly  dressed. 

In  this  general  living-room  poles  are  secured  near  the  ceiling 
by  the  fireplace,  upon  which  in  the  evening  the  clothing  and 
stockings  are  hung  to  dry.  The  cellar  is  under  this  room,  and 
is  accessible  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor ;  there  the  pota- 
toes, beer,  butter,  cheese,  and  sundry  other  articles  are  kept.  • 
In  this  living-room  the  evcry-day  company  is  received ;  the 
men  smoke,  spitting  on  the  floor,  which  is  washed  every  Sat- 
urday, when  a  general  cleaning  takes  place.  Table-cloths  arc 
not  used,  but  the  board  is  kept  clean ;  forks  are  unknown,  and 
plates  are  rarely  used,  the  broad  being  used  instead.  A  large 
bowl  of  potatoes  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  from 
whicii  each  one  helps  himself;  the  butter  is  generally  por- 
tioned out  beforehand,  and  often  the  meat  or  fish ;  each  helps 
himself  also  from  a  large  wooden  bowl  containing  sonr  milk, 
after  shaking  it  well. 
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The  people,  except  on  extra  occasions,  change  their  linen  or 
underclothes  once  a  week,  on  Satnrday  evening,  after  the  work 
is  finished.  Often  the  family  washing  takes  place  only  once 
in  three  months,  and  the  amount  is  then  enormous. 

On  a  day  in  Aagnst  I  landed  at  Holmsnnd,  at  the  month  of 
the  Ume&  River— one  of  the  many  hamlets  whose  wharves  are 
packed  with  millions  of  feet  of  Imnber  ready  for  shipment. 
Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  trade  here 
than  the  fact  that  the  firm  of  D &  Co.,  of  Goteborg,  em- 
ployed at  that  time  from  three  to  five  thousand  persons  in  the 
saw-mills,  or  in  drawing,  floating,  or  shipping  timber;  the  firm 
had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the  inevitable  advance  in  prices, 
and,  accordingly,  years  ago  purchased  vast  tracts  of  woodland 
from  the  farmers,  when  it  was  worth  but  little.    The  senior 

partner,  Herr  D ^  has  built  a  church  and  a  school-house  for 

his  workmen,  pays  the  salaries  of  a  clergyman  and  a  teacher, 
and,  in  fact,  has  created  a  village ;  his  people  seem  to  be  well 
cared  for,  and  by  their  good  behavior  do  honor  to  his  philan- 
thropy. One  of  the  members  of  this  firm,  actuated  by  a  com- 
mendable public  spirit,  has  borne  the  chief  burden  of  Norden- 
skiold's  expedition,  which  involved  a  heavy  outlay  of  money. 

A  few  miles  higher  up  is  the  town  of  UraeS,  lat.  63°  49'  N., 
inaccessible  to  large  vessels ;  it  is  a  bright  little  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

As  in  Swedish  villages  generally,  I  was  struck  with  its  ex- 
treme cleanliness ;  its  streets  were  somewhat  narrow,  and  paved 
with  cobble-stones ;  all  the  houses  were  of  wood,  very  long,  and 
well  painted,  most  of  them  having  an  upper  story.  A  very  fine 
wooden  bridge,  built  on  granite  piers,  crosses  the  UmeS  River, 
near  which  I  once  counted  over  ten  thousand  barrels  of  tar 
waiting  for  shipment.  There  were  numerous  shops,  for  these 
little  towns  are  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  for  the  valleys  and  rivers  at  or  near  the  outlets  of 
which  they  are  built.  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity among  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  were  dressed  like 
city  people,  and  it  was  apparent  that  education  had  reached 
even  the  humblest  Numerous  children,  coming  out  of  school, 
showed  by  their  happy  faces  that  their  tasks  had  not  been  dis- 
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tasteful  to  them ;  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  English,  draw- 
ing, mueic,  afitronomy,  mathematics,  etc.,  etc.,  are  included  in 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Jiigli-school. 

The  fondness  of  the  Swedes  foi'  music  and  singing,  even 
thns  far  north,  was  here  well  exenipliiied ;  as  I  walked  throngh 
the  etreets  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  piano  in  almost  every 
house— children  prsctising,  while  their  elders  were  playing. 
There  were  at  least  one  hundred  pianos  in  the  place,  or  one 
for  about  every  twenty-five  inhabitants;  but  many  were  not 
in  the  best  order  or  of  the  first  quality,  as  is  the  case  every- 
where in  small  towns. 

My  reception  by  the  governor  of  the  province  was  most 
friendly,  though  unpretending,  except  that  a  servant  in  livery 
ushered  me  into  his  presence.  A  portrait  of  tlie  king  and 
two  other  members  of  the  royal  family  adorned  the  walls;  the 
furniture  was  plain;  there  were  no  carpets  on  the  floors,  and 
everything  was  scrupulously  neat.  I  was  invited  to  meet  a 
select  party  of  gentlemen  at  dinner  for  the  same  evening. 
The  table  was  tastefully  decorated  ;  in  the  centre  was  a  melon, 
which  had  come  by  steamer  from  the  south — a  great  luxury 
8o  far  north :  the  7mJiu  was  composed  of  a  magnificent  salmon, 
served  whole,  delicious  corned-beef,  chicken,  capercailzie  (large 
black  grouse),  potatoes,  green  pease  and  beans,  salad,  puddings, 
dessert,  and  various  wines. 

The  governor  proposed  two  toasts,  one  being  for  ine,  to 
which  I  responded  in  the  best  way  I  could.  After  dinner  we 
descended  to  a  sort  of  piazza,  protected  by  glass,  where  cigars 
and  punch  were  served,  and  pleasant  conversation  finished  the 
day ;  at  seven  o'clock  we  said  good-bye,  my  host  pressing  me 
to  make  another  visit  to  UmeS. 

Among  the  most  useful  institutions  of  Sweden  are  the  agri- 
cultural schools.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  Landibrula 
skdor  distributed  over  the  country,  besides  two  agricultnml 
colleges.  These  schools  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  with  much  favor  by  the  people  of  the  country,  which 
popularity  they  certainly  deserve.  The  object  of  those  institu- 
tions is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  agriculture,  and  to  teacb  the 
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sons  of  farmers  how  to  improve  their  farming.  The  students 
are  required  to  remain  under  instruction  for  two  years :  the 
course  of  study  comprises  the  principles  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  the  improvement  of 
breeds,  drawing,  surveying,  drainage,  carpenter  and  smith  work, 
carriag^makint  forestryfUhem^^^^^  chemistry! 

meteorology,  veterinary  surgery,  botany,  a  little  of  zoology  and 
geology,  butter  and  cheese  making,  the  art  of  building  and  of 
making  fences  and  walls.  Connected  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  are  dairy- schools  for  women,  where  they  go 
through  a  year  of  butter  and  cheese  making.  The  students, 
after  passing  their  examination,  may,  if  they  like,  go  to  an  ag- 
ricultural college  for  two  years  more ;  but  most  of  them  return 
to  their  parents'  farms  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming. 

In  the  schools  the  instruction  is  free,  but  the  students  give 
their  labor ;  the  expense  is  borne  paitly  by  the  province,  and 
partly  by  the  State.  The  cost  at  the  college,  including  board 
and  lodging,  amounts  to  about  600  kronor — $175 — a  year. 
There  is  also  a  forest  institute,  with  six  lower  schools,  for  the 
training  of  practical  foresters.  The  most  northern  agricultu- 
ral school  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Lule  River ;  each  Ian  general- 
ly has  one,  and  in  the  south,  where  the  population  is  denser, 
sometimes  two. 

The  price  of  a  cow  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  year  was 
80  kronor,  and  when  hay  was  scarce,  sometimes  as  low  as  50 
kronor.  A  good  farm -horse  was  worth  from  200  to  250 
kronor,  and  a  sheep  from  7  to  10  kronor ;  20  pounds  of  mut- 
ton were  sold  for  about  4  kronor;  20  pounds  of  salmon, in  the 
season,  from  4^  to  5  kronor,  and  of  beef  from  4^  to  5  kronor  for 
the  best  quality ;  butter,  50  ore  per  pound.  A  cord  of  wood, 
eight  feet  long,  six  feet  high,  and  three  broad,  was  worth  from 
4  to  6  kronor,  and  hay  50  cire  for  20  pounds.  The  pay  of  a 
laboring  man  was  from  IJ  to  2  kronor  per  day,  and  carpenters 
and  masons  received  from  2  to  2^  kronor.  These  were  the 
country  rates,  but  the  price  of  labor  has  since  almost  doubled. 

I  had  come  to  Ume&  with  Ilerr  Dannf elt,  who  was  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  North.  He  was 
an  excellent  English  scholar,  and  also  spoke  French  and  6er- 
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man  perfectly;  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  acts  of  kind- 
neea  during  my  eojourn  in  his  conntry.  He  wiis  sent  by  his 
government  as  Royal  CominisBioner  for  Sweden  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  where  many  have  had  oc- 
casion to  appreciate  his  courteons  manners.  In  company  with 
him,  the  governor  of  the  liin,  and  other  officials,  we  drove  to 
the  agricnltural  school  at  lonertafle,  a  few  miles  from  the  town. 
Though  it  was  morning,  all  were  in  evening  dress,  and  wore 
their  decorations. 

The  director  of  the  school,  Ilerr  Dr.  U ,had  received  his 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeuphy  from  the  University  of  Up- 
sala :  that  far-famed  institution  does  not  confer  degrees  unleea 
the  recipient  of  the  honor  has  proved  his  capacity  by  passing 
a  searching  examination,  no  exception  being  made  in  the  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  this  wise  regulation. 

The  school  at  Innertaile,  which  was  but  a  few  years  old,  had 
under  cultivation  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of 
land;  bnt  there  were  about  eighteen  hundred  of  unimproved 
land  and  forest  which  were  to  be  gradually  reclaimed  for  till- 
age, and  the  rocky  and  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  offered  to 
the  students  excellent  opportunities  for  learning  the  art  of 
drainage.  Blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  were  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  the  barn  was  large,  and  all  the  out-buildings  were  very 
fine.  The  live-stock  o*f  the  farm  consisted  of  about  thirty 
head  of  cattle,  brides  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  of  different 
breeds ;  and  the  results  of  the  intermixture  of  blood  were  be- 
ing observed  with  great  care.  Experiments  were  also  made 
with  wheat,  which  did  not  seem  to  flourish  well  so  far  north : 
in  Norway,  as  has  been  before  stated,  it  thrives  farther  north 
than  in  Sweden. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed.  I  was  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  home-comfort  of  the  house,  where  one  could  easily  see 
that  ft  woman  presided.  Tlie  parlor  sofas  and  chairs  were  cov- 
ered with  white  linen  ;  the  windows  were  adorned  with  flower- 
pots; the  floor  was  so  clean  that  a  stranger  might  almost  have 
been  afraid  to  walk  upon  it ;  there  was  a  piano,  with  a  pile  of 
music  near  it;  an  American  sewiiig-macliine  stood  near  one  of 
the  windows ;  engravings  hung  upon  the  walls ;  little  porcelain 
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figures  were  scattered  here  and  there ;  on  the  table  were  illus- 
trated newspapers  and  books;  in  a  bookcase  were  French, 
English,  Gtemian,  Greek,  and  Latin  works ;  and  among  the 
practical  books  in  English  were  essays  on  ''  The  Art  of  Tam- 
ing Horses,"  and  "  How  to  Farm." 

From  the  rear  windows  there  was  a  view  of  a  garden  filled 
with  flowers,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currant-bushes,  pease, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  with  a  stretch  of  green  fields  beyond. 
Vegetation  was  far  more  advanced  here  than  in  LuleS,,  though 
the  distance  was  onlj  about  seventy  miles.  The  strawberries 
were  quite  large,  and,  with  the  currants,  were  ripening;  cauli- 
flowers, cabbage,  and  lettuce  had  headed ;  the  pease  were  bear- 
ing fully,  and  melons  were  growing  under  glass. 

When  the  examination  of  the  school  was  ended,  we  were  en- 
tertained with  a  bountiful  repast,  the  lady  of  the  house  doing 
the  honors  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  kindness  which  made 
every  one  feel  at  home,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  very  sociably.  We  had,  among  others,  a  peculiar  Scan- 
dinavian dish — ^a  fish  pudding;  in  Sweden  the  pike  is  com- 
monly used,  in  Norway  the  cod.  The  fish  is  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  freed  from  bones,  then  chopped  very  fine  with  but- 
ter ;  after  this  it  is  mixed  with  eggs,  milk,  fiour,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  the  whole  being  boiled  in  a  mould  for 
two  hours ;  then  it  is  eaten  either  with  butter,  crawfish,  or 
lobster  sauce.  This  dish  is  very  delicious  and  very  light. 
There  was  another,  called  Kottbullar,  very  popular,  made  of 
the  best  beef  mixed  with  suet,  and  chopped  very  fine ;  after 
which  it  is  mixed  with  eggs,  milk,  powdered  cracker,  spiced  to 
suit  taste,  then  rolled  in  small  balls,  and  fried  in  butter.  There 
was  also  a  dish  called  E&ldolmar,  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  one  above,  but  rolled  in  boiled  cabbage  leaves,  after- 
wards put  in  a  pot  with  butter,  and  cooked  on  a  slow  fire  till 
the  cabbage  has  become  quite  browned.  Highly-spiced  cold 
salmon,  with  its  own  jelly,  is  also  very  much  liked. 

The  weather  in  Westerbotten  and  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
provinces  is  often  rainy  in  the  autumn,  and  in  some  wet  sea- 
sons it  is  difficult  to  dry  the  grain  without  its  getting  mouldy. 
The  traveller  notices,  as  he  passes  by  every  farm,  a  very  con- 
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spienoiis  structure,  called  tlie  liiissja,  whicli  it;  used  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Angermaiiland  and  of  Jemtland.  The  hjLasja  is  a  ca- 
rioaity  in  itself ,  little  used  in  other  parte  of  Scandinavia,  and 
unknown  in  any  other  country.  It  is  used  by  the  farmers 
for  the  drying  of  grain  before  the  final  storing  of  the  harvest, 
and  is  often  of  great  size.     It  ia  constructed  of  the  trunks  of 


trees,  set  vertically  in  the  ground,  at  distances  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  apart,  with  holes  through  which  cross-beams  are 
pASEcd  at  intervals  of  about  two  foot.  The  height  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  and  the  length  is 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  average  of  the  crop  on  the 
farm.  Wlien  the  harvest  ia  gathered,  the  sheaves  of  grain  are 
placed  in  the  hiissja,  and  loft  to  be  dried.  The  sheaves  src 
piled  in  regular  rows,  overlapping  each  other,  and  in  case  of 
rain  do  not  become  wet,  while  there  is  a  constant  circulation 
of  air  through  the  whole  mass.  Each  vertical  post  is  support- 
ed by  braces,  formed  of  trees  of  smaller  size,  so  that  tie  whole 
structure  is  made  firm  and  substantial.  When  the  structure  \» 
empty, standing  out  from  the  landscape  like  a  skeleton, its  ein- 
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gnlar  appearance  excites  the  wonder  of  the  passing  stranger. 
Double  hassja  are  also  nsed,  bnilt  with  two  rows  of  beams, 
covered  by  a  roof,  and  strengthened  by  cross-beams.  At  the 
end  of  this  is  a  house  in  which  the  grain  is  stored ;  they  are 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  Near  or  at 
the  end  of  this  structure  is  often  placed  the  bam,  where  grain 
is  also  kept.  The  most  common  way  of  threshing  ire  or 
barley  is  by  spreading  it  on  the  planked  floor  of  the  hassja, 
where  a  heavy  roller  with  long  wooden  pins,  drawn  by  a  horse, 
is  made  to  pass  over  and  crush  the  stalks.  In  small  farms  the 
grain  is  threshed  in  the  old-fashioned  way — by  beating  with 
aflalL 

It  is  rarely  and  only  in  sparsely-settled  districts,  where  good 
land  is  very  scarce,  that  one  sees  a  solitary  farm  in  Scandina- 
via. The  people  live  chiefly  in  hamlets,  not  bnilt  in  streets, 
but  composed  of  a  number  of  farms  at  various  distances  apart ; 
they  are  thus  able  to  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse,  and  can 
meet  for  innocent  amusement,  rendering  their  lives  more  cheer- 
ful, their  hearts  warmer  and  more  charitable,  and  their  habits 
less  morose. 

When  travelling  in  the  Western  and  even  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eastern  States  of  America,  I  have  often  had  a  feeling  of 
sadness,  as  I  saw  the  farms  so  far  apart  that  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  the  inmates  of  each  must  remain  entirely  by  them- 
selves for  weeks  and  even  months.  Solitude,  or  practically 
solitary  confinement,  often  unsettles  the  mind,  and  leads  to 
insanity.  Man  requires  a  certain  amount  of  social  intercourse, 
of  work,  or  exercise,  mingled  with  recreation,  in  order  to  be 
in  perfect  health ;  any  excess  of  one  or  the  other  becomes  in- 
jurious to  him  in  the  course  of  time,  and  sooner  or  later  he  has 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Many  times  the  people  are  glad  of  an  occasion  for  a  frolic. 
As  I  came  to  a  farm,  sometimes,  I  was  welcomed  by  the  farmer 
with  the  words, "  Paul,  you  have  come  just  in  time ;  I  am  go- 
ing to  raise  a  hSssja  to-morrow,  and  all  the  neighbors  will  be 
here  to  help  me ;  won't  you  come  and  help  us,  also  ?  After- 
wards there  will  be  a  kalas  (feasl)."  Of  course  I  consented 
ghidly. 

VOL.  L  *^ 
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The  day  appointed  we  were  on  hand.  The  heavy  ropes  and 
cords  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  haaeja  was  raked  after  aome 
three  hoars'  hard  work.  All  were  then  invited  into  the 
house,  where  a  bountiful  repast  had  been  prepared  by  tlie  wife, 
who  welcomed  ns.  As  an  appetizer,  a  glass  of  brSnTin  had 
to  be  taken,  and  beer  and  coffee  were  not  lacking.  Gradually 
the  farmers  became  more  lively  and  sociable,  and  all  were 
happy  and  contented. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  many  of  the  farmers  dress  thoni- 
selves  in  their  beet,  and  drive  to  the  towns  to  buy  provisions, 
not  omitting  to  get  a  bottle  of  braiivin,  with  which  to  treat 
their  friends  and  themselves  during  the  week. 

At  a  hamlet  where  I  was  staying  a  pedler  arrived  with  his 
wagon  and  goods,  to  reuiain  three  or  four  days.  lie  took  np 
his  quarters  at  one  of  the  farms,  spread  his  goods  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  then  was  ready  for  business.  He  was,  besides,  a 
lasare,  a  pietist,  or  sensational  preacher,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  held  meetings,  and  exhorted  and  prayed  with  the  people. 
At  one  of  his  stated  hours  I  went  to  hear  him,  and  found 
among  the  audience  several  women  under  very  great  excite- 
ment. One  was  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  crying  loudly,  and 
shouting  that  she  felt  that  her  sins  were  not  forgiven, and  that 
she  would  go  to  hell !  Two  or  three  of  the  cooler  women  were 
trying  to  pacify  her  by  telling  her  that  God  forgave  all  sinners 
who  believed,  and  came  to  him  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  mean  time  this  maul-text  preacher  was  reading  in  a  loud 
voice  verses  of  the  Bible,  always  to  be  found  appropriate  for 
such  occasions  by  a  forced  literal  interpretation,  to  frighten  her 
more  and  more,  now  and  then  putting  in  a  hopeful  text  about 
forgiveness  of  the  repentant.  The  poor  creature  remained  in 
that  dangerous  state  of  excitement  more  than  two  hours,  antil 
she  became  calm  from  exhaustion,  and  le'ft,  accompanied  by 
some  of  her  friends,  satisfied  at  last  that  her  sins  were  forgiven. 

All  the  women  of  tlic  place  seemed  to  be  crazy  after  this 
preacher;  but  the  men  said  nothing.  Similar  scenes,!  am  told, 
often  occur  in  these  country  hamlets,  especially  in  the  winter, 
when  people  have  nothing  to  do.  Such  preachers  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  and  no  permanent  good. 
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The  women  had  pretty  names,  and  always  two — such  as 
Maria,  Olivia,  Sara,  Clara,  Josephina,  Christina,  Carolina, 
Angnsta,  Lovisa,  Gustafva,  Engla,  Cathrina  (Catherina),  Anna, 
Carin,  Erika,  Mathilda,  Margareta,  Albertina,  Eugenia,  Brita, 
Evelina,  Eva,  Magdalena,  Ulrika,  Kajsa,  Sophia,  Nina.  The 
men  have  fewer  names,  among  the  most  common  of  which 
are  Gnstaf,  Olof,  Anders,  Carl,  Johan,  Erik,  Nils,  Elias,  Pehr, 
Zachris,  Thomas,  Jonas,  Frans. 

On  my  return  to  UmeS,  I  found  that  my  exchequer  was  very 
low — ^a  discovery  that  was  far  from  being  agreeable,  as  I  had  no 
letter  of  credit  upon  the  bank  of  the  place  or  anybody  else, 
and  Stockholm  was  five  hundred  miles  away.  Happily  there 
was  a  telegraphic  station  here,  and  I  sent  a  message  to  Stock- 
holm to  my  bankers  to  telegraph  to  some  one  here  to  supply 
me  with  money.  An  answer  was  soon  received,  compliment- 
ing me  with  unlimited  credit. 

This  establishment  was  a  plain  wooden  building,  without 
window-shutters,  though  it  sometimes  contained  a  large  amount 
of  money :  evidently  burglars  had  a  bad  time  in  this  country, 
and  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  capture  the  booty.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  officials  of  the  institution  received  me  with  that 
consideration  which  rises  in  proportion  to  the  amount  you 
are  credited  with — not  unlike  the  custom  in  other  countries. 
Reader,  just  think  of  my  reception ! 

Somehow  or  other  the  news  had  spread  in  UmeS,  that  I  had 
bought  large  areas  of  forest,  and  my  astonishment  was  great 
when  the  director  of  the  bank  asked  me  if  I  wanted  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  when  he  told  me  the  reason  why 
he  thought  I  required  so  much  money,  we  had  a  good  laugh 
over  this  idle  gossip.  A  few  hundred  dollars  was  all  I  re- 
quired. 

My  voyage  up  the  Time  valley  had  been  a  subject  of  great 
talk.  At  that  time  Scandinavia  was  scoured  in  every  direc- 
tion by  speculators,  rich  and  poor,  from  the  cities,  eager  to  buy 
forests,  even  groves  of  trees.  It  had  become  a  perfect  mania : 
if  they  only  could  buy  the  trees  without  the  land,  their  fort 
une,  they  thought,  was  made.  Happy  were  they  if  the  fani 
were  willing  to  sell  their  woods.    At  first  many  sold  I 
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cheaply;  but  in  course  of  time  the  value  increased,  and  the 
more  wide-awake  ones  who  had  not  sold  were  now  mastere  of 
the  position,  and 'obtained  enormous  prices,  which  kept  in- 
creasing every  day.  At  last  tho  bubble  burst;  hard  times 
reached  Scandinavia,  and  the  speculators  in  timber  found  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  the  price,  at  least  for  the  present. 

One  day,  as  I  entered  a  dweUing  where  typhus  fever  had  af^ 
tacked  the  family,  a  sad  spectacle  met  my  eyes.  One  of  the 
children,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years,  was  expiring  in  her  moth- 
er's lap,  and  even  as  I  looked  the  breath  of  life  departed.  The 
mother  caressed  her  child,  and  the  neck,  not  yet  stiffened  by 
death,  allowed  the  head  to  sway  to  and  fro,  as  she  passed  her. 
hand  through  the  fair  silky  hair;  but  gradually  the  motion 
became  less  and  less,  and  then  she  began  to  realize  that  her 
child  was  dead,  and,  though  not  a  tear  fell,  the  pangs  of  int«nee 
sorrow  could  not  be  concealed.  To  make  the  desolation  of 
that  home  still  greater,  on  a  bed  close  by  was  another  daughter, 
sick  with  the  same  disease,  and  looking  so  pale  that  it  seemed 
that  she  was  soon  to  join  her  departed  sister.  The  smile  of 
merriment  had  left  me  as  I  crossed  the  threshold. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  doctor  i"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  and  he  gave  me  a  prescription,  and  it  has  done  no 
good." 

"  Has  he  seen  tlie  other  child  V 

"No." 

"  Why  have  yon  not  sent  for  him  J" 

"  I  am  BO  poor,"  said  she. 

I  remembered  that  I  had  in  ray  luggage  some  medicine, 
which  my  beloved  and  now  departed  friend,  Dr.  F.  L,  Harris, 
had  given  me  when  he  shook  hands  with  me  on  board  the 
steamer,  on  my  departure  from  America,  with  the  admonition, 
"take  good  care  of  yourself,  my  boy !" 

"  I  will  come  back,"  said  I,  "  and  bring  yon  some  medicine 
for  the  other  child,  whose  life  I  hope  will  be  spared  to  he  a 
comfort  to  you  in  your  old  age." 

The  medicine  I  gave  was  most  beneficial,  and  before  I  left 
the  province  the  child  had  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Provinoefl  South  of  Westerbotten. — Angenmuilaiid. — A  Beaotifiil  Btrer. — Orn- 
Bkdldsrik. — A  Pictoiesqae  Coast — ^Hemosand-rLeaTiDg  Hemofland. — ^A  Charm- 
ing Boad. — Rural  Scenery. — ^Agricoltaral  School  at  KordTik. — ^F!ne  BoilitingB. — 
Students'  Quarters. — Regulations. — ^An  Hospitable  Wdoome. — ^A  Dinner. — ^The 
Hostess. — Honesty  of  the  People. — Improvement  in  Vegetation. — Apple-trees. — 
The  Hamlet  of  Nora. — Changes  of  Temperature. — ^A  Social  Gathering. — ^Ascend- 
ing the  Angerman  River. — A  Fine  Farm. — Large  Hassja. — Butter-making. — Har- 
m&nger. — The  Parish  Church. — ^Epitaphs  in  the  Graveyard. — How  the  Poor  are 
taken  care  of. — A  Funeral  at  Njut&nger. 

South  of  Westerbotten  are  the  provinces  of  Angermanland, 
Medelpad,  and  Helsingland,  situated  between  61°  and  64°  of 
latitude.  They  are  dotted  with  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
forests  cover  large  areas ;  the  shores  are  indented  with  numer- 
ous bays  and  fjords,  on  the  sides  of  which,  near  the  sea,  many 
picturesque  towns  and  villages  are  nestled.  After  wandering 
among  their  woods  and  dales,  and  paying  a  visit  to  their  ham- 
lets and  farms,  we  will  cross  once  more  the  peninsula  of  Scan- 
dinavia from  sea  to  sea,  and  compare  its  vegetation  with  that 
of  the  country  farther  north. 

Angermanland  is  a  beautiful  province,  and  many  of  its 
valleys  are  very  productive.  The  Angermanelfven,  running 
through  its  whole  territory,  is  the  deepest  river  of  Norrland 
and  of  Sweden,  and  may  be  ascended  by  steamboats  as  far  as 
Nyland,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  by  small  craft  to 
Holm,  thirty  miles  farther. 

The  most  northern  place  of  importance  on  its  coast  is  the 
village  of  Omskoldsvik,  in  lat.  63°  15',  among  the  hills  at 
the  end  of  a  fjord,  with  a  population  of  600  souls.  It  is  com* 
posed  of  one  main  street,  with  large  and  commodious  houses^ 
two  or  three  of  which  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  in  width ;  most 
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on  well-UQt  gi'Uiiite  fouudationij,  aiid  am  painted  white  or  of  » 
light  yellow.  There  are  several  good  stores,  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion, a  hotel,  and  a  small  public  garden. 

On  the  coast  south  of  Ornskoldsvik  the  scenery  increases  in 
beauty,  and  as  far  as  Sund^vall  the  coast  is  the  highest  in  Swe- 
den ;  niinieroits  islands  dot  the  sea  along  the  shore,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  North  and  South  Ulfo,  inhabited  by  a  few 
hundred  fishermen. 

The  principal  town  and  port  of  the  province  is  Hernosand, 
on  tlie  island  of  Herno,  in  lat.  62"  36',  with  a  population 
of  4700.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
has  some  haudsome  residences;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  governor 
and  a  bleliop,  and  a  court  of  justice,  and  its  position  near  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Angerman  gives  it  commercial  impor- 
tance. 

Not  far  from  that  city  is  the  agricultural  school  of  Nordvik, 
to  visit  which,  ou  the  2St]i  day  of  August,  I  took  passage  ou 
board  a  little  steamer.  The  morning  was  superb,  the  water 
without  a  ripple,  and  the  air  had  the  peculiar  dry,  cool  property 
which  gives  strength  to  the  weary  and  health  to  the  sick ;  a 
light  overcoat  was  necessary,  for  the  mercury  on  deck  was  at 
53°.  After  a  sail  of  over  an  hour  I  landed,  ami  found  the  di- 
rector of  the  school  waiting  for  us;  wo  drove  through  a  love- 
ly country,  ou  an  excellent  road  which  skirted  the  fjord.  A 
light,  cool  breeze,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  pine,  the  fir, 
and  the  wild  flowers,  blew  over  us;  birds  and  bntterflies  were 
flying  about,  and  rivulets  of  clear  water  ran  rippling  by  us. 
on  their  way  to  the  sea:  the  road  was  bordered  on  either 
side  with  short  grass  filled  with  dandelions  in  full  bloom.  As 
we  went  up  and  down  hill  after  hill,  fjords,  islands,  vessels, 
woods,  farms,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields  came  successive- 
ly into  view. 

The  Nordvik  school  is  an  older  institution  than  that  of  In- 
nertafle,  previously  described,  and  is  in  a  much  more  fertile  and 
more  thickly  settled  district ;  horticulture,  therefore,  has  more 
scope,  and  experiments  with  diflerent  kinds  of  grain  could  he 
prosecuted  with  better  results  on  account  of  its  more  southern 
situation. 
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« 

The  farm  buildings  were  commodious,  with  an  immense 
barn,  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion. 
On  the  ground-floor  were  the  stalls  for  the  cattle,  with  a  gut- 
ter, from  which  every  particle  of  manure  was  conveyed  to  an 
adjacent  shed,  where  it  was  kept  from  contact  with  the  rain ; 
also,  a  large  space  for  carriages,  carts,  ploughs,  and  other  farm- 
ing implements ;  on  the  other  side  the  grain  was  stacked. 

The  number  of  persons  under  instruction,  as  at  Inner- 
tafle,  was  twelve ;  their  quarters  included  a  kitchen,  a  dining- 
room,  a  study-room,  and  bedchambers^all  remarkably  clean. 
At  noon  they  came  to  dinner;  they  were  strong,  healthy 
young  fellows,  with  faces  reddened  by  exposure.  I  found  that 
the  students  here  were  more  advanced  in  writing  than  those 
of  the  first  schools  I  had  seen,  and  had  received  a  better  pre- 
liminary education ;  and  I  observed  a  continual  improvement 
in  this  respect  as  I  went  southward  through  the  richer  dis- 
tricts. These  young  men,  by  study,  work,  and  thrift,  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  life  they  intended  to  pursue  as  till- 
ers of  the  soil — a  noble  vocation ;  they  wanted  to  raise  agri- 
culture to  a  higher  standard,  and  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  progress. 

Tliis  school  had  only  sixteen  cows,  but  the  breed  was  rapid- 
ly improving  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  value.  One  of  the 
cows  had  given  in  a  year  five  hundred  imperial  gallons  of 
milk,  two  and  a  quarter  gallons  making,  on  the  average,  one 
pound  of  butter :  an  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  each  cow  is  kept,  especially  when  the  breeds  are 
crossed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  improvement  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter  produced. 

We  were  invited  to  partake  of  what  the  host  called  a  coun- 
try dinner,  somewhat  unlike  those  I  had  before  seen.  A  large 
bouquet  adorned  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  butter  was 
surrounded  by  beautiful  flowers ;  at  one  end  was  a  silver  bowl 
containing  powdered  sugar,  while  on  the  other  side  a  silver 
holder  supported  a  crystal  dish,  filled  with  raspberries  just 
plucked  in  the  garden,  and  a  plain  china  pitcher  was  filled 
With  delicious  cream.  The  meal  was  chiefly  eaten  standing, 
and  was  a  combination  of  the  smcirgSsbord  and  dinner  on  the 
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same  table.  After  eating  tlie  dishes  composing  tbe  amorgSs- 
bord,  a  delicious  vegetable  sonp,  mixed  with  milk,  was  served, 
after  whiub  I  helped  myself,  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  to 
raspberries  and  cream,  thinking  that  the  dinner  was  over,  and 
that  we  had  come  to  tlie  dessert ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
another  course  appeared,  consisting  of  some  large  capercailzies, 
and  after  this  a  pudding.     The  beverages  were  milk  and  beer. 

The  hostess,  who  was  rather  tall  iu  stature,  with  flaxen  hair. 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  wore  a  light-colored  print 
dress,  made  high  in  the  neck,  and  fitting  like  a  glove,  with 
black  trimmiugs,  the  only  adornments  being  a  laee  collar  and 
a  black  velvet  ribbou  fastened  round  the  thi-oat  by  a  small 
gold  brooch  ;  a  black  silk  net,  through  which  the  hair  appear- 
ed still  more  flaxen,  completed  her  toilet.  Two  maids  assisted 
her,  hut  her  personal  attention  was  given  exclusively  to  her 
guests,  upon  whom  tbe  daintiest  dishes  were  pressed  with  a 
soft  voice  and  a  charming  simplicity  of  manner. 

The  traveller  sees  everywhere  proofs  of  the  honesty  of  the 
people.  Though  the  house  was  on  the  highway,  there  was  not 
a  person  visible  when  I  entered  the  place,  all  being  at  work 
in  the  fields ;  the  doors  had  been  left  wide  open,  and  in  the 
bedrooms  watches  were  hanging  on  the  walls:  near  the  beds 
the  students  had  hung  portraits  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  sis- 
ters, sweethearts,  and  friends. 

A  marked  improvement  in  vegetation  was  apparent ;  al- 
though only  eighty  miles  south  of  Umo&,  tiie  experimental 
gardens  contained  several  apple-trees,  growing  the  farthest 
north  of  any  m  Sweden,  in  about  lat.  62°  40'.  The  fruit 
was  small,  but  some  of  the  trees,  which  were  yet  youug,  were 
overladen  with  it.  This  hardy  species  of  apple  comes  from 
Russia,  and  is  becoming  acclimatized  in  this  part  of  Sweden ; 
it  would  probably  grow  well  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  also  several  cherry-trees,  with  ri- 
pened fruit;  gooseberries  were  maturing,  strawberries  were 
fine,  and  the  vegetables  were  far  more  advanced  than  any  I 
bad  previously  seen  :  wheat  and  flax  were  cultivated,  and  the 
latter  is  exported.  A  breed  of  large  horses,  used  by  brewers, 
is  raised  in  the  district. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  drive  to  the  hamlet  of  Nora, 
about  three  miles  from  Nordvik.  Leaving  the  high-road,  we 
passed  through  a  valley,  in  which  were  scattered  numerous 
farms,  a  small  river  adding  to  the  charm  of  the  landscape.  We 
saw  some  rich  fields  of  barley  and  flax — the  latter  being  plant- 
ed extensively,  as  linen  is  woven  by  the  farmers  for  home  use ; 
the  reapers  were  engaged  in  mowing  the  barley,  while  lads 
and  girls  where  tying  it  in  bundles.  The  large  snow-ploughs 
along  the  road  reminded  us  that  this  smiling  picture  was  soon 
to  pass  away,  and  that  winter  would  give  another  aspect  to 
the  landscape;  indeed,  so  great  was  the  change  that  I  did 
not  recognize  the  place  at  a  later  period,  when  on  my  way  to 
the  far  North,  and  I  inadvertently  passed  the  Landtbruks  skola 
without  stopping  to  thank  those  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me. 

The  end  of  our  drive  was  the  little  Xora  lake,  near  which 
stood  the  church  and  tiie  parsonage,  while  in  the  distance  was 
the  residence  of  tlie  school-master.  The  red  school-house  was 
near  the  road,  and  thirty  or  forty  log  sheds,  built  close  togeth- 
er, were  intended  to  shelter  horses  from  the  winter  winds  and 
snow-storras  while  the  people  were  in  church. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  great  change  in  temperature ;  some- 
times we  drove  through  a  warm  atmosphere,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cold  wave,  and  that  again  by  a  warm  one.  The 
weather  grew  cooler.  At  7  p.m.  the  mercury  stood  at  50% 
falling  at  8  p.m.  to  46°,  and  at  10  p.m.  to  44° ;  though  in  the 
afternoon  the  temperature  had  been  59°  in  the  shade,  and  114° 
in  the  sun. 

In  the  evening  the  pastor  of  Nora  joined  us,  and  his  pres- 
ence was  welcome  to  all ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Swedish  clergy  that  they*  mingle  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
people  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  witnessing  their  simple 
dances,  and  enjoying  their  social  gatherings.  The  clergyman 
is  often  seen  looking  on  with  a  smiling  face,  happy  at  the  sight 
of  his  merry  and  contented  flock,  and  he  is  often  considererl 
an  integral  part  of  the  family.  I  was  always  delighted  at  such 
scenes;  for  it  was  evident  that  a  good  moral  influence  was  thus 
exerted  over  both  clergyman  and  people,  producing  in  the  lat- 
ter a  pleasant  restraining  effect,  and  giving  to  the  former  an 
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iuBigLt  iutu  the  heart  which  no  man  can  have  unless  he  mixes 
with  Immaiiity. 

Leaving  Nordvik,  a  drive  uf  three -qnartere  of  an  hoor 
bruught  me  to  llornuu,  where  we  were  ferried  across  the  riv- 
er to  take  passage  on  the  steamer  which  ascends  the  Anger- 
manelf.  The  country  became  more  and  more  picturesque  as 
we  sailed  up  the  river,  oa  whose  terrace  and  alluvial  soil  were 
numerous  farms.  In  the  afternoon  wo  reached  Holm,  the 
highest  point  of  steam  navigation,  where  we  learned  that  white 
frost  had  occurred  for  three  conaeeulive  nights. 

Not  far  from  thu  lauding,  on  the  left  bank,  is  one  of  the 
largest  farms  of  Angermauland,  where,  with  true  politeness,  its 
owner  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  I  was  invited  to  become  a 
guest  at  the  farm-house,  a  mansion  two  stories  high,  about  one 
hundred  feet  long  by  forty-tive  wide,  with  a  sort  of  Mansard 
roof.  At  this  farm  tliere  w^ere  about  seven  hundred  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  the  principal  crop  being  barley. 

On  a  small  island  near,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  pasture-land  and  woods,  a  herd  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  State  had  been  let  loose  fur  the  summer;  they 
appeared  overjoyed  at  our  presence,  running  towards  us,  the 
goats  and  sheep  joining  in  the  frolic,  and  we  caressed  all  as 
we  pleased.  The  animals  of  a  Scandinavian  farm  are  always 
tame,  on  account  of  their  being  petted  and  treated  with  Uie 
utmost  gentleness. 

There  were  eighteen  large  ont-butldtngs,  segiarated  from  each 
other,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  which  in  America  would 
have  cost  a  large  amount  of  money.  One  of  the  hassjas  was 
the  largest  I  ever  saw,  to  aceonmiodate  the  large  amount  of 
grain  harvested  every  year.  It  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  and  of  great  height ;  and  not  far  from  it  waa  an- 
other, about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  forty  broad,  and 
thirty  high,  which  had  eleven  ei-oss-beams  supported  by  twenty 
other  beams,  placed  vertically,  with  a  large  area  in  the  middle, 
used  as  a  thresh ing-Hoor.  This  was  the  first  farm  I  had  seen  iu 
the  North  with  an  ice-house;  the  ice  was  not  used  exclusive- 
ly as  a  luxury,  but  was  also  employed  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
milk  being  surrounded  by  water  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
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42^.  This  is  considered  better  thau  to  keep  the  milk  in  a  run- 
niDg  spring  or  in  a  cold  room,  the  cream  never  soaring  and 
the  batter  being  much  better,  and  is  now  used  on  many  dairy 
farms. 

After  wandering  in  Angcrmanland  and  in  Medelpad  I  enter- 
ed Helsingland,  sailing  along  its  coasts,  driving  along  its  shores, 
and  spending  some  time  at  its  comfortable  farms.  Its  two 
chief  towns  are  Hudiksvall,  a  seaport,  in  lat.  61°  50',  with  a 
population  of  3700,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fjord ;  and  Soder- 
hamn,  in  lat.  61°  25',  with  a  population  of  6200,  not  far  from 
the  outlet  of  the  river  Ljusne,  which  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Herje&dal  and  traverses  the  whole  region.  This  prov- 
ince abounds  in  large  forests,  swamps,  and  bogs.  Inland  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  Finlanders. 
A  high-road,  passing  through  this  district  and  HerjeSdal,  leads 
to  Roraas,  in  Norway. 

While  travelling  in  this  part  of  the  country,  one  afternoon  I 
halted  at  Harm&nger,  near  the  sea,  before  a  farm,  whose  build- 
ings formed  a  square,  entered  through  a  porch.  On  inquiring 
if  I  could  remain  for  a  few  days,  I  was  welcomed,  and  a  maid 
conducted  me  to  one  of  the  guests'  rooms  up-stairs.  After  a 
simple  repast,  I  went  to  the  parsonage,  where  I  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  pastor,  who  at  that  time  was  preparing  the  youth 
of  the  parish  for  confinnation ;  he  was  an  excellent  man,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  often  take  ray  meals  with  him  and  his 
family.  When  we  went  to  visit  the  church  he  took  the  key 
with  him.  The  keys  here  are  always  very  large,  especially 
those  of  the  churches,  the  locks  of  which  are  often  very  old. 
This  one  was  at  least  a  foot  long,  and  of  such  calibre  that,  by 
piercing  a  hole  in  the  tube,  it  would  have  made  a  very  good 
pistol  of  large  size. 

The  old  church  of  Harm&nger  was  built  of  rough  stones  of 
different  sizes,  and,  as  usual,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  church- 
yard, enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  Two  high  ladders  were  rest- 
ing on  the  roof,  for  there  had  been  an  addition  to  the  edifice, 
one  part  being  much  older  than  the  other.  Near  it  was  a 
tower  about  twenty  feet  square,  whose  very  thick  walls  were 
smooth  outside,  but  very  rough  and   unfinished  inside,  the 
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BtoiieB  being  large  and  uneven ;  no  one  knew  when  or  hy 
whom  it  was  built,  iiud  thu  pastor  said  that  it  dated  from 
heathen  times,  and  was  probably  used  for  sacrifiees :  the  en- 
trance waa  throngh  a  queer-looking  etoue-roofed  porch. 

Aa  I  wandered  among  the  graves,  reading  tlie  epitaphs,  I 
could  see  the  simple  and  strong  faith  of  the  people.  The  fol- 
lowing are  apecimens : 

"  Karewell  1  now  will  I  sleep  and  live  iii  Iho  home  of  peace." 

"  Oil  ye  be  soon  welrorae  to  the  same  good  rest.  Delightfnl  U  tbe  Eouch  of  r»- 
puae,  and  tbe  night  is  aoon  passed  \  farewell,  my  heart  saja.  In  tbc  hearms  wc 
shall  meet.     N'uw  all  ni,y  thoughts  I  tum,  oh  Jesus  Cliriiil,  to  Ihee." 


"  Into  tbj  0 
vanity,  anj  noi 


■r  by  with  lliL'e,  oli  Jes 


a  depart  from  a 


The  altar  is  old,  of  wood  painted  and  gilded,  and  over  it  is 
a  representation  of  an  angel  with  clasped  hands  and  golden 
hair,  surrounded  by  clouds,  on  the  top  of  which  is  seated  a 
lamb,  holding  between  the  forelega  a  cross:  the  lower  part  of 
the  angel  is  partly  hidden  by  rays.  On  the  left  is  a  full-size 
repreaentation  of  the  Saviour,  with  ghastly  wounds  in  his  side, 
who  holds  scales,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bleeding  heart,  in  the 
other  a  sword.  On  the  right  is  a  representation  of  a  female 
figure,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cross,  and  in  the  other  the  Bi- 
ble; at  the  Ifottoin  of  the  cross  is  an  anchor:  under  her  feet 
stands  a  child  (to  illustrate  darkness),  and  not  far  off  an  over- 
turned jar,  containing  gold  pieces.  Over  two  windows  are 
cherubim,  one  with  a  ti-umpct  and  a  crown,  aud  another  with 
a.  palm-leaf  and  trumpet.  There  is  also  a  large  cross,  upon 
which  is  an  ugly  representation  of  Christ  crucified,  covered 
witli  blood.  These  pictures  date  from  before  the  Reforma- 
tiou,but  the  pulpit  is  roodeni.  Old  slabs  stand  in  front  of 
the  altar,  on  one  of  which  is  the  date  MDC. :  XXII.,  and  ou 
the  other  1060-1691,  with  inscriptions  in  Latin. 

Here  I  met  with  old  Scandinavian  names:  Erik,  Carin, 
Brila,  Olof,  Lara,  lugre  (Inger),  Ingrid,  which  were  very  rare 
further  Korth. 

The  poor  of  this  parish  were  taken  care  of  in  a  very  peeutiar 
manner.    While  chatting  at  one  of  the  houses  an  old  man 
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entered,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  wearing  a  high 
silk  hat,  and  was  bidden  to  take  a  seat :  when,  npon  inquiry, 
it  was  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  was  a  pauper,  I  could 
hardly  believe  it.  In  some  parishes  the  people  prefer  to  have 
no  poor-houses,  as  there  are  very  few  paupers.  Each  person 
who  has  to  be  supported  has  to  prove  before  the  Haradsting 
that  he  is  too  old  or  iniSrm  to  work ;  then  he  goes  and  re- 
mains six  days  on  every  farm  of  the  parish.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  kindly  they  were  treated — in  many  instances  like 
visitors — having  better  food  than  that  daily  used  by  the  fam- 
ily, and  a  good  bed :  and  so  they  go  from  one  farm  to  another. 
They  are  well  cared  for,  for  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  if 
the  report  should  spread  that  Farmer  So-and-so  was  hard- 
hearted to  the  poor.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  is  not 
folly  able  to  provide  for  his  wants,  from  imbecility  or  other 
caase ;  in  that  case  the  authorities  of  the  parish  make  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  the  farmers  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually, 
stipulating  what  kind  of  labor  the  man  may  undertake,  which 
is  generally  to  tend  the  sheep  or  cows,  split  wood,  draw  water, 
or,  in  a  word,  make  himself  useful  in  a  small  way.  They 
think  this  system  less  demoralizing  than  that  of  the  poor- 
house;  but  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  great  inconven- 
ience, for  I  saw  in  one  instance  a  person  so  old  and  imbecile 
that  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the  brute  in  slovenliness, 
and  caused  much  discomfort  to  the  families  who  had  to  take 
care  of  him  in  their  turn. 

A  little  farther  north  you  enter  the  picturesque  parish  of 
Jattendal. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  as  I  came  to  the  church  at  Njut&nger, 
I  saw  near  the  gate,  just  outside  of  the  burial-ground,  a  coffin 
containing  a  dead  child ;  the  lid  had  not  been  put  on,  so  that 
the  neighbors  and  friends  might  take  a  look  at  the  departed : 
the  body  was  literally  surrounded  with  flowers.  In  a  group 
near  by  were  several  girls  and  women  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  aprons,  cuflPs,  and  collars ;  they  were  the  nearest  rela- 
tives, and  their  dress  was  a  sign  of  deep  mourning.  Some  lads 
—  the  pall-bearers  —  wore  a  white  muslin  band  around  their 
arms  above  the  elbow ;  two  men  had  each  a  little  bunch  of 
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flowei'S  in  their  button -holes.  After  awhile  the  clergyman 
came  in  his  robes,  and  the  service  of  the  dead  b^an ;  the  men 
stood  sorrowfully  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other.  At 
the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  clergyman  cast  three  spadefuls 
of  earth  over  the  coffin,  and  then  went  into  the  church  for 
the  performance  of  the  ordinary  services. 

In  Helsingland,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces  of  the  North, 
the  cultivation  of  flax  is  common,  and  the  women  are  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen.  Here  many  of  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry  are  pictures  of  thrift,  which  delights  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger,  who  is  reminded  forcibly  of  the  by-gone  days  of  his 
own  land. 

Entering  a  house,  I  found  myself  in  the  large  room,  and  saw 
two  old-fashioned  large  looms — the  same  kind  that  has  been  in 
use  for  generations — and  at  one  of  these  a  daughter  was  weav- 
ing linen ;  near  her  on  a  chair  lay  a  large  roll  of  flue  cotton 
cloth,  which  had  been  woven  by  a  sister  for  dresses  for  the 
family.  She  was  an  expert,  and  could  manufacture  twelve 
alnar  (24  feet)  a  day.  At  the  other  loom  the  mother  was 
weaving  a  coarse  woollen  stuff  for  the  winter  clothing  of  her 
husband  and  boys,  who  were  to  have  new  suits  on  Christmas. 
Two  of  the  younger  daughters  were  busy  at  the  spinning- 
wheels,  while  the  servant-girl  was  carding  wool. 

We  will  now  leave  Helsingland  on  our  way  towards  Jemt- 
land,  and  thence  to  Norway. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

From  Ostersund  to  Norway. — Houses  of  Jemtland  Fanners. — Landscape  on  the 
Road. — A  Drove  of  Cattle. — The  Town  of  Ostersund. — A  Trusting  Landlady. — 
Froso. — Grave-diggers. — Departure  from  Ostersund. — Immense  Forests. — Grame. 
— A  Picturesque  Country. — ^An  Intelligent  Horse. — Areskutan. — The  Norwegian 
Frontier. — Descent  towards  the  Sea. — Superb  Scenery. — An  Old  Farm. — Levan- 
ger. — A  Fruitful  District. — Trondhjem. 

There  are  several  high-roads  from  the  Baltic  westward, 
converging  towards  the  town  of  Ostersund,  in  Jemtland,  and 
thence  to  the  Norwegian  city  of  Levanger,  and  Trondhjem,  on 
the  North  Sea,  thus  crossing  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea; 
from  Ilndiksvall  the  route  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
province  of  Helsingland,  from  Sundsvall  through  that  of  Me- 
delpad,  and  from  Hernosand,  skirting  the  Angermanelf,  and 
crossing  the  Indalself  to  Ostersund. 

The  most  direct  route  is  by  way  of  Sundsvall,  the  distance 
to  Trondhjem  by  this  being  over  five  hundred  miles,  but  the 
road  from  the  former  place  is  at  first  tiresome  and  sandy;  the 
most  picturesque  road  is  from  Hernosand  along  the  Angerman 
River.  There  will  soon  be  direct  railway  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  passing  through  a  beautiful  country 
from  Holm,  I  arrived  at  the  hamlet  of  SollefteS,  where  a  fair 
is  held  twice  a  year,  and  was  housed  for  the  night  at  a  very 
comfortable  farm.  All  the  way  from  the  sea  I  had  noticed 
that  winter  rye  was  raised  more  extensively  than  barley,  but 
both  crops  seemed  to  be  ripening  at  about  the  same  time ;  oats 
were  backward,  requiring  about  ten  days  longer  to  mature,  for 
the  summer  had  been  cold ;  the  currants  were  ripe,  and  the 
carrots,  turnips,  beets,  and  pease  looked  well. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  the  hamlet  of  Forss,  on  the 
Imnks  of  the  Indalself,  over  a  fine  road  from  the  Angerman- 
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pif.  I  saw  no  bttsejaB,  for  the  grain  in  this  district  is  dried  and 
stacked  in  the  open  air;  the  winter  rye  was  cnt,the  barley  was 
fast  falling  nnder  the  scythes  of  the  reapers,  the  oata  were  get- 
ting yellow ;  on  the  eoast  there  were  fields  of  hemp,  which  is 
spun  for  the  manufacture  of  fishing-nets  and  cord ;  potatoes 
were  abundant,  and  e&ch  farm  had  its  patches  of  hop-plante, 
used  by  the  farmers  in  the  brewing  of  their  beer.  Immense 
boulders  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  A  few 
of  the  houses  were  painted  white,  but  most  of  them  red,  with 
white  borders  around  tlie  windows  and  the  corners,  and  a  white 
strip  following  the  line  of  the  roof. 

The  hamlets  are  scattered  wherever  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  luxuriant  waving  fields  and  meadows  appear  the  more 
cheerfnl,  as  they  are  separated  often  by  large  tracts  of  rocky  or 
forest  land.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  of  Soatbeni 
Angermanland  and  Jemtland  are  exceedingly  clean.  Many 
farms  have  two  dwelling-houses,  one  of  which  is  not  occupied 
by  the  family,  hut  always  kept  in  perfect  order ;  one  house  is 
nsed  in  summer,  and  the  other  in  winter — "giving  time  to  one 
to  rest,"  as  the  people  sometimes  laughingly  remarked, 

The  landscape  was  continually  changing  from  charming 
tracts  of  cnltivated  land,  the  solitude  of  silent  forests,  smiling 
shores  of  lakes,  dreary  marshes,  to  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
a  white  foaming  stream  dashing  against  rocks  and  bonlders 
which  lay  in  its  course. 

The  cold  nights^ the  mercnry  standing  at  42°  —  showed 
that  the  summer  had  ended,  though  during  the  day  the  sun 
was  quite  warm,  tlie  mercnry  often  standing  at  68°  in  the 
shade  at  1,30  p.m.;  the  swallows  were  massing  together,  pre- 
paring for  their  migration  southward,  and  the  cattle  were  ro- 
tnrning  from  Norway. 

We  met  a  herd  of  about  two  hundred  cows  following  a  girl, 
whose  shrill  cries  constantly  urged  them  on;  a  sljort  distance 
behind  came  twelve  horses,  led  by  a  man  whose  vocation  was 
evidently  that  of  a  cattle-driver.  One  of  the  horses  turned 
and  followed  us,  in  spite  of  our  endeavors  to  prevent  him; 
we  had  to  stop  and  give  him  in  charge  of  a  man  who  was  pass- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.     Tlien  we  came  to  a  flock  of 
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sheep,  which,  us  soon  as  tbcj  Baw  oitr  horse,  turned  about,  and 
at  a  quick  trot  went  back  to  the  old  woman  who  was  their 
shepherdess ;  she  had  iu  lier  hands  a  stocking,  which  she  was 
knittiDg  as  she  walked,  but  stopped  her  work  to  pacify  the 
frightened  animals,  talking  to  them  until  we  had  passed. 

The  road  then  passed  through  long  stretches  of  forest,  the 
farms  were  fewer  and  the  soil  more  barren.  Some  of  the  post 
Etations  were  very  clean  and  comfortable,  but  the  food  was 
plain.  In  one  of  the  farm-houses  the  walls  of  the  parlor  were 
covered  with  blue  paper  of  a  small  pattern;  the  curtains  were 
of  snowy  muslin,  and  there  were  two  sofas,  a  rocking-chair,  a 
bnrean,  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  portrait  of  King 
Carl,  and  a  little  painting  representing  the  farm;  adjoining 
was  a  bedroom,  the  furniture  of  which  was  made  of  highly  pol- 
ished pine,  looking  very  much  like  satin-wood,  so  tine  was  its 
workmanship;  glass  candlesticks,  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
looking-glass, contained  wax-candles;  the  floor  was  of  bare 
pine,  but  clean  and  bright;  the  floor  of  the  dining-room  was 
partly  covered  by  strips  of  home-made  carpet,  each  about  two 
feet  wide,  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  floor,  and  forming  a 
contrast  to  the  intervening  spaces  of  wood,  which  could  not 
have  been  made  cleaner  or  whiter. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  I  came  in  eight  of  the  Storsjo 
{»jo  meaning  lake),  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  me.  The 
^an  was  near  its  setting,  and  its  declining  rays  gilded  the  hills, 
and  the  dark  woods  of  pine  and  iir;  the  shores  of  the  laku  wei-e 
doubly  golden  with  fields  ready  for  the  harvest ;  the  sails  of  a 
few  boats  were  visible,  and  a  small  steamer  was  ploughing  its 
way  towards  the  different  hamlets. 

On  the  eastern  shore  is  the  town  of  Ostersund,  in  lat.  63° 
24',  with  a  population  of  2500.  The  stars  were  beginning  to 
shine  as  I  drove  through  its  streets.  I  conid  find  no  room  at 
the  hotel,  for  the  place  was  full  of  strangers,  who  came  to  at- 
tend a  railway  meeting.  Much  enthusiasm  was  displayed,  as 
the  people  wanted  the  road  built  from  Sundsvall  to  Trond- 
lijein,  across  the  peninsula,  and  the  proposed  line  would  neces- 
sarily pass  through  the  heart  of  the  provinces  of  Jemtland.  and 
tend  to  develop  its  resources. 
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The  laiiJlorii  obtaiuecl  lodgings  for  me  at  a  neighboring 
Louse,  where  the  sole  drawback  was  the  overtrustfulness  of  the 
landlady,  w]io,  in  order  to  show  her  confidence  in  her.gueet, 
spread  before  me  all  her  little  treasures.  In  the  evening,  when 
1  took  possession  of  tlie  pleasant  room  assigned  to  my  use,  I 
found  on  the  bureau,  in  a  little  cup,  her  gold  ear-drops,  rings, 
a  watch,  brooches,  and  sundry  other  valuable  articles,  and  not 
a  drawer  was  locked  ;  everything  showed  trnst  in  me.  1  was 
ill  at  ease,  however,  for  I  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  the 
servants  or  other  persons  would  help  themselves,  and  saspi- 
cion  thus  be  cast  upon  me:  two  or  three  times  during  my 
stay  I  fancied  the  good  woman  shot  towards  me  an  inquiring 
glance,  which  made  me  think  something  had  been  stolen  or 
was  missing,  and  that  I  was  suspected ;  but  it  was  all  imagi- 
nation. It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country  to  secure  any- 
thing nnder  lock  and  key;  indeed,  no  servant  would  have 
been  willing  to  stay  in  a  house  where  they  were  mistrusted. 
When  I  left  the  place  I  asked  my  landlady  to  see  that  all  her 
property  was  safe.  It.  takes  some  time  for  one  who  has  been 
living  in  a  large  city  to  get  accustomed  to  the  honest  ways  of 
such  unsophisticated  country  folks.  I  have  often  stopped  in 
villages  and  towns  of  Sweden  and  Norway  when  none  of  the 
occnpants  were  at  home,  but  the  key  hung  on  a  nail  outside 
the  door ;  and  even  when  the  family  had  gone  upon  a  jour- 
ney it  was  left  there,  so  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  the 
neighbors  might  enter. 

Two  days  after  my  arrival  the  post  brought  me  a  gold  pen- 
cil-case which,  in  ray  hurry,  I  had  left  behind  at  the  hotel  in 
Hemosand:  I  had  hardly  left  when  I  discovered  my  loss,  and 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  never  see  it  again ;  but 
when  1  spoke  to  my  companion,  he  said,  in  the  coolest  way, 
"  We  will  write  to  have  it  sent  to  you  at  Ostersund :"  the  idea 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  would  be  pocketed  by  any  one, 
and  he  was  right. 

There  is  no  striking  peculiarity  in  the  costume  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  some  of  the  girls  wore  a  kind  of  turban,  which  with 
some  faces  was  becoming,  as  seen  in  the  picture. 

A  dinner  was  given  by  the  governor  in  honor  of  the  railway 
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meeting,  to  wiiich  I  was  invited.  Tliere  were  thirty  guests. 
There  was  no  set  table.  The  hoetese  did  the  honors  in  an 
afiabie  and  unaffected  manner.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
reception,  with  masic  and  dancing,  the  governor  being  pas- 
feionately  fond  of  music,  and  himself  a  good  performer;  he 
and  three  of  his  friends  were  the  magicians,  the  instmmeotB 
consisting  of  three  violins  and  a  violoncello,  with  a  piano  ac- 
companiment by  the  hostess  and  one  of  her  friends.  The  na- 
tional habit  of  conrtesy  caused  a  complete  sn^pension  of  con- 
versatioD.  Later,  refreshments  were  eerved  in  the  garden, 
which  was  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns.     Chornees  were 


Eiing  in  the  open  air,  and,  as  we  retnmed  to  the  house,  tbc 
host  headed  the  procession  while  all  snng.  The  reception 
closed  with  dancing,  the  favorite  dance  being  the  very  rapid 
Swedish  waltz. 

The  governor  and  his  wife  were  attentive  to  every  one. 
There  was  no  servility  of  manner,  but  all  were  coarteoon ; 
no  one  presumed  upon  his  official  position,  civil  or  military 
rank,  birth,  knowledge,  or  wealth.  If  the  inclination  exitt- 
ed  it  was  carefully  concealed,  for  education  and  native  cour- 
tesy checked  the  tendency  towards  each  Bmall  exhibitions  of 
vanity. 

Tbc  Storsju  is  a  very  pictnreeqno  sheet  of  water,  9^3  feet 
abore  the  Baltic,  n^rly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  i« 
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one  of  the  tiioet  lovely  lakes  of  Sweden,  its  landecape  beJDg 
characteristic. 

Close  to  Ostersund  is  tlie  pretty  island  of  Froed,  rising  500 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  connected  with  the  maiu-Iaod  by  a 
bridge  1290  feet  long.  Ilere  is  a  Rnnic  stone,  with  the  in- 
6cription, "  Erected  to  the  memory  of  Oatmadur  Gudfaat's  sod, 
who  lirfit  chriBtianized  .lemtland."  Froso  ki/riat  (church),  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  built  of  stone,  and  ie  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Sweden,  At  the  entrance  the  walls  are  about 
nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  at  the  window  seven  or  eight.  Not 
far  off  ie  a  wooden  belfry, "  Klockstapel,"  and  the  church-yard 
surronnda  the  editice.  As  it  was  Saturday,  the  graves  had 
been  decorated  with  flowers  by  relatives  or  friends,  according 
to  the  beautiful  Swedieh  and  Norwegian  custom.  On  many 
of  tlie  tombs  of  the  poor,  garlands  and  bougnets  of  wild-flow- 
ers had  been  cast  by  survivors  who  had  no  other  flowers  to 
give.  Hours  had  been  spent  in  the  woods  and  meadows, 
that  morning  or  the  evening  before,  in  their  search,  and  the 
part  of  the  graveyai-d  which  lay  next  to  the  road  appeared 
almost  like  a  parterre  of  flowers.  As  I  wandered  from  grave 
to  grave,  reading  the  epitaphs,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
an  inscription  which  showed  that  three  tygkoji^n  (brothers 
and  BiBters)  lay  buried  below.  The  words  inscribed  npon  a 
scroll  at  the  head  of  tlie  grave  were  these : 

SV.SK0\EN. 

ARvm  ERLANn  BEHH. 

FtidddMi  n"  Maj,  laao;  dod  den  l"' Jui„  18B8. 

Bomllu  17fAD/3/ay,  ISflfi;  dud  t/a  i»l  of  Jan.,  iSS3. 

ARVID  KBUNUEL. 

FiJdd  dru  iO"  Febr..  ISAI  ;  dod  den  ]'<•  Juni.  l«M. 

Bom  Ihf  20th  o/ Frb.,  ISBl ;  dial  the  iwl  of  Junt,  ISM. 

EMIUA  \1R0n4IA  UARLA  CHTUSTTNA. 

FmM  den  S4"  Fthr.,  lHti3  -.  dilil  den  2f'  U>j.  \SH. 

ftini  HirUlA  n//V«..186!i;  dmi /hr^ilA  n/ M-iy.\HM. 

Little  Arvid  KHand  had  died  jiiBt  as  the  year  waa  budding; 
he  was  not  three  years  old,  Etnanuol  had  gone  to  rest  the  firef 
day  of  June,  when  the  sun  here  begins  to  be  warm,  the  flowers 
to  bloom,  and  the  birds  to  love  and  sing.     Emilia  went  to 
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sleep  on  lier  mother's  breast,  without  saying  how  mncb  she 
had  suffered.  But  the  little  ones  had  not  been  forgotten,  for 
three  large  bouquets  were  over  their  resting-place.  Birds 
were  Binging,  bees  and  butterflies  were  flitting  to  and  fro  over 
the  graves,  and  all  nature  smiled.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the 
lake  waflcd  the  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  pines  over 
this  last  borne  of  man. 


Hearing  voices  and  a  strange  sound,  as  of  some  one  digging, 
I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  church,  and  there  found  a  con- 
trast to  the  scene  I  had  jnst  witnessed.  The  flowers  were 
scarcer,  the  little  mounds  over  the  graves  had  been  neglected 
and  were  going  to  ruin,  and  farther  on  there  were  no  flowers 
to  be  seen.  This  was  the  resting-place  of  those  who  had  died 
long  ago,  and  tliey  were  forgotten.  One  side  of  the  chnrch- 
vwd  was  a  parody  on  tlic  other.  I  again  heard  voices  and 
the  sonnd  of  the  spade,  and  I  saw  two  grave-diggers.      Tlie 
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grave  tliey  were  digging  was  long,  broad,  and  deep,  for  they 
were  making  room  for  more  of  the  dead,  the  church-yard  be- 
ing full.  At  tny  feet  lay  the  mouldering  remaine  of  n  woman. 
As  I  looked  at  them,  I  said,  musingly, "  Woman!  is  that  all 
that  is  left  of  thy  beauty  i  Where  are  thy  beaming  eyes — 
mirror  of  thy  though  ts^that  told  of  thy  love,  sorrow,  or  an- 
ger) Where  are  those  smiling  lips,  that  kiseed  bo  lovingly! 
Where  is  thy  comely  cheek,  that  fluslied  and  paled,  and  told 
BO  well  the  secrets  of  thy  heart !  Woman !  where  are  thy  gen- 
tle hands,  that  caressed  so  softly,  and  took  away  care,  and  sor- 
row, and  pain's  Where  are  all  thy  winning  ways, that  made 
strong  men  weak  before  tliee?  Is  that  grim  sight  all  that  is 
left!  Why  have  they  disturbed  the  couch  where  loving  hearts 
once  laid  thee  V  No  answer  came  hack.  All  was  silent :  it 
was  the  garden  of  the  dead ! 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  graveyards  are  consecrated  ground, 
and  are  not  enlarged,  Tlie  people  of  the  same  family  are 
generally  buried  together,  and  there  must  be  six  feet  of  earth 
over  the  grave,  a  little  mound  marking  the  spot.  When  the 
graveyard  is  full,  the  old  graves  are  opened,  and  the  bones  are 
collected  and  placed  in  the  bone-house — a  building  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  which  I  have  sometimes  seen  partly  filled  with 
these  relics  of  humanity. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  culminates  near  the  churcli  and 
by  the  school-house,  from  which  twelve  churches  can  be  seen. 
The  view  was  most  extensive.  I  stood  by  the  old  edifice 
motionless  for  awhile,  for  the  natural  beauty  of  the  snrroand- 
ings  was  unlike  any  other  Swedish  landscape  I  had  seen.  In 
the  far  distance,  towards  the  west,  the  outlines  of  the  snowy 
mountains  looked  soft  and  hazyj  the  lake  lay  below,  with 
its  clear  water  studded  with  charming  little  islands,  covered 
with  dark  fir  or  pine,  and  its  shores  indented  by  little  fjord- 
like  bays,  penetrating  deeply  inland;  the  hills  and  trees  mir- 
rored themselves  in  the  water,  and  beyond  were  dark  forests; 
the  banks  sloped  gently  downward;  red  farm-houses  wer? 
scattered  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  golden  fields  of  grain 
and  meadows. 

Jemtland  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  provinces  of  Sweden, 
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extending  westward  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Norway.  In  some 
parts  it  rises  from  600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Often  one 
sees,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  all  directions,  nothing  tut 
one  dark,  superb  mass  of  trees,  with  hill  after  hill  clad  to  the 
very  tops  with  pines  and  firs.  There  was  something  very  im- 
posing in  this  vast  sombre  tract  of  country ;  while  the  blue 
sky  above  and  the  snowy  white  clouds  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  millions  and  millions  of  trees. 

Many  of  the  valleys  are  very  fruitful  and  well  cultivated ; 
but  in  the  higher  regions  are  vast  tracts  of  barren  land.  In 
the  recesses  of  these  forests  is  found  the  elk  or  moose  {Alces 
mdliihis)^  somewhat  smaller  and  with  narrower  horns  than  the 
American  moose  {A.  americanm).  Wild  reindeer  {Rangifer 
tarandus)  also  roam  in  the  bleak  mountain  region.  The  glut- 
ton or  wolverine  {Gulo  lu8cus\  foxes,  and  wolves,  in  some  dis- 
tricts prove  troublesome  to  the  flocks.  Bears  ( Ursus  arctos) 
roam  in  the  forests,  and  destroy  annually  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  sometimes  even  horses.  They 
attain  their  largest  size  and  greatest  number  in  Jemtland, 
Wermland,  and  Dalarne,  and  in  Central  Norway,  almost 
equalling  the  grizzly  bear  {U.  hof^ribilis)  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Game  is  very  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  The 
capercailzie,  or  wood  grouse,  "  Tjader  "  {Tetrao  uroyaUu8\  is 
seen  even  near  the  road,  and  neither  our  presence  nor  that 
of  our  horses  seemed  to  frighten  them.  These  birds  are  the 
largest  winged  game  found  in  the  forests  of  Scandinavia,  and, 
when  properly  cooked,  are  delicious  eating.  They  weigh  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  even  more ;  great  numbers  are 
trapped  in  winter  in  Norrland,  and  forwarded  to  the  cities. 
The  black  grouse,  "Orre"  {Tetrao  tetrix\  the  hazel  grouse, 
*'  Hjerpe  "  {T.  bondsia),  the  ptarmigan,  "  Dalripa  "  {Zagopus 
mbalpinus)^  and  the  mountain  ptarmigan  (Z.  alpinvs)  are 
also  plentiful,  as  they  are  in  many  provinces.  The  partridge, 
"Kapphons"  {Perdix  cinerea),  is  rare.  Plover  {Oharadrius 
apricarivs)  and  snipe  {GaUinago  media  and  Gal.  major)  are 
not  uncommon.  ^ 

As  in  many  other  districts,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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several  varieties  of  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  swan,  make  their 
appearance  ou  the  lakes  and  8eas. 

The  game  and  fishery  laws  are  strietiy  enforced.  The  moose 
can  only  be  hunted  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  last  day 
of  September ;  the  beaver,  which  is  nearly  extinct,  eannot  be 
killed  at  any  time ;  the  capercailzie  and  other  species  of  grouse, 
and  the  hare,  cannot  be  shot  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
10th  of  August ;  tlie  partridges  and  red  grouse  are  shot  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Experience  shows  that  in  the  conntries 
where  the  fishery  and  game  laws  are  tlie  most  stringent  these 
are  most  abundant.  Fishing  is  excellent  in  most  of  the  lake* 
and  rivers  of  the  province. 

From  Ostei-siind  tlie  high-road  to  Norway  follows  the  north- 
ern aboi-e  of  the  Storejo,  and,  crossing  its  outlet  at  Fla.xelfven, 
continues  westward.  There  is  also  a  new  route,  which  is  far 
more  pleasant  and  less  tiresome. 

Steamers  run  from  Ostersund  twice  a  week  to  Qvittsle,  five 
Swedish  miles,  where  can  he  taken  the  post-road  to  Boniiset, 
four  miles  farther,  ou  the  southern  extremity  of  Kallsjon, 
12S1  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  a  sail  of  four  and  a  half  Swedish 
miles  more  brings  the  traveller  to  Sundet,  anda  drive  of  about 
half  a  mile  to  Anjehem,  on  the  Anjan  lake,  1413  feet  above 
the  sea ;  thence  a  sail  of  two  miles  lands  iiim  at  Meleu,  within 
seven  miles  of  the  Norwegian  frontier. 

By  the  old  road  from  Ostersund  to  the  Norwegian  frontier 
the  scenery  varies  from  long  stretches  of  forest  to  fields  of 
barley,  rye,  and  oats.  A  species  of  pea  or  veteh  is  planted 
extensively,  to  be  used  as  fodder  for  the  cattle. 

At  the  station  I  found  an  old  woman  was  to  be  my  driver. 
The  horse  provided  was  apparently  as  old  as  she,  and  was  the 
laziest  animal  I  had  ever  seen.  The  woman,  manifestly  in  con- 
tinual fear  that  he  was  getting  tired,  alighted  at  the  foot  of 
every  hill,  petted  the  beast,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  black  bread 
from  a  loaf  provided  specially  for  the  animal,  and  treated  him 
to  a  handful  of  hay.  Every  time  I  got  out  to  relieve  the  horse 
she  was  much  pleased;  hut  even  then,  with  apparently  no 
reason,  she  would  stop  occasionally  to  give  him  time  to 
breathe,  and  feel  his  body  to  see  if  she  could  detect  any  moist- 
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nre.  Once  she  discovered  that  lie  had  been  overheated,  and 
we  had  to  stop  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  let  Iiim  get  cool 
again.  The  horse  knew  how  tenderly  he  was  treated,  and  was 
intelligent  enough  to  know  how  to  act,  so  that  we  could  hardly 
put  him  to  a  trot ;  all  the  shouting  and  coaxing  expended  upon 
him  would  not  make  him  move  a  step  faster  than  he  pleased. 
I  waa  much  delighted  with  my  venerable  driver,  and,  as  the 
scenery  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  time  passed  pleasantly. 
I  >nr  road  ran  between  the  river-like  lake  and  hills,  green  with 
birch,  pine,  and  fir,  with  moiintaina  in  the  distance.  As  we  ap- 
proached Areskntau  the  country  became  wilder,  and  I  coun^ 
ed  more  than  thirty  patches  of  snow  on  that  mountain, 

I  stopped  at  one  of  the  farms  at  the  base  of  Areskutan,  but 
there  was  no  one  in  the  house,  all  the  inhabitants  being  busy 
in  the  fields  ;  a  servant-girl,  who  had  seen  iis  approaching. 
came  to  inc^nire  who  we  were,  and  went  to  call  Hans  Benja- 
min, the  farmer,  wlio  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  welcomed 
us,  and  agreed  to  guide  me  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

This  farm  had  two  dwelling-houses.  The  one  for  winter, 
which  was  inhabited,  had  in  u  corner  one  of  the  open  and 
spacious  fireplaces,  consisting  of  a  platform  about  a  foot  high, 
above  which  hung  a  crane,  the  whole  open  space  being  four 
or  five  feet  square;  for  the  summer  months, the  opening  had 
been  filled  with  branches  of  juniper;  the  floor  was  clean, 
and,  as  was  customary,  j'uniper  twigs  had  been  scattered  over 
it  to  give  a  pleasant  odor ;  the  other  rooms  were  kept  in  tho 
same  good  order ;  when  no  juniper,  fir,  or  pine  twigs  can  bo  ob- 
tained, the  leaves  of  the  bireh  and  some  other  trees  are  used. 

From  the  summit  of  Areskutan,  4958  feet  high,  I  had  a  glo- 
rious panorama  of  mountain  ranges,  tliickly  dotted  with  lakes, 
in  which  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Scandinavia  find  their 
sources,  or  a  great  part  of  their  water-shed ;  the  streams  ran 
either  east  and  west  or  north  and  south ;  among  the  largest 
are  the  Angennan,  ludals,  Ljusne,  Stiirdal,  and  the  Glommea 
— tliis  last  being  the  largest  river  in  Norway. 

I  found  upon  the  peak  of  Areskutan  a  stone  urn,  in  which 
was  a  tin  Iwx  containing  a  blank-book;  I  added  niv  name  to 
the  written  list,  fired  two  shots  from  the  double-barrelled  gua 
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I  carried  for  Ehooting  ptarmigan,  and,  after  a  deeccnt  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  arrived  at  the  farm  wlience  I  bad  set  out. 

In  the  evening  the  farmers  came  in,  and  we  had  a  good 
time ;  1  had  to  skM — meaning  "  to  your  health  " — -with  them ; 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  for  if  the  guest  declines,  the  people 
are  ofEended  and  call  him  proud;  the  drinking-cup  in  olden 
time  was  called  a  ekdl — hence  the  name. 

Thenee  to  Skalstugan  and  the  frontier  of  Norway  the  sce- 
nery becomes  monotonous,  consisting  mainly  of  forests  and 
swamps — telegraph-poles  being  the  only  apparent  sign  of  civili- 
zation bcsido  the  road ;  the  soil  is  more  sterile,  and  the  farm- 
houses are  unpainted. 

About  three  miles  before  reaching  Stalltjernsstngan  is  one 
of  Sweden's  finest  water-falls — Tannforsen.  The  river  Is  about 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  is  divided  by  a  rock  called  the  "bear 
rock,''  on  account  of  a  bear  which  was  drowned  in  the  attempt 
to  ewim  across;  it  plunges  about  ninety  feet  in  a  sheet  of 
foam,  and  forms  below  a  pictnresqne  lake. 

At  Mestngan  the  farms  apjwared  less  thrifty,  though  con- 
siderable butter  is  made ;  at  Skalstugan,  also,  was  a  tine  but- 
ter and  hay  farm,  and  all  the  people  were  busy  getting  in  the 
crop. 

In  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  this  last  farm  the  Norwe- 
gian frontier  is  passed,  at  the  higliest  point  on  the  high-road 
between  the  two  seas.  The  plateau  was  bleak  enough;  the 
rocky  hills  were  clothed  with  reindeer-moss,  and  between  the 
undulations  were  swamp-land,  birch -trees,  willows,  and  mo- 
rasses; on  one  side  a  rivulet  seemed  to  be  on  the  line  of  the 
Swedish  water-shed,  while  on  the  other  flowed  a  stream  going 
towards  Norway.  Upon  a  slab  were  inscribed  the  distances 
from  Ostersund,  sixteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  from  Trond- 
hjem  eleven  and  three -quarter  miles.  The  ascent  from  the 
Baltic  had  been  gradual,  and  I  did  not  realize  that  the  road  was 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  so  good  had  been  tlie 
engineering  work. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  range  the  scenery  is  among  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Norway,  At  first  the  trees  were  scarce, 
but  as  we  went  on  the  pines  made  their  appearance  —  tall, 
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Strong,  and  healthy,  with  dark  mosses  hanging  upon  their 
branches.  The  river  below  was  a  foaming  torrent,  with  sev- 
eral water-falls,  and  the  valley  became  very  narrow  and  ex- 
tremely wild.  There  seemed  to  be  hardly  a  place  for  the 
road,  which  continued  to  be  excellent,  and  is  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  walls  had  been  built  to  the  water's  edge,  to 
protect  the  way  from  the  torrents,  and  blocks  of  stone  were 
placed  a  few  feet  distant  from  each  other  as  an  additional 
safeguard. 

A  farm  barred  the  road,  which  passed  through  a  gate  into 
the  yard :  it  is  Games,  the  buildings  of  which  formed  a  square. 
Everything  appeared  strange,  primitive,  and  old.  This  farm 
belonged  to  a  widow.  I  found  two  pretty  girls,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  washing  the  floor  of  the  parlor;  one  of  them 
had  the  figure  of  a  Venus ;  her  under-garment  was  open,  re- 
vealing her  form  almost  to  the  waist;  but  the  weather  was 
warm,  and  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  anything  ap- 
proaching impropriety. 

The  landlady  gave  me  a  good  dinner,  and  did  not  want  any 
money  for  it.  "  No,  indeed !"  said  she ;  "  and  you  must  come 
again :  you  shall  always  be  welcome.  The  Norwegians  are 
kindly  treated  in  America ;  so  you  shall  be  with  me." 

Farther  on  the  road  was  barred  by  another  old-fashioned 
square  farm,  called  Nses.  Passing  the  farms  of  Games  and 
NfiBS,  the  vegetation  improved  as  we  descended  towards  the 
sea ;  the  soil  was  formed  of  alluvial  terraces.  Now  the  yellow 
fields  of  rye  contrasted  with  the  dark  pines ;  and  soon  a  sub- 
lime view  of  the  valleys  of  Suul  and  Verdal  burst  upon  us. 
In  the  distance  lay  the  superb  Trondhjem  fjord,  and  at  my 
feet  the  country  was  covered  with  farms  and  farm-houses. 
Terraces  overlapped  each  other;  and  a  river  flowed  in  the 
middle  of  a  valley  which  was  several  miles  broad,  and  flanked 
by  mountains  covered  with  dark  forests.  Rounded  and  oval 
hills  formed  little  table-lands  at  different  points,  and  were  yel- 
low with  the  grain  crops :  ravines,  pastures,  meadows,  woods, 
mountains,  and  golden  fields  were  all  mixed  together.  The 
sides  of  the  lower  terraces  by  the  river  in  many  places  had  slid 
down,  showing  the  gray  color  of  the  clayey  banks.    From  the 
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pkiM!  where  I  stood  the  scene  appeared  like  fairyland;  there 
is  not  in  all  Norway  a  more  eharniuig  landscape. 

As  we  came  down  and  caught  views  of  the  farm-houses  near 
us,  they  appeared  poor,  and  not  so  picturesqne  as  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  There  seemed  to  be  too  many  of  them,  prop- 
erty having  been  too  much  divided.  The  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  covered  with  earth,  and  the  cow-house  wae  attached  to, 
and  often  formed  a  part  of,  the  dwelling-house. 

Beautiful  fair-haired  Norwegian  children  were  running 
about  barefooted  and  bareheaded.  Many  of  them  had  been  in 
the  woods,  and  had  come  home  laden  with  young  branches  of 
birch,  which  were  to  be  used  as  fodder  for  the  goats  and  sheep 
in  winter.  There  were  a  great  many  pigeons  on  these  farms, 
and  chickens  were  becoming  abundant. 

We  finally  reaeheti  the  Norwegian  town  of  Levanger,  which 
was  exceedingly  clean,  although  the  streets  were  not  paved ; 
the  red-colored  tiled  roofs  gave  a  cheerful  appearance  to  tlie 
place ;  a  few  years  before  it  had  been  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  fire :  it  also  has  a  hospital,  for  the  Norwegians  take  good 
care  of  their  sick  poor.  The  port  is  well  sheltered,  affording 
very  safe  anchorage.  Two  fairs  take  place  liere  every  year, 
and  great  numbers  of  Swedes  from  Jemtland  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  attend  them. 

Not  far  from  Levanger  is  the  liamlet  of  Stikleatad,  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where  St.  Olaf  was  slain  in  a  great  battle. 
Upon  tJie  spot  where  the  Christian  warrior  fell  were  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  stone  pillar,  with  an  iron  cross  on  the  top, 
while  a  modern  one  has  l>een  erected  by  its  side. 

The  church  is  very  ancient,  built  of  stone,  and  is  said  to 
have  sunk  six  feet  ImjIow  it«  former  level.  On  the  walls  I 
counted  twenty  primitive  paintings,  which  date  from  before 
the  Reformation  :  they  illustrate  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  rep- 
resenting Adam  and  Eve, both  nude;  Adam  under  the  apple- 
tree, tempted  by  Eve.  rather  ludicrous;  HHttliew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  and  the  different  phases  of  the  life  of  Christ,  end- 
ing with  his  cmcifixion. 

From  Ixvanger  southward  to  the  city  of  Troudhjera,  about 
fifty  miles  farther  down  tho  fjord,  the  scenery,  both  by  land 
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and  water,  is  very  beautiful.  The  superb  road  winds  its  way 
by  thrifty  farms  and  hamlets,  among  wooded  hills  here  and 
there  skirting  the  fjord.  This  part  of  the  Trondhjem  Stif t 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  Norway,  and  when,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  I  left  Levanger,  the  hay  crop  was  being  success- 
f  ally  gathered.  The  grain-fields  were  about  as  advanced  as  in 
the  provinces  of  Sweden  we  had  left.  We  were  travelling  be- 
tween 63®  and  64°  lat.,  and  the  currants  and  strawberries  had 
entirely  gone. 

The  springs  along  the  Norwegian  coast  and  fjords  are  earlier 
than  in  Sweden,  but  vegetation  is  more  backward,  as  the  cli- 
mate is  not  so  dry,  and  with  less  sunshine ;  but  it  is  also  less 
subject  to  sudden  frosts,  which  rarely  occur  in  August,  and 
none  had  appeared  at  the  date  of  our  arrival. 

Near  Levanger,  by  the  high-road,  was  one  of  those  large 
herregaard  ('* gentleman's  farm")  which  one  meets  here  and 
there  in  Norwegian  Nordland,  easily  distinguished,  by  their 
clean  appearance,  fiower  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  planted 
trees,  from  the  gaard*  of  the  bonde  Qxmde^  farmer  owning  his 
land).  This  was  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  buildings.  The 
dwelling-house  was  over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long, 
with  an  upper  story,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  in  front  was  a 
garden ;  at  the  back  the  yard  was  flanked  by  three  other  large 
buildings,  which,  with  the  dwelling,  made  an  enclosure  about 
two  hundred  feet  wide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  the  water  came  through  pipes  from 
the  mountains.  One  building  had  stalls  for  more  than  fifty 
cows,  and  there  was  a  stable  for  nine  horses ;  above  the  cow- 
house was  a  bam,  where  a  hundred  tons  of  hay  could  be  stored. 

The  people  were  busy  harvesting ;  the  women  were  binding 
sheaves,  and  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  many 
wore  only  a  long  linen  chemise  with  sleeves,  with  a  handker- 
chief as  a  belt  around  the  waist;  and  in  their  simple  innocence 
they  did  not  seem  alarmed  when,  bending  over,  they  showed 
their  snowy  bosoms. 

I  did  not  wonder  at  the  excellence  of  the  Norwegian  roads 
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I  saw  tlio  manner  in  which  they  were  built.  First  there 
was  a  foundation  of  heavy  rounded  bonlders;  over  tins  were 
placed  layers  of  pieces  of  cut  granite  or  gneiss  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inehes,  and  tlien  the  whole  was  covered 
thickly  with  fine  gravel ;  I  then  understood  why  rain  and 
frost  did  not  affect  them.  The  road  at  times  was  very  hilly, 
and  the  ascente  or  deacente  consequently  steep ;  the  ponies  at 
the  station  were  in  better  condition  than  on  many  roads,  as 
there  were  few  travellers.  In  this  region,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
scent began,  the  reins  were  let  loose,  and  immediately  the 
hoi-ses  plunged  down  the  hiils.  Tiie  pace  was  fearful,  but  the 
animals  are  80  surefooted  that  there  is  no  danger. 

The  farms  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  districts.  From 
Forbord  the  valley  was  thickly  settled,  but  the  farms  were 
small.  Many  of  the  dwellings  on  the  poorer  ones  had  only 
grass  -  covered  roofs,  while  others  were  roofed  with  shingles, 
with  one  side  of  the  house  apportioned  to  the  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep;  others,  again,  had  little  low-bnilt  hons^  for  the  cattle. 

The  stations  on  this  route  were  poor  in  regard  to  food ;  but 
eggs  and  bacon,  with  excellent  coffee,  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
with  flatbriid,  were  readily  procured. 

The  pictHrestjuo  hamlet  of  Uuinlevigen  (vi^  meaning  cove 
in  Norwegian),  with  its  little  cotton-mill,  lay  by  the  river.  Its 
bouses  were  covered  with  elates  or  red  tiles,  shingles,  and  earth. 
Near  the  shore  stood  a  few  fishing  warcliouses,  built  on  wooden 
piles,  and  three  smacks  were  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  days 
were  shortening  fiist,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  the  outlines 
of  the  mountains  appeared  dimly  in  the  twilight;  a  little  later 
the  aurora  borcalis  shot  up  its  high  Hushes  to  the  zenith. 

As  I  approached  Trondhjera  the  island  of  Munkholm  arose 
from  the  fjord,  upon  which  fortifications  were  in  progress  for 
the  defeoce  of  the  city.  On  the  island  a  monastery  of  Bene- 
dictines was  founded  in  Ill2S,  a  few  ruins  of  whicli,  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress,  are  all  that  remain. 

I  learned  to  my  cost  the  effect  of  cobble-stone  pavements 
on  the  occupant  of  a  cariole  without  springs,  as  we  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Trondhjem.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bones 
of  my  body  were  all  shaken  to  pieces ;  and  I  was  glad  when. 
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pounded  almost  to  a  jelly,  I  alighted  at  the  hotel.  The  ser- 
vice was  very  neat,  and  everything  seemed  very  luxurious  com- 
pared with  the  fare  at  the  stations. 

Trondhjem  is  in  63°  26'  lat.,  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Norway.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason  in  997.  It  has  a  population  of  about  21,000,  and  is  in 
direct  railway  communication  with  Christiania,  and  ranks  the 
third  city  in  population  in  Norway.  It  is  built  on  the  shores 
of  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nid ;  and  here  the  King 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  crowned  as  King  of  Norway.  It 
had  a  cheerless  look — numerous  fires  having  destroyed  the 
wooden  houses  in  parts  of  the  city  at  different  times.  The  air 
of  stillness  about  the  place  seemed  to  show  that  it  had  seen 
better  days,  and  grass  was  growing  in  many  of  the  streets.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  its  new  railway  communications  it  will  recov- 
er some  of  its  former  grandeur  and  prosperity.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Stif  t  Amtmand,  and  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  high 
court  of  justice,  and  contains  a  large  hospital.  There  are 
several  daily  morning,  and  one  afternoon,  newspaper.  The 
schools  are  numerous,  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  my  visit  to 
them  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

In  summer  the  town  is  filled  with  tourists — principally  Eng- 
lish— most  of  whom  like  to  travel  from  Christiania  to  this  point 
by  way  of  Gudbrandsdal.  As  they  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on  airs  of  superiority,  the  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
foreigners,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  generally  cold  and 
more  reserved  than  those  of  other  cities.  The  great  number 
of  travellers  has  demoralized  the  lower  classes,  who  have  learn- 
ed to  be  exorbitant  in  the  charges  for  driving,  ferrying,  carry- 
ing Inggage,  or  performing  other  services.  Two  Englishmen 
and  myself,  who  had  to  cross  the  river  Nid — not  wider  than  a 
broad  street — were  charged  two  marks.  I  refused  to  pay  the 
amount,  but  the  Englishmen  yielded,  thus  encouraging  the  fer- 
ryman in  his  extortionate  demands  upon  foreigners.  There  is 
a  regular  tariff  of  only  a  few  cents,  and  the  fellow  would  have 
been  heavily  fined  had  I  made  a  complaint. 

The  cathedral  is  very  fine,  and  one  of  the  oldest  stone  build- 
ings in  Norway.    It  is  being  restored,  and  will  consequently 
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lose  the  quaint  old  look  bo  much  esteemed  by  the  lovers  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  entrance  to  the  fjord  from  the  south  is  amidst  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands,  and  near  its  mouth  is  Hiteren,  the  largest 
island  of  Norway  south  of  the  arctic  circle ;  beyond  this  you 
enter  the  Trondhjem  fjord  proper,  with  Skjoren  fjord  to  the 
north-east.  It  then  bends  to  the  south-east,  throwing  out  a 
branch  southward,  and  then  eastward  to  Trondhjem.  From 
the  city  it  runs  north-easterly  into  Stordalshalsen,  Levanger, 
and  Y8erdal86ren,and  connects  farther  north  by  a  narrow  strait 
with  Beitstad  fjord  to  Stenkjser;  from  this  place  one  can 
drive  as  far  as  Kamsos  and  up  the  Namdal,  where  the  roads 
terminate.  The  length  of  the  fjord,  including  Beitstad  fjord, 
is  over  seventy-two  miles. 

One  should  not  fail  to  visit  the  Lierfossen,  about  three  miles 
distant.  The  river  forming  the  upper  fall  plunges  from  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  100  feet,  and  the  lower  one,  a  short  dis- 
tance farther  down,  from  a  height  of  80  feet.  The  water  is 
as  clear  as  crystal,  but  the  upper  fall  is  by  far  the  most  pict- 
uresque. Saw -mills  and  smelting  copper  furnaces,  however, 
detract  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

End  of  the  Tourist  Season. — Stonny  Weather. — ^Travelling  with  a  Young  Ladj. — 
"  Take  care  of  your  Straps." — A  Lazy  and  Knowing  Horse. — A  Mountain  Farm. 
— The  DoTre  Mountains. — Destruction  of  Crops. — Frost — Sorrow  among  the 
Farmers. — A  Snow-storm. — Sleighing  in  September. — ^The  Romsdal. — Fine  Scen- 
ery.— Numerous  Water-falls. — A  Comfortable  Country  Inn. — ^The  Molde  Fjord. — 
The  Town  of  Molde. — Dinner  with  the  Governor. — Convenient  Roads. 

On  a  September  day  I  was  travelling  once  more  on  the 
magnificent  highway  which  connects  the  city  of  Trondhjem 
with  Christiania ;  I  had  finished  my  summer  rambling  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  unknown  to  the  throng  of  tourists.  The 
weather  was  very  rainy,  and  the  few  pleasure-seekers  or  lovers 
of  wild  scenery  were  fast  going  back  to  Christiania.  The 
herds  were  coming  from  the  saeters,*  for  in  the  higher  regions 
where  these  are  found  snow  had  already  fallen ;  the  wind 
swept  through  the  valleys  with  great  force,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  mountains  and  hills  had  entirely  changed  in  a  single 
day.  The  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  though  there  was  a 
pouring  rain  mixed  with  sleet  in  the  valley. 

While  quietly  looking  out  of  the  window  at  one  of  the 
post-stations,  waiting  for  less  stormy  weather,  a  cariole  stopped 
before  the  door,  and  a  young  Norwegian  lady  alighted,  and  at 
once  asked  for  a  horse.  She  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mjdsen, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  that 
region ;  she  had  come  from  Trondhjem,  and  was  on  her  way 
home,  for  some  one  of  her  family  was  very  ill.  Love  led  her 
to  brave  the  storm,  while  I,  lazy  and  listless,  had  been  afraid  to 
face  the  cold  rain  and  sleet.  I  felt  ashamed,  and  asked  myself 
what  had  become  of  the  blood  that  once  had  made  me  en- 
counter dangers  in  distant  countries ;  had  I  become  so  effemi- 
nate that  I  was  afraid  of  bad  weather  ? 

YOx,.  T.  *  Summer  farms,  see  p.  280.  q 
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I  said  to  the  young  lady,  "  I  too  am  going,  Froben ;  if  yon 
can  travel  io  such  weather,  I  can."  "  I  am  vory  glad,"  she  re- 
plied, in  an  innocent, good-hearted  way;  "it  will  be  inach  more 
pleaaant  for  me,  for  I  am  all  alone,"  I  ordered  a  Iioree ;  bIio 
liad  ordered  liers  before,  and  after  elie  had  taken  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee to  warm  herself,  we  were  ready  for  the  journey.  I  lent 
her  my  wrapper,  for  she  had  been  thoroughly  wet,  and  led 
the  way  in  my  cariolo.  I  before  this  had  had  my  experience 
of  dishonesty  in  Norway.  At  the  station  of  Anne  I  missed 
my  luggage;  it  had  been  put  into  the  station-house  moet 
carefully,  but  without  the  strap ;  and  here  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened  if  I  had  not  been  on  the  alert — the  strap 
had  been  left  in  the  cariole  by  my  attendant,  as  if  it  had  been 
forgotten.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  while  travelling  in 
several  of  the  districts  lying  between  Trondhjem  and  Chris- 
tiania;  the  straps  are  not  stolon  for  purposes  of  sale  or  profit, 
but  for  the  private  use  of  tlie  pilferers ;  and  those  who  com- 
mit these  depredations  would  not  take  anything  else.  I  hard- 
ly met  a  traveller  who  had  not  suffered  in  this  way,  and  my 
young  lady  companion  was  complaining  of  the  same. 

The  scenery,  after  I  had  left  the  city  of  Trondhjem,  was 
very  beautiful.  At  times  the  road  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  along  the  brink  of  precipices,  with  the  river  Driva  seven 
hundred  foot  below.  On  approaching  the  Dovre  fjeld  tho 
new  road  was  built  with  such  skill  that  the  ascent  seemed 
very  gradual.  Norway  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  road- 
engineers  in  the  world,  whoso  skill  has  triumphed  over  diffi- 
culties apparently  insurmountable,  and  there  is  no  country,  ex- 
cept Switzerland,  where  their  ingenuity  is  more  heavily  taxed. 

Though  it  was  only  the  17th  of  September,  tho  wind  was 
piercing  cold,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Dovre 
were  covered  with  snow;  the  mercury  stood  at  24^  The 
rains  of  the  last  few  days  had  swollen  the  torrent  of  the 
turbulent  Driva,  which,  for  a  space  of  perhaps  fifty  yards, 
nisbed  with  great  force  through  a  tortuous  channel,  and  be- 
tween rocky  walla  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  apart.  At  the 
station  of  Drivstuen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dovre  fjeld,  about 
2200  feet  above  the  aea,  the  scenery  is  very  striking. 
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A  little  farther  on  is  the  lonely  mountain  station  of  Kongs- 
voldy  in  a  gorge  in  the  Drivsdal,  at  a  height  of  3063  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  wind  was  blowing  furiously,  but  my  com- 
panion seemed  to  be  indifferent,  for  she  was  anxious  to  reach 
her  home.  The  horse  I  obtained  at  this  station  seemed  to 
know  that  I  had  no  whip,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  increase  his 
speed  beyond  three  miles  an  hour  were  of  no  avail,  until  I  or- 
dered my  post-boy  to  cut  a  switch  of  the  wild  willow,  the  sight 
of  which  acted  upon  the  animal  like  magic.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  highest  point  on  the'joad,'  4594  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
thermometer  marked  22°.  .After  this  we  descended  to  a  group 
of  dark-looking  houses  at  Hjerdkin,  the  highest  mountain  sta- 
tion on  the  Dovre  f jeld,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  called  Fjeldstuen.  The  people  had  preserved 
their  honesty,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  of  one  of  the 
most  crowded  stations  between  Trondhjem  and  Christiania. 
Both  in  summer  and  winter  travellers  stop  there,  and  during 
the  summer  months  the  place  is  always  full  of  strangers,  espe- 
cially Englishmen.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the  place  and  its 
wild  surroundings.  The  tourist  may  ramble  over  the  plateau 
of  the  Dovre  fjeld  fanned  by  invigorating  breezes;  the  bota- 
nist will  find  in  abun(}ance  exquisite  wild-flowers.  The  rides 
over  the  hills  with  one  of  the  surefooted  and  gentle  Norwe- 
gian ponies  are  very  enjoyable ;  the  pedestrian  fond  of  Alpine 
climbing  may  ascend  Snehaetten,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
range,  to  a  height  of  7714  feet,  and  explore  its  glaciers ;  and 
although  the  reindeer  are  now  scarce,  a  few  small  herds  may 
be  discovered  by  the  keen  sportsman.  The  fare  is  good,  and 
the  cream,  milk,  and  butter  delicious.  Prices  are  a  little  high- 
er than  in  many  other  places ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea 
is  great.  In  Norway  the  traveller  is  not  considered  simply  as 
fair  game,  and  exorbitant  prices  are  not  asked  for  the  com- 
forts given. 

The  snow,  which  lay  thickly  on  the  ground  at  Hjerdkin,  had 
gradually  disappeared  before  reaching  Fokstuen,  3150  feet 
above  the  sea. 

At  Dombaas,  where  there  is  a  telegraph  station,  the  scene 

bad  entirely  changed,  and  fields  of  waving  barley  and  potatoes 
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greeted  the  cje.  Groups  of  small  farm-houses  were  ecattered 
here  and  there;  but  the  district  was  a  poor  one, and  many  of 
the  girls  were  glad  to  engage  themselves  at  the  rate  of  fonr  or 
five  doliflra  a  year,  including  clothing,  to  their  richer  neighbors. 

Here,  at  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  were 
not  quite  ripe,  the  season  being  backward.  Barley  required 
a  few  more  days  of  sunshiuo,  and  the  potatoes  were  still  in 
bloom.  The  evenings  became  cold,  and  the  farmers'  faces 
showed  their  anxiety.  Tlie  wind  was  from  the  N.N.W.,  and 
for  two  consecutive  nights  black  frost  appeared.  The  potato- 
vines  turned  black,  and  the  grain  crop  was  seriously  injured. 
After  the  lii-st  frost  everybody  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  women 
and  men  sheaving  the  barley,  and  every  available  hand  digging 
the  potatoes.  There  was  sorrow  in  many  a  farmer's  heart,  for 
the  people  were  now  greatly  distressed,  and  I  detected  tears 
on  many  a  mother's  eheek  during  these  two  days.  After  this 
sodden  cold  spell  the  weather  became  cloudj',  a  violent  storm 
set  in,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  eighteen  inches  of  wot 
snow,  though  it  was  only  the  20th  of  September.  This  com- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  cariole. 

The  tourist,  on  his  way  from  Trondhjem  to  Cbristiania, 
loses  much  tine  scenery  by  not  following  the  Komsdal  to  the 
sea,  the  main  road  branching  off  at  Dombaaa.  The  drive  from 
there  to  the  Molde  fjord,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  in  Norway,  presenting  a  rapidly  changing  pano- 
rama of  superb  scenery. 

The  valleys  of  Gudbrandsdal  and  Homsdal  are  separated  by 
the  Lesje  lake,  about  seven  miles  long,  and  2050  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  few  lakes  which  have  two  outlets — 
one  river  flowing  out  at  each  side  in  oppositfi  directions.  The 
Ijogcn  runs  south,  through  the  Gndbrandsdalen,  ending  in  Lnko 
Mjusen,  while  the  Ranma  flows  north  through  the  Romsdalen. 

Between  Stueflaaten  and  llorgheim  the  finest  and  the  grand- 
est scenery  of  the  mad  is  to  be  seen,  and  this  is  the  culmiuat 
ing  point  of  the  whole  jouruey.  Tlie  gorge  or  valley  presents 
a  spectacle  of  grandeur  not  easily  forgotten— the  high  perpen- 
dicular walls,  the  bare  and  rugged  mountains,  with  dark  and 
deep  crevasses,  and  the  black  striped  abrupt  sides  of  tlie  hills 
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and  gncisfiic  rocks,  gave  a  peculiarly  sombre  aspect  to  the 
scene.  At  Oruieim,  near  the  post-station,  the  Rauma  receives 
the  waters  of  a  stream — forming  a  magnificent  cascade — the 
Vermedalefossen,  which  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  each 
one  tumbling  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  foaming  billows. 
Where  the  valley  was  dat,  tJic  meadows,  still  green,  contrasted 
with  the  dark  perpendicular  walls  on  each  side,  while  the  snin- 
mita  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow. 

The  nights  were  cold,  but  in  the  morning  the  thermometer 
stood  only  a  few  degrees  below  freezing,  and  ice  was  seen  on 
the  sides  of  the  brooks.  During  the  day  the  mercury  in  the 
shade  rai-ely  rose  above  4G°,  hut  reached  85°  in  the  sun,  which 
rapidly  melted  the  snow.  Since  the  storm  the  sky  had  been 
clondlese,  the  weather  delightful  and  bracing. 

In  one  part  of  the  valley,  between  Stueflaaten  and  Fladmark, 
the  view  was  simply  sublime ;  from  the  abrupt  mural  wall 
numberless  water -falls,  created  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
above,  made  the  scenery  wonderful.  Many  of  these  plunged 
from  such  great  heights  that  they  were  lost  to  sight — appear- 
ing in  the  far  distance  like  small  silvery  threads,  which  disap- 
peared and  reappeared,  while  the  eye  vainly  tried  to  catch  and 
follow  them,  and  many  seemed  to  have  melted  in  a  cloud  of 
spray  before  reacliing  the  ground.  The  cascade  scenery  was 
beyond  description.  In  a  distance  of  less  than  one  English 
mile, before  reaching  Fladmark,  I  counted  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  seventy-three  water-falls,  none  of  which  were  less  than 
1000  feet  high,  while  some  plunged  down  3000  feet.  All 
along  the  mountain  sides  were  distinctly  seen  the  marks  of  the 
glaciers  in  grooving,  polishing,  and  scratching  the  rocks.  Ter- 
races were  also  distinct,  even  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  showing 
the  ancient  sea  level. 

A  few  miles  before  reacliing  the  Molde  fjord  one  comes  fo 
a  charming  inn,  called  Aak,  where  I  tamed  a  few  days.  It  was 
a  small,  white,  nicely-painted  house,  and  a  very  cosy  and  com- 
fortable place,  crowded  in  samraer  with  tourists,  but  now  de- 
serted, for  both  the  travelling  and  harvesting  seasons  were 
over.  A  few  vegetables  were  seen  in  the  kitchen -garden, 
where  raspberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  blackberry  bushes 
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were  abundant.  The  apple  and  plum  trees  were  loaded ;  but 
the  season  Lad  been  cold,  and  tlie  apples  wei-e  not  yet  ripe. 
Wo  were  between  62°  atid  C3°, 

How  luxnrious  seemed  the  fare  of  that  little  inn  after  my 
eammer  explorations  in  the  mountains !  The  cooking  was  ex- 
cellent; I  had  three  meals  a  day — the  bill  of  fare  inclading 
soup,  delicious  tish,  mutton,  fowl,  green  pease  and  other  vege- 
tables from  the  garden,  and  made  dishes ;  I  also  bad  all  the 
cream,  milk,  and  butter  I  wanted ;  the  coffee  was  excellent,  and 
the  table-linen  white.  The  rooms  were  small,  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  place  is  such  that  in  summer  it  is  crowded,  tlie 
gnesls  lodging  at  different  farms.  People  spend  weeks  at  tlio 
Aak  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery.  It  is  one  of  the  best  country 
inns  of  Norway,  aud  the  prices  are  very  moderate ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  good  people  who  own  the  place,  and  keep  it  bo  well, 
will  always  retain  their  honest  Norwegian  ways. 

Tliougli  everything  was  in  repose  in  the  valley,  a  gale  was 
blowing  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  where  clouds  of 
6U0W  were  flying  in  every  direction,  and  to  a  great  height,  in 
the  form  of  spiral  columns.  Now  and  then  the  quiet  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  booming  sound,  echoed  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, caused  by  avalanches  of  snow  carrying  rocks  and  boul- 
ders into  the  crevasses  below,  while  the  grand  Troldtinden 
and  the  Romdalshorn  seemed  to  preside  over  the  picturesque 
landscape  of  the  valley.  Opposite  Aak  was  one  of  those  sliort 
Tiarrow  valleys  which  end  abruptly  in  a  gorge,  witii  two  or 
three  ssetors. 

From  Aak,  after  a  pleasant  drive  of  about  three  miles,  one 
arrives  at  VeblunguEes,  at  the  head  of  the  fjord,  where  a  little 
steamer  takes  passengers  to  Holde.  After  a  sail  of  a  few 
hours  through  the  fjord  the  little  town  comes  in  sight, nestled 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jiills  by  the  sea.  Its  yellow  aud  white  {mint- 
ed houses,  roofed  with  red  or  dark  painted  tiles,  present  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  the  clean  street*  and 
tidy  appearance  of  the  buildings  arc  a  very  agreeable  sight 
after  landing. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  town  in  Norway  which  presents  a 
more  extensive  and  beautiful  panorama  of  fjord  and  mountain 
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scenery.  The  church  is  the  principal  bnilding ;  the  graveyard 
aronnd  it  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  antuQin  flowers. 
Chestnuts,  oaks,  mountain  ■  aeh,  pyramidal  poplars,  and  bircb- 
treea  shaded  many  of  the  graves;  most  of  the  tombs  bore 
no  name,  bat  each  family  knew  the  resting-place  of  their 
dead.  In  the  town  there  is  a  very  fine  avenue  of  birches, 
some  of  which  were  Ave  feet  in  diameter.  On  Sunday  the 
church  was  crowded.  Before  ascending  the  pulpit  the  clergy- 
man divested  himself  of  bis  white  surplice  and  appeared  in  a 
black  cassock,  with  mffles  around  bis  neck.  Ke  was  very  elo- 
quent, and  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  congregation,  inter- 
mpted  only  by  the  ladies.  Tlie  sermon  lasted  for  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  clergyman  appeared  quite  tired 
at  the  end.  As  usual  in  all  congregations,  some  fell  asleep, 
but  in  my  pew  a  sleeper  was  aroused  by  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
which  had  the  desired  effect ;  he  sneezed  and  kept  awake  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  service.  After  the  sermon  came  the 
baptism  of  two  children ;  this  ceremony  lasted  twenty  min- 
utes— tlie  rite  being  administered  by  the  sprinkling  of  water 
on  the  forehead  of  each  child  three  times,  to  represent  the 
Trinity ;  the  parents  and  godfather  and  mother  passed  be- 
hind the  altar  to  deposit  their  thank-offering  for  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman. 

In  a  Norwegian  town  the  stranger  should  not  look  for  the 
finest  building  as  the  residence  of  the  Amtmaud  (governor), 
or  any  high  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  government ;  it  is  a 
characteristic  trait  in  Norway  that  a  modest  building,  as  a 
rule,  ia  the  residence  of  the  official  personage  of  the  place.  In 
Sweden,  however,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  a  province 
is  always  fine,  and  even  imposing,  compared  with  most  of  tho 
other  buildings  of  tho  town. 

The  Amtmand  kindly  invited  me  to  spend  an  evening  at 
his  house,  where  a  select  party  of  gentlemen  had  been  invited 
to  meet  me,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
place.  All  the  guests  conversed  in  EngUsh,  with  the  exception 
of  the  older  people,  who  spoke  French.  English  and  German 
are  now  extensively  spoken — the  result  of  the  increase  of  the 
trade  witli  these  two  countries.     The  plain  cosy  parlor  in 
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which  I  was  received  was  a  picture  of  neatnees,  and  cheerful 
with  flowering  plants. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  tea  was  passed  round,  after  whicli 
all  the  guests  helped  tbetnBelves  to  a  glass  of  toddy.  Then 
came  supper.  The  host  took  my  arm  and  led  me  to  the 
dining-room,  where  his  good  unpretending  wife  pi'esided. 
The  custom  of  bowing  the  head,  while  asking  a  silent  blees- 
ing  and  giving  a  "  welcome  to  the  board,"  was  observed  by  the 
governor,  with  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  soon  after  he  kindly  pro- 
posed a  toast  in  my  honor,  saying  tliey  were  all  glad  that  I 
had  come  to  visit  Norway  and  Molde,  and  hoped  that  I  would 
see  the  country  thoroughly,  and  live  long,  that  I  might  work 
for  the  good  of  mankind  and  in  the  interest  of  science.  This 
complimentary  little  speech  being  ended,  each  guest  bowed  to 
me.  As  the  supper  drew  to  its  close,  I  proposed,  as  usual — this 
being  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  honored  gnest — tlie  health  of  the 
governor's  wife,  after  which  all  bowed  their  heads  silently, 
in  sign  of  thanks  tu  the  Almighty ;  then  all  rose,  clapped  their 
hands,  bowed  to  each  other,  and  thanked  the  host  and  hostess. 

In  a  comer  of  tbo  unostentatious  parlor  wiis  a  large  collec- 
tion of  immense  meerscliaHra  pipes.  A  pouch  of  tobacco  was 
brought  in,  and  every  one  except  myself  began  to  smoke ; 
they  seemed  amazed  when  they  saw  I  did  not  indnlge  in  a 
pipe.  On  the  table  were  several  decanters  of  wine  and  brandy 
and  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  each  one  made  for  himself  a 
glass  of  toddy,  chatting  sociably  till  nearly  midnight. 

The  next  day  the  governor  visited  the  schools  with  me,  re- 
marking, "  Though  oure  is  a  poor  country,  we  love  to  spend 
money  for  edueatiou."  He  took  great  delight  in  having 
everything  shown  to  me  by  t!ie  principals  or  teachers.  I  was 
pleased  to  obseive  the  manly  feeling  displayed.  He  did  not 
come  with  that  haughty  and  contemptible  demeanor  so  often 
assumed  by  officials  on  the  Continent,  and  ho  was  received 
with  politeness,  but  not  with  obsec^uiousness. 

In  this  modest  town  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French.  Ger- 
man, and  English  were  taught.  Some  of  the  boys  read  Eng- 
lish to  me,  translating  it  afterwards  into  French.  Tiie  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  room. 
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I  had  arrived  in  Molde  with  a  few  dollars  only,  and  the 
question  naturally  arose  in  my  mind,  What  was  to  be  done  to 
raise  funds  ?  The  only  course  left  to  me  was  to  telegraph  to 
Christiania ;  but  I  had  not  visited  the  place,  knew  none  of  the 
bankers, and  had  no  way  of  establishing  my  identity;  so  I 
sent  this  message  to  Messrs.  Heftye :  "I  am  without  money, 
but  I  have  a  letter  of  credit  upon  you.  Can  you  telegraph  to 
some  one  here  to  give  me  some?"    I  was  relieved  when  a 

prompt  reply  came  from  the  firm  in  these  words :  "  Mr. , 

a  gentleman  in  Molde,  will  let  you  have  the  amount  you  re- 
quire." Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  message  the  gentleman 
in  question  made  his  appearance,  and  said  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Mes6i*s.  Heftye,  and  had  come  to  ask  for  a  day 
or  two  in  order  to  collect  the  money  I  wanted,  and  then  cour- 
teously inquired  how  much  I  needed.  He  had  received  an  or- 
der to  give  me  all  I  required,  but  explained  that  Molde  was 
a  small  place,  and  that  it  had  no  bank,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  obliged  to  go  to  several  persons  to  collect  the  amount, 
if  it  was  a  large  one.  " I  want  only  a  small  sum," said  I,  "to 
take  me  to  Christiania."  "  In  that  case,"  he  replied,  appear- 
ing greatly  relieved, "  you  may  have  several  hundred  dollars 
at  once."  Only  one  who  has  been  in  the  same  predicament 
Clin  appreciate  the  relief  I  felt  on  the  receipt  of  the  cash. 

From  Molde  the  tourist  or  the  pedestrian  who  is  a  lover  of 
nature  will  see  such  a  vast  and  fine  field  of  exploration  open- 
ing before  him,  that  he  will  hardly  know  at  what  point  to  be- 
gin his  wanderings.  Towards  the  north  there  is  a  wild  coast, 
with  magnificent  outlines,  where  the  midnight  sun  is  visible, 
and  where  the  sail  among  thousands  of  islands  offers  a  c^m- 
stantly  changing  panorama.  Towards  the  south  there  arc 
fjords  of  unequalled  beauty,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Nor- 
wegian landscape.  There  is  also  a  high-road  to  I3ergen,  pair- 
ing through  grand  scenery,  rivalling  in  some  respects  that  of 
Eomsdalen.  Fjords  must  be  crossed  on  this  route,  and  the 
alternate  views  of  sea  and  mountains  are  very  striking.  Thfrrc 
is  likewise  a  high-road  through  the  Bomsdalen,  which  I  liavi; 
already  described,  leading  either  to  Christiania,  Trondf 
Koraas,  and  thence  into  Sweden.     Another  road,  wl 
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leaving  Molde,  skirts  the  Fanne  fjord,  croesee  two  branches  of 
the  Christiansund  fjord.  There  are  also  numerons  foot  or 
bridle-paths,  diverging  from  the  highways  or  from  the  fjords, 
and  winding  up  the  mountains  towards  the  glaciers,  affording 
to  the  botanist,  the  sportsman,  the  angler,  and  the  admirer  of 
the  wildest  scenery,  a  succession  of  ever-changing  views. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BEBGEN. 

The  Port  of  Bergen. — ^Foundation  of  the  City. — A  Rainy  Place. — ^The  Fish-market 
— A  Vision  of  Feminine  Beauty. — ^An  Interesting  Industrial  School. — The  Cathe- 
dral.— Confirmation. — Change  Days  for  Servants. — ^Lively  Appearance  of  Strand- 
gaden. — Bergen  Hospitality. 

Eablt  one  morning,  as  September  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
1  approached  the  old  city  of  Bergen.    It  was  a  beautiful  an- 
tumn  day,  with  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  a  thick  smoky 
atmosphere  hung  over  the  shores.    Passing  the  jetty  and  its 
bright-painted  light-house,  the  port  seemed  like  a  large  canal 
crowded  with  vessels.    We  steamed  slowly  through  the  ship- 
ping and  the  forest  of  masts :  the  quaint-looking  warehouses, 
with  their  sharp-pointed  and  red-tiled  roofs,  were  dimly  seen 
in  the  distance,  looking  still  more  fantastic  through  the  hazy 
atmosphere.    Moving  through  the  maze  of  small  craft  loaded 
with  firewood,  logs,  fish,  hay,  etc.,  and  amidst  the  din  of  a 
busy  port,  we  cast  anchor,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  small 
boats,  whose  occupants  were  eager  to  carry  the  passengers  on 
shore  for  a  few  skillings. 

Bergen,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  very  picturesquely  situated. 

On  the  left  there  is  a  high  range  of  bleak,  gray  hills,  upon  the 

declivity  of  which  a  part  of  the  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 

ampbitheatre;  the  port  is  narrow,  forming  a  sort  of  canal, 

^<i  on  each  side  are  the  warehouses :  many  of  those  on  the 

^^ft,  built  by  the  Hanseatic  League,  are  striking  types  of  the 

^^liitecture  of  that  period.    A  high  ridge,  crowned  by  the 

^^^tle  of  Bergenhuus,  separates  a  part  of  the  town  from  another 

uan*ow  bay.    The  port  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is  very  ani- 

^^ted,  when  several  hundreds  of  small  craft  return  from  tho 

ftsUeries.    Great  quantities  of  dry  cod,  cod -liver  oil,  and  sev- 
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tral  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  pickled  herring,  arc  exported 
.yearly.  The  town  seems  to  be  nestled  in  a  hollow.  A  Bmall 
lake,  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  some  miles  dis- 
tant, furnishes  the  city  with  water, 

Bergen,  lat.  60°  24',  is  in  size  the  second  town  iu  Norway 
— Christiania  being  the  first — and  has  a  jxjpulation  of  nearly 
38,000  souls;  it  was  founded,  in  the  year  10C9  or  1070,  by 
King  Olaf  Kyrre. 


The  town,  Willi  its  neighborhood, is  said  to  be  the  most  rainy 
spot  on  the  coast  of  Norway — which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but 
it  is  well  deserved.  The  amount  of  rain  falling  is  great — the 
average  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  being  134,  and  of 
snowy  days  twenty-six,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  melted 
amounts  to  about  seventy-two  inches  annually.  The  climate  is 
very  mild;  the  mean  temperature  during  January  is  a  little 
above  the  freezing-point ;  in  February,  a  fraction  of  a  degree 
below;  in  March, 34°  above ;  in  April,  about  45°;  in  May,  48°; 
in  June, 55°;  in  July,58';  in  August, STi";  in  September, 53°; 
in  October,  45° ;  in  November,  37^° ;  in  December,  36°.  In 
Jnly  the  mercury  rises  to  35°.  The  number  of  foggy  days  is 
about  forty.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  43°,  one 
of  the  highest  on  tho  peninsula  of  Scandinavia. 
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The  city  is  a  very  lively  and  thrifty  place,  and,  altbongh 
some  of  its  streets  arc  narrow  and  crowded,  it  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  visitor. 

Fish  market-day  is  one  of  tlie  sights  not  to  be  missed.  In 
the  morning  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  fishing-boats  were 
packed  closely  together  along  the  quay.  Many  were  selling 
their  cargoes  from  their  boats,  others  had  kept  the  fish  alive 
either  in  tanks  or  in  buckets.  There  were  boats  filled  with 
sprats  (small  herring),  called  here  briding,  but  tlie  largest 
trade  was  in  codfish ;  there  were  halibuts  weighing  150 
poauds,  and  often  more,  and  this  fish  was  cut  in  slices  for 
eale;  flonndera  and  haddock  were  plentiful,  and  very  cheap — 
the  poor  people  living  chiefly  on  fish. 


The  fishermen  in  their  boats,  with  either  wife  or  daughter, 
were  offering  their  fish  for  sale,  looking  with  eager  eyes  for 
customers,  who  fiomo  to  buy  the  cheapest  tbey  can,  especially  if 
the  fish  are  plentiful.  It  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  women 
bending  over  the  railing,  looking  into  the  boats  at  the  fish; 
such  as  wore  short  dresses — and  there  were  many — showed 
their  limbs  in  a  way  that  delighted  those  who  passed  by,  and 
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who  were  lovere  of  fine  luuscalar  developmont,  and  of  welU 
shaped,  pretty  ankles.  Servant-maids  and  country  people  jos- 
tled each  other.  Many  returned  home  loaded  with  fish— moth- 
er and  son  carrying  a  big  load  between  them,  or  Ji  strong  luaii 
bending  under  one  larger  than  himself.  The  crowd  was  a 
very  jolly  one,  and  the  peasant  men  and  women,  in  r^uecr  cos- 
tumes, were  walking  merrily  among  the  Bergen  folk. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  which  strikes  the  stranger  in 
Scandinavia  is  to  see  the  number  of  children  going  to  school, 
and  Bergen  ia  no  exception.  The  whole  juvenile  population 
turns  out  every  morning.  On  rainy  days  the  girla  wear  wa- 
ter-proof cloaks.  The  younger  scholars  have  a  little  knapsack 
on  the  shoulder  for  their  books,  thus  throwing  the  chest  for- 
ward, and  making  them  walk  more  erect.  The  oldest  school- 
building,  founded  in  1738,  is  of  stone.  Instruction  there  is 
free,  and  the  boys,  although  belonging  to  the  poorer  class,  are 
tidy  and  well-behaved.  In  another  part  of  the  town  is  a  largo 
and  more  modern  school,  for  the  free  instruction  of  boys,  hav- 
ing a  gymnasium,  in  which  they  are  required  to  practise  ath- 
letic and  military  exercises  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  used  for  boys'  and  girls' 
classes.  The  school  horn's  are  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from 
three  to  live.  In  several  classes  both  sexes  are  taught  together, 
and  each  scholar  has  a  separate  desk,  I  remarked  with  pleas- 
ure that  there  were  several  lady  teachers.  In  one  of  the  rooms, 
where  boys  only  were  taught,  one,  with  a  beautiful  voice,  led 
the  singing  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent.  They  sung, 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish 
ballads. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  institntions  is  the  free  industrial 
school,  where  poor  girls  are  taught  the  arts  of  female  industry. 
It  is  an  establishment  of  which  Bergen  may  well  be  prond,  and 
which  every  city  ought  to  ])06se8s.  The  building  is  old-fash- 
ioned, and  in  the  crowded  part  of  the  town.  I  entered  a  large 
room  where  the  principal,  an  elderly  lady  of  benignant  conn- 
tenance,  received  inc  with  great  courtesy.  Upon  a  large  table 
lay  bouquets  of  flowers,  which  gave  a  cheerful  appearanco  to 
the  place,  and  were  intended  to  impart  to  the  scholars  a  taste 
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for  tlie  beautiful.  Scattered  among  the  flowers  wero  pieces 
of  fine  work,  which  the  girls  had  made  for  different  persons, 
aod  for  which  they  were  fo  reeeivc  ]iay.      The  ages  of  the 


scholars  raaged  from  seven  to  sixteen  years.  Ail  were  work- 
ing together  in  groups  or  classes,  according  to  their  proficien- 
cy— making  dresses  and  shirts,  liemniiiig,  stitching,  knitting, 
mending,  and  darning — ^iinder  the  care  of  faithful  and  compe- 
tent teachers.  It  was  a  most  interesting  sight,  for  these  poor 
girls  were  learning  how  to  bo  useful.  There  was  some  won- 
derful skill  in  the  darning  of  table-cloths,  the  work  being  so 
neatly  done  that  one  could  hardly  distinguish  the  place  which 
bad  been  mended.  The  young  children  had  simpler  work  in 
s  room  of  their  own,  whero  wero  sewing-classes  nnder  instruc- 
tion daily.    This  scliool  had  over  five  hundred  pupils,  the  hours 
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being  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five.  Three  hours 
were  given  to  study,  and  three  to  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  nee- 
dle, etc.  The  girls  would  here  receive  a  fair  rndimentary  eda- 
pation,  and  at  tlie  same  time  were  learning  how  to  take  care  of 
theinBeives  and  of  their  families.  Great  and  deserved  eredit  is 
pvon  by  tho  good  people  of  Bergen  to  the  giiperiutendent  and 
the  teachers  for  tlie  fine  management  of  tliis  practical  school. 

Before  leaving  the  building  the  principal  presented  me  with 
two  pair  of  thick  knitted  woollen  stockings,  made  by  sorae  of 
the  girls,  as  a  souvenir.  I  wanted  to  pay  for  them,  but  pay- 
ment was  refused,  and  I  could  otdy  offer  my  thanks  for  tho 
courtesy.  Perhaps  the  good  lady  may  learn  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  those  stockings  helped  to  keep  my  feet  warm  in 
my  Lapland  shoes,  when  I  was  crossing  the  country  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  over  the  mountainous  tracts  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  North  Cape. 

In  the  cathedra!  school,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  the 
University  of  Christiania,  the  institntion  is  partly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  rector,  who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of 
the  Storthing,  and  liad  a  library  containing  valuable  books. 

The  Domkirke  (cathedral)  is  a  queer  old  building,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  interior  being  unlike  those  of  any  church  I 
had  seen.  On  the  right,  looking  towards  the  altar,  it  is  divided 
into  boxes  containing  seats,  reminding  one  of  a  theatre.  After 
service  the  principal  aisle  was  filled  with  girls  and  boys,  who 
were  to  undergo  examination  for  the  rite  of  confirmation.  The 
ceremony  began  by  a»  address  from  the  pastor,  after  which, 
in  the  presence  of  the  parents  and  relatives,  question  after 
question  was  asked  of  each  one  by  the  Domprovst  (dean)  from 
the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  Hours  were  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, until  the  children  became  weaiy,  and  their  looks  became 
vacant.  The  unnecessarily  long  ceremony  concluded  by  the 
dean  pronouncing  a  blessing  on  each  one  separately,  and  say- 
ing, "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  hie 
face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord 
lift  up  his  connteiianee  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  On 
the  following  Sunday,  after  confirmation,  the  children  were  to 
partake  of  the  communion. 
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On  Snndaj  afternoon,  immediately  after  service,  the  military 
band  plays  in  the  sqnare  for  about  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  elUe  of  Bergen  promenade,  and  listen  to  the  strains 
of  mnsic.  Among  the  throng  are  ladies  dressed  in  the  latest 
Parisian  fashion,  fishermen  in  their  Sunday  costumes,  and 
Under  from  the  province  of  Bergen"  in  their  peasant  garb. 
One  often  notices  in  the  crowd  persons  with  dark  hair,  whose 
appearance  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

One  of  the  customs  of  the  country  is  to  engage  servants  for 
six  months  at  a  time,  and  then  renew  their  engagements,  if 
agreeable  to  both  parties.  This  takes  place  on  the  14:th  of 
April  and  October.  These  two  days  are  called  Flyttedager, 
moving  (change  days).  I  was  surprised  to  see  great  animation 
in  the  town.  In  the  evening  tlie  Strandgaden  presented  a 
most  h'vely  appearance — for  it  is  the  custom  on  Flyttedag  for 
all  the  girls  engaged  in  domestic  service  to  leave  their  old 
places  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  to  their  new 
homes  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening.  They  all  put  on  their 
best  attire  and  walk  in  the  Strandgaden,  where  their  beaux 
and  friends  come  to  meet  them.  The  Strandgaden  corre- 
sponds to  Broadway,  the  Boulevards,  or  Regent  Street,  and  is 
densely  crowded  from  seven  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  after 
which  it  is  deserted.  In  Sweden  the  dates  for  renewal  are  the 
24th  of  April  and  October,  and  the  servants  have  the  three 
following  days  for  themselves,  which  often  causes  great  em- 
barrassment to  the  ladies,  who  have  then  to  do  the  best  they 
can. 

Tlie  geographical  position  of  Bergen,  between  the  Sogne,the 
Hardanger,  and  other  fjords  and  fishing  districts,  gives  to  it 
peat  commercial  importance.  From  it,  twice  a  week,  steamers 
sail  for  the  most  distant  parts  of  these  great  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  city  is  well  provided  with  charitable  and  benevolent  in- 
stitntions,  hospitals,  and  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The 
people  are  sociable,  kind,  and  hospitable.  I  have  a  very  agree- 
able recollection  of  my  repeated  visits  to  this  town.  Its  scien- 
tific men  were  always  ready  to  give  me  information.  I  re- 
ceived from  the  museum  a  present,  which  I  value  highly — a 
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drinking-horn  o£  very  ancient  date.  A  visit  to  that  institution 
18  interesting.  Antiquities  found  in  tumuli,  and  the  old  ai*nis, 
coins,  drinking-horns,  carved  furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  are  well  worth 
seeing. 

There  is  no  town  in  Norway  which  tourists  can  enjoy  more 
than  that  of  Bergen  for  a  couple  of  days ;  the  drives  and 
walks  are  beautiful ;  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  different  cos- 
tumes of  the  peasants,  the  surrounding  country,  all  contribute 
to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly ;  but  for  a  longer  stay  Chris- 
tiania  is  preferable* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SKETCH   OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OP  SCANDINAVIA. 

Scandinavian  Geology. — ^Former  Finland  Gulf  and  Arctic  Climate. — ^Primary  Rocks. 
— ^Azoic  Ores. — Silurian  formation,  and  Characteristic  fossils. — Former  greater 
extent. — Rarity  of  Devonian  and  absence  of  Carboniferous  strata. — Eruptive 
Rocks. — No  Mesozoic  in  Sweden  except  the  Lias  and  Chalk. — Absence  of  the 
Tertiary  formations. — Extent  and  Changes  of  the  Fast. — Post-tertiary,  small. — 
Glacial  Epoch  and  its  phenomena. — Sand,  Marl,  and  Clay  deposits. 

Geology,  the  science  which  has  disclosed  to  us,  page  by 
page,  the  history  of  past  creations,  and  which  is  constantly  re- 
vealing new  facts,  has  demonstrated  beyond  controversy  the 
innmense  lapse  of  time  that  has  been  required  to  work  out  the 
physical  changes  on  the  earth,  and  to  permit  the  development 
and  extinction  of  the  great  number  of  vegetable  and  animal 
forms  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  over  wide  areas  of 
its  surface. 

The  peninsula  of  Scandinavia  presents  very  interesting  geo- 
logical and  physical  features.  A  great  part  of  the  country  was 
uplifted  above  the  ocean  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  there  is 
no  other  region  which  exhibits  at  the  surface,  comparatively, 
more  extensive  areas  of  the  primary  rocks  constituting  a  large 
portion  of  the  oldest  crust  of  the  globe. 

According  to  Professor  Erdmann,  a  most  distinguished  Swed- 
ish geologist,  a  gulf  formerly  passed  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at 
Archangel,  across  Finland — which  was  then  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea — down  to  Gotland,  or  even  farther.  This  he  deter- 
mines from  the  presence  of  fossil  shells  (such  as  Yoldia  pyg- 
mcBO)  in  the  boulder  clay  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Sweden,  now  found  only  in  the  latitude  of  Spitz- 
bergen.    The  shell  banks  on  the  coast  also  indicate  a  former 

more  severe  climate — the  highest  ones  bearing  remains  of  arc- 
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tic  species ;  the  middle  ones,  of  more  tempepate  life ;  and  the 
lowest,  of  Bpeeiiis  now  existing  on  the  coast.  Professor  Lov^n 
also  found  arctic  marine  crnstace.iuB  liring  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  proving  tliat  these  were 
oneo  connected  with  the  gulf  above  alluded  to. 

The  fundamental  rocks  are  gneiss,  raica-echist,  hornblende, 
cliloritic  slates,  and  quart* ;  gneiss  is  the  most  prevalent,  occur- 
ring as  gray  or  red  gneiss,  hornblende  gneiss,  etc.  Among  the 
ernptives  granite  is  the  most  common  in  Sweden,  occurring 
with  syenite  everywhere.  Pegmatite,  or  graphic  granite,  gen- 
erally occurs  in  veins.  Mica  slate  and  clay  slate  occupy  much 
less  extent  than  the  granite  and  gneiss;  the  former  is  found 
in  the  central  parts,  especially  in  Jemtland,  near  the  Storsjo 
Lake,  and  farther  south ;  the  clay  slates  are,  however,  more 
rare.  In  some  districtB  of  Norway,  between  the  coast  and 
the  mountains,  the  azoic  mica-scliists  include  veins  of  eruptive 
masses,  especially  granite  and  serpentine,  and  sometimes  green- 
stone; even  the  more  recent  rocks  are  thus  penetrated;  occa- 
sionally the  old  granite  mountains  are  diversified  by  slates. 

The  Kjijlcn  i-ange  comprises  a  chain  following  the  boundary- 
line  from  the  Skjneker  mountains  in  the  north  to  Faxefjeld  in 
the  south  ;  in  the  north  its  rocks  are  imperfectly  known,  but 
the  central  part  has  sparamite  in  the  middle,  Trondhjem  slates 
on  both  sides,  and  granite  and  gabbro  masses  both  in  the  cen- 
tral axis  and  in  side  lines;  in  the  south  the  range  disappears  in 
table-land,  which,  with  Faxefjeld,  runs  into  Sweden. 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Norway  the  primary  rocks 
are  less  prevalent,  being  mostly  covered  with  more  recent 
rocks,  consisting  of  slates,  sand,  and  limestones  of  different 
kinds.  In  Finmarken,  of  oruptives  are  found  gabbro,  green- 
stone, and  granite,  thongli  not  so  extensively  as  in  other  parts 
of  Norway.  Central  Norway  is  chiefly  of  sparamite  formation, 
with  overlying  clay  slates  and  quartz  in  broad  bells. 

The  Dovre  range  forms  one  part  of  the  cojist,  with  several 
spurs  extending  from  Romsdal  fjord,  as  immense  granite  par- 
allel walls  running  towards  the  sea;  its  middle  portion  is  pen- 
etrated by  sparamite,  with  Trondhjem  slates  and  mica-schist 
on  both  sides,  and  gabbro  and  granite  at  the  base. 
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Hornstone  (flint)  occurs  in  several  provinces — sometimes, 
evidently,  transformed  schists,  at  other  times  amorphous ;  the 
same  is  true  of  porphyry ;  diorite  and  hyperite  generally  occur 
in  stocks,  or  in  veins  in  the  gneiss ;  diabase  is  common,  and 
forms  tlie  summits  of  some  of  the  mountains. 

In  Norway  there  is  much  hornblende  and  quartz  slate, 
gray  gneiss  and  green  slate — either  one  forming  the  principal 
rock  or  the  gneiss,  overlaid  by  the  slates.  In  many  of  the 
great  granite  ranges  are  rich  quarries  of  felspar. 

All  the  ores  of  Sweden  occur  in  the  oldest  azoic  formations 
—  copper,  nickel,  iron,  silver,  cobalt,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
gold  in  small  quantity ;  in  some  districts  the  iron  is  titanifer- 
ous,  and  occasionally  entirely  above  the  surface. 

The  Silurian  strata  are  most  developed  in  central  Sweden. 
The  order  of  succession  of  the  strata  is  gneiss,  or  other  funda- 
mental rocks,  sandstone,  aluminous  shale,  with  swinestone,  red 
or  gray  limestone,  and  clay  slate ;  the  uppermost  stratum  is 
eruptive  trap ;  in  some  districts  the  limestone  and  clay  slates 
are  wanting,  and  the  trap  rests  upon  the  alum  shale,  the  strata 
being  then  horizontal. 

The  lower  Silurian  strata  generally  do  not  vary  much  from 
horizontal ;  but  in  some  places — for  example,  on  the  side  of 
Lake  Wetter — they  have  a  very  sharp  inclination,  on  account 
of  the  upheaval  of  the  underlying  rock ;  they  consist  of  con- 
glomerates, sandstones,  and  grayish  slates. 

The  characteristic  fossils  are,  among  the  brachiopods,/S^t?pAa- 
tnena  dejpressa;  among  the  cephalopods,  Orthocera^ ;  among 
the  articulates,  the  trilobites,  which  are  the  most  common-  of 
the  fossils. 

The  older  formations  often  form  table-lands,  with  a  gentle 
slope ;  they  are  in  places  2000  feet  thick,  but  towards  the  south 
grow  thinner,  and  are  finally  completely  covered  by  more  re- 
cent strata.  The  Dyktyonema  slate  and  limestone,  with  ac- 
companying quartz,  occur  in  the  high  mountain  regions  in  two 
thick  series — ^the  lower  with  mica-schist,  sometimes  with  alum 
slate,  the  upper  with  diflferent  colored  and  often  quartzy  slate ; 
clay  slates  are  found  with  a  thickness  of  1000  feet,  and  over 
these  limestone,  sometimes  in  distinct  beds,  covered  in  many 
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places  by  calcareous  sandstone — in  one  place  a  lime  breccia, 
in  another  a  Lard  sandstone,  containing  several  species  of  tril- 
obites.  The  npper  Silurian  rocks  may  be  named  after  their 
fossil  contents,  coral  and  sea-plants,  etc.  Silurian  strata,  with 
Diktyonema,  are  seen  at  Hulberget,  4000  feet  above  the  sea; 
and  at  TunsSs,  near  Valders,  with  Olenus,  2500  feet  high. 

The  Silurian  formation  was  once  far  more  extended  than 
at  present,  as  is  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  stratified  marls, 
consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  previous 
Silurian  limestones:  fragments  and  blocks  of  the  latter  are 
scattered  over  some  districts.  Over  the  most  recent  Silurian 
limestone  is  more  than  1000  feet  of  red  and  gray  clay  slates, 
containing,  as  far  as  known,  no  traces  of  life,  probably  corre- 
sponding to  the  Devonian  period. 

The  Devonian  formations  arc  found  only  on  three  islands 
of  Lake  Malar,  as  shown  by  characteristic  fossils. 
•  The  Carboniferous  formations  are  entirely  wanting. 
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According  to  Kjernlf,  there  are  eruptive  masses  more  re- 
cent tlian  the  crystalline  granites,  syenite  and  porphyries ;  near 
Christiania  fjord  are  large  eruptions  of  serpentine  granite,  sy- 
enite, and  greenstone  in  the  high  mountains,  and  near  the  bonn- 
daryJine. 
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In  some  districts,  recesses  and  dikes  in  the  gneiss  are  filled 
with  conglomerates  and  sandstones.  The  masses  of  eruptive 
granite  form  high  and  ragged  mountains,  often  with  grandly 
precipitous  walls,  the  naked  barrenness  of  which  contrasts 
singularly  with  the  fertile  slate  districts.  In  the  great  granite 
areas  are  a  few  marble  strata  surrounded  by  Labradorite ;  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  with  much  sulphur,  are  not  uncommon ; 
the  strata  of  Silurian  marble  and  other  limestones  may  be  900 
feet  thick,  occupying  the  uppermost  part  of  the  deposit,  con- 
taining numerous  fossils,  ^a&fa/oositesy  encrimteSj  macra^  etc. 

Of  the  Mesozoic  formations,  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Weald- 
en  are  not  found  in  Sweden.  The  Lias  is  found  in  the  most 
southern  part,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hoganas ;  the  strata  are 
quite  thick,  consisting  of  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and  plastic  clay, 
with  intervening  strata  of  coal,  the  thickest  of  which  is  only 
four  feet.  This  formation  is  poor  in  fossils,  but  a  typical  spe- 
cies, Avicula  iTUBquivcUviSjh^LB  been  found. 

The  chalk  occura  only  in  detached  places  in  south-eastern 
and  southern  Sweden,  the  older  strata  consisting  partly  of  whit- 
ish-gray limestone,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  mussel- 
shells.  In  other  places  it  is  a  sandy  lime,  with  grains  of  green 
sand.  The  more  recent  strata  consist  of  limestone,  with  chalk 
and  flint  nodules.  Among  the  fossils  found  is  a  brachiopod 
{Crania  igiwhergensis). 

No  traces  of  Tertiary  formations  have  been  found  in  Swe- 
den ;  the  Post-tertiary  period,  however,  there  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  geologist.  The  surface  changes  of  the  earth, 
which,  from  the  end  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  have  occurred  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  not  af- 
fected Sweden ;  the  Devonian  has  left  mere  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  the  Mesozoic,  in  other  countries  so  extensive  and 
important,  is  found  only  in  the  southern  part. 

The  Post-tertiary  formations  of  Sweden  and  Norway  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  changes  of  surface  experienced 
by  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  European  continent,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  up  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
has  preserved  nearly  its  ancient  relative  level  above  the  sea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lias  and  the  chalk  in  its  southern 
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part.  Ab  on  the  American  continent,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Post  -  tertiary  epoch,  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  wero  ele- 
vated above  tlie  ocean,  a  diminution  of  temperature  aecotupa- 
nying  the  increase  of  the  land,  which  covered  the  whole  coun- 
try with  ice — constituting  the  "  Glacial  period."  Then  came  a 
Bubsidence  beneath  the  sea,  allowing  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
rine, lake,  and  river  formations,  corresponding  to  the  "Cham- 
plain  epoch"  of  American  geologists.  An  elevation  of  the 
land  then  took  place — the  so-called  "  Terrace  epoch  " — when  the 
surface  assumed  the  height  and  chai'acteristics  which  wo  now 
see.  The  "  Poat-tertiary  epoch,"  both  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  was  a  period  of  high  -  latitude  oscillations,  ae  above 
stated  —  upward,  downward,  and  again  npward,  and  compara- 
tively stationary. 

The  fields  of  loose  soil,  which  occupy  the  plains  as  well 
ae  the  valleys,  river-basins,  and  many  plateans,  are  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  mark  the  sea-level,  generally  500  or  600 
feet  above  the  present  one,  with  clay  and  sandstone,  are  rich 
in  marine  ehells  and  fossils  of  arctic  seas,  and  show  traces  of 
old  shore  linos ;  the  higher  ones,  with  gravel  and  sand,  but  with- 
out large  clay  tields,  contain  no  marine  fossils. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  geological  formations  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Pos^tertiary  are  not  found  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lias  and  Chalk 
formations,  which  are  found  in  Sk^ne  and  Blekinge,  aud  of  a 
few  Hcsozoic  strata  in  one  spot,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
jirovince  of  Finmarken ;  that  the  Post-tertiary  rests  directly 
on  the  Palffiozoic.  The  azoic  rocks  are  more  extended  and 
thicker  than  in  any  other  country  of  equal  area.  During  the 
Glacial  period  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  was  buried  under  the 
ice.  The  immense  glaciers  have  left  their  marks  in  the  fur- 
rowed land,  striated  rocks,  deep  valleys,  extensive  fjords,  huge 
moraines,  etc.;  from  the  sea- level  to  almost  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  the  rocks  are  grooved  by  strise  or  scratch- 
es, their  surfaces  perfectly  polished  ;  the  angular  nioantains 
have  been  rounded  into  rof/tdn  moiUoiiticei,  and  bonlders  are 
left  even  at  the  height  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Moraines 
— the  aocumalations  of  loose  matter  left  by  the  melting  and 
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retiriDg  glaciers,  composed  of  hago  stones,  angular  rocks, 
gravel,  sand,  and  claj — are  met  with  everywhere,  at  various 
elevations,  and  high  up  on  the  mountain-sides. 

When  tlie  inland  ice  melted,  many  valleys  were  left  for  a 
long  time  ice-filled ;  the  glaciers  retreated,  however,  higher  and 
higher;  and, where  they  for  a  long  period  remained  stationary, 
their  moraines  formed  a  dam  for  the  water,  which  increased 
in  depth,  allowing  the  quiet  deposition  of  the  clay  beds,  now 
found  here  and  there  in  the  valleys. 

In  different  districts  the  materials  of  the  soil  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  geological  constitution  of  the  mountains  over  which 
the  glaciers  ground  their  way ;  clay  or  lime  predominating,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  period  following  the  Glacial  was  that  of  the  Roll-stone, 
or  Sand-ridges,  the  beginning  of  the  Cliamplain  epoch  of  the 
American  geologists,  followed  by  the  deposition  of  the  dilu- 
vial clays.  Such  ridges  are  very  common  in  Sweden ;  the  most 
remarkable  are  at  BadelundsSs,  near  Westerns,  and  Brunkeberg, 
in  Stockholm ;  the  celebrated  mounds  at  old  Upsala  are  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  such  a  ridge.  They  are  formed  of  several 
strata,  the  lowest  consisting  of  gravel  with  rounded  stones,  and 
above  these  sand, with  interjacent  clays;  their  height  above 
the  surrounding  country  is  100  to  160  feet,  and  their  direction 
generally  north  and  south.  Other  deposits  during  this  period 
are  sand  as  a  coast  formation,  or  in  shallow  water ;  stratified 
marl,  and  clay  without  lime  or  magnesia,  deposited  in  a  deep, 
calm  arctic  sea;  and  black  clay, with  variations  of  blue  and 
gray,  belonging  to  a  later  period,  when  the  sea  began  to  assume 
its  present  limits.  The  sand  is  found  directly  on  top  of  the 
glacial  gravel,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  stratification,  and 
its  apparently  washed  condition ;  the  stratified  clays,  and  in 
some  places  the  stratified  marls,  constitute  the  lowest  stra- 
tum: the  fossil  mussel  {Yoldia  glaoialis)  shows  that  the  sea 
from  which  the  clay  was  deposited  was  an  arctic  one. 

The  clay  on  top  of  the  marl  is  black  clay,  which  merges 
into  the  common  clay ;  in  this  occur  fossil  shells,  the  same  as 
those  living  in  the  Baltic,  such  as  TeUina  haUicay  Cardium 
ediUey  and  Mytilvs  edtdis.    Enclosed  in  these  clays  and  sands 
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are  found  large  stones,  probably  carried  by  icebergs  and  drop- 
ped into  the  strata  under  formation ;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
so-called  erratic  blocks  found  in  many  places  in  Sbandinavia.^ 
In  the  upper  clays  and  sand  are  found,  especially  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  country,  beds  of  shells  of  species  now  living  in 
the  North  Sea,  or  still  farther  north.  Such  a  bed  is  seen  at 
Eapellbacken,  near  Uddevalla,  and  contains  Pecten  islandicus 
and  others. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   FJORDS. 

Fjords  of  Scandinavia. — ^Their  Walls  and  Terminal  Valleys. — Action  of  Glaciers. — 
Terraces,  or  Sea-beaches. — Phenomena  and  Causes. — Shore-lines  and  Sea-marks. 
— ^Rising  and  Sinking  of  the  Land  in  Modem  Times. — Cannot  be  used  as  a  Meas- 
ure of  Time. — Professor  Kjeruirs  Views  on  the  Subject. — Iceberg  and  Glacier 
Theories. — Unequal  and  Intermittent  Movements,  and  Long  Periods  of  Rest. — 
Changes  in  Climate,  and  in  the  Distribution  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life. 

As  one  sails  along  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  of  Norway,  he  sees  everywhere  the  deep 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea  winding  their  way,  often  a  hundred 
miles,  amidst  the  masses  of  rock  belonging  to  the  oldest  for- 
mations ;  these  arms  of  the  sea  are  called  fjords.  Those  of 
Norway  are  far  larger  and  more  majestic  than  those  of  Swe- 
den, and  partake  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  characteristic 
of  the  country.  As  you  gaze  in  admiration,  almost  with  awe, 
at  their  walls,  towering  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  What  are  the  causes  which  have 
formed  these  wonderful  channels?  As  the  sea  has  no  sweep 
adequate  to  produce  them,  the  second  thought  might  naturally 
be  that  some  great  convulsions  of  nature  have  led  to  their  for- 
mation ;  but  neither  the  sea  nor  geological  catastrophes  liavo 
been  active  agents  in  this  case. 

Invariably  at  the  end  of  a  fjord  there  is  a  valley,  with  a 
stream  collecting  the  water  from  the  mountain -sides;  these 
valleys  are  in  all  respects  the  continuation  of  the  fjord,  only 
one  is  land,  the  other  water,  and  both  are  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock;  the  same  is  true  of  the  branch  or  transverse  fjords 
and  dales. 

Everywhere  you  see  the  grooving,  striation,  and  polishing 
due  to  the  action  of  ice ;  numerous  moraines,  so  extensive  that 
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they  are  often  covered  with  farms,  fields,  and  liarnletB ;  every- 
thing shows  that  the  fjords,  like  the  valleys,  have  been  scooped 
out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  action  of  glaciers.  Looking  at 
the  imrnenso  height  of  these  walls,  and  adding  the  great  depth, 
which  is  often  eqna!  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  vast  periods  of  time  tliat  must  liave  been  re- 
quired by  the  glaciers  to  do  this  work  on  their  slow  but  irre- 
sistible march  to  the  sea;  and  we  get  an  idea,  which  nothing 
else  can  give  ns,  of  the  tremendous  power  of  water,  in  the  form 
of  ice,  in  modifying  the  surface  character  of  the  globe. 

To  this  day  there  are  in  Norway  glaciere  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  fjords  coming  down  to  the  sea,  silent  but  unimpeachable 
witnesses  of  the  work  they  liave  accomplished,  and  are  still 
continuing;  as  they  retire,  month  after  month,  they  leave  on 
the  rocks  precisely  the  same  marks  which  they  did  ages  ago. 
Time,  frost,  and  atmospheric  agencies  have  obliterated  in  many 
places  these  ice-marks,  and  often  thedirt  and  debris  of  centuries 
hide  them  from  the  conmion  eye,  while  preserving  them  for  the 
geologist. 

Sailing  along  the  fjords,  tho  openings  of  the  valleys,  or  the 
sheltered  bays  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  the  attention  of  tho 
traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  teiTSces,  or  sea 
beaches,  rising  one  over  the  other  in  amphitheatre  form,  look- 
ing like  broad  gigantic  steps.  They  suggest  at  once  successive 
risings  of  the  land,  and  different,  more  or  less  permanent,  lev- 
els of  the  sea,  into  which  the  rivers  and  streams  have  carried 
down  stone,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  and  spread  tliem  beneath 
the  Eorface. 

In  many  of  the  fjords  are  short  steep  valleys,  whose  en- 
trance is  barred  by  a  terrace  or  two,  surmounted  by  the  blocks, 
stones,  and  sand  of  a  moraine  left  by  the  preceding  Glacial 
period;  tliere  are  many  lakes  thus  produced,  following  the 
course  of  the  valley.  The  highest  terrace,  distinguishable 
from  the  moraine  by  its  stratitieation,  marks  the  oldest  sea- 
level.  Their  height  depends  on  tlie  width  of  the  valley,  the 
amonnt  of  material  deposited,  and  the  duration  of  the  subsi- 
dence ;  the  oldest  reach  a  height  of  COO  to  620  feet,  and  contain 
marine  arctic  fossils.     Mai'ino  shells,  and  shell  banks  of  two 
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tlistinct  faunfe, 
are  also  found  in 
the  clay.    In  the 

liard  clay  marls  Iiave  been  discov- 
ered skeletons  of  seals  and  fishes,  »  sonwmin!!  rjo»n. 
and  large  peat  bede  oecnr  in  the 

plains.  The  lower  and  more  recent  terraces,  from  50  to  150 
feet  high,  contain  fossils  belonginjSf  to  the  present  faun»  of 
regions  below  the  polar  circle  on  tiie  cnast  of  Norway.  Im- 
raenee  banks  of  marine  slielle  rnn  parallel  witli  the  coast,  and 
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over  tliom  is  n  dark  mould,  as  at  Bodij.     Otiier  peat  Iwds  also 
occnr  bolow  these  later  terraces. 

Shore-lines,  eomposed  of  cobble-stones,  aro  met  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  I  have  seen  theni  on  tlie  northern  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  midst  of  coniferous  forests,  three  in  nnm- 
ber,  one  above  the  other;  also  on  the  coast  of  Finmarken,  back 
of  Vadso. 

Sea-marks  are  seen  on  eevera!  points  of  the  coast  of  Norway. ' 
I  have  pnrticnlarly  noticed  them  near  the  city  of  Trondlijem, 
where  they  are  found  at  a  height  of  463  to  516  feet :  near  Sten- 
6o,  on  the  Stavanser  f  joi-d ;  in  Oster  fjord.  138  feet  above  the 
Bca ;  and  also  in  Alton  fjord.  These  marks  do  not  correepond 
exactly  with  the  height  of  the  surroandiug  terraces,  and  must 
liavG  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  would  be 
much  more  common  had  not  time  and  frost  obliterated  them 
ill  many  places.  The  terraces,  the  shore-lines,  and  the  sen- 
marks  point  to  the  great  rising  of  land  during  the  so-calbd 
"  Terrace  epoch,"  and  to  long  periods  of  repose.  Bnt,  if  the 
above-mentioned  facts  indicate  the  upheaval  of  land  just  1k>- 
fore  the  present  era,  there  is  also  proof  that  there  lias  been  in 
some  districts  a  subsequent  local  sinking.  There  are  several 
distinct  submerged  steep  beaches  on  tiie  island  of  Gotland,  at 
adistance  from  the  present  cliffs,  which, owing  to  the  clearness 
of  the  water,  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  shores. 

Observations  have  been  made  in  Sweden  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  the  Baltic,  by  inserting  marks  in  tbo  mcks,  wliicli 
show  that  the  land  in  the  northern  part  rises  about  two  and 
a  lialf  feet  in  a  century,  while  it  is  sinking  in  the  southern. 
There  is  a  reinarkable  ridge  along  this  sea,  from  Ystad  to 
Trelloborg  and  Falsterbo,  no  doubt  prodnced  by  tlie  sitddcri 
rising  of  the  land  in  the  north  and  the  sinking  in  the  south, 
accompanied  by  an  immense  movement  of  the  ocean;  this 
ridge  would  cause  a  wide  sea  between  Southern  Scandinavia 
and  Northern  Germany.  Anterior  to  this  these  two  portions 
of  land  were  connected  as  a  eonliuuons  continental  area,  across 
which  plants,  animals,  and  man  migrated;  the  southern  part 
being  tlie  lowest,  the  northern,  still  covered  witii  ice,  would  bo 
the  first  occupied  by  man — probably  by  a  race  of  hunters. 


MOrKMENTS  OF   THE  LAXD. 


As  far  as  present  data  are  eoncerncd,  all  attemptB  to  approxi- 
mate closely  to  the  number  of  years  required  to  produce  these 
results  are  iinsatiBfactory,  as  the  uprising  and  sinking  move- 
ments have  been  found  unequal,  and  indeterminable  periods  of 
almost  perfect  repose  or  very  slow  upheaval  have  intervened. 
Estimates  based  upon  modern  observation  show  only  that  a 
vast  period  of  time  must  have  elai>3ed,  without  giving  ua  any 
positive  information. 
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The  theory  of  the  uninterrnpted  movement  of  the  land,  and 
ronsequently  the  calculations  based  by  some  geologists  on  the 
upheavals  as  a  measure  of  time,  have  been  denied  by  the  em- 
inent geologist,  Theodor  Kjerulf,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Cliristiania,  and  author  of  the  best  geological  map  of  Norway. 
His  theory  is  set  forlh  in  a  diecoursc  on  "  Tho  Upheaval  of 
Scandinavia  Considered  as  a  lleasuie  of  Time,"  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Scandinavian  naturalists  at  Copenhagen, 
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ill  July,  1S73, as  follows,  in  a  condensed  form:  "It  is  beyond 
dispate  that  tbe  Scandinavian  peuinsula,  at  any  rate  in  Swe- 
den, IB  rising  irregularly,  but  witli  extreme  elownesB:  that  a 
eimiiar  elevation  has  taken  2>lace  in  geological  times,  is  clearly 
ghown  by  the  marine  ehelU,  clays,  sands,  skeletons  of  whales, 
terraces  and  shore-lines  now  seen  at  considerable  heights  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  inland."  And 
again  he  says,  "The  highest  marks  on  the  inonntains  or  in 
the  valleys  are  the  dividing  lines  on  the  dial  of  time,  denoting 
the  beginning  of  fresh  movements;  the  hand  is  the  present 
change  of  mutual  level  between  land  and  sea."  According  to 
the  iceberg  theory  of  the  glacier  epoch — which,  thongli  as  a 
whole  unsatisfactory,  must  be  called  in  to  explain,  in  addition 
to  the  glacier  theory,  some  of  the  plienomcna  on  the  borders  uf 
continents,  and  especially  in  Scandinavia— this  peninsula  sank 
down  slowly  under  the  arctic  ice,  the  surfaces  beneath  were 
scored  and  grooved  by  the  submerged  and  grounded  bergs,  and 
then  the  land  slowly  rose  again  to  its  present  level.  Accord- 
ingly, the  measure  of  the  present  upheaval  is,  on  an  average,  2^ 
feet  in  a  century, or  600  feet  in  24,0(10  years;  as  tbe  groovings 
are  found  to  the  height  of  6000  feet,  the  time  required  would 
lie  240,000  years ;  and,  as  the  theory  demands  a  double  move- 
ment—  a  sinking  and  a  rising,  each  of  COOO  feet — -we  have 
480,000  years  required,  and  this  on  the  supposition  that  the 
movement  has  been  un interruptedly  equal.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case;  proofs  are  innumerable  in  Norway. that  there 
have  been  relatively  quick  movements  alternating  with  com- 
paratively long  rests — in  other  words, unequal  and  intermittent 
movements.  The  fact  that  the  drift  cont-iins  no  marine  fos- 
sils ;  the  nniform  direction  of  the  grooves,  as  a  rule,  and  their 
immense  numbers;  and  that  a  depression  would  have  caused  a 
warmer,  and  not  a  colder  climate,  are  in  favor  of  the  glacial, 
and  against  the  iceberg  theory.  The  oldest  shell-banks,  contain- 
ing fossils  of  a  more  arctic  character  than  the  present,  are  alt 
liigli — about  500  feet  above  the  sea :  there  are  more  recent  ones, 
with  fossils  like  those  now  living,  between  100  and  150  feet 
above  the  sea:  they  are  not  found  at  all  levels, but  only  at  a 
few  and  certain  ones.     We  see,  in  fact,  "steps  of  morement, 
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uid  relative  times  of  repose,  under  wliicli  thoso  mighty 

of  shells  were  Leapcil  up  on  the  coast  at  a  certain  level,  and 

start  of  movement  may  have  followed." 


As  to  the  terraces  in  the  valleys,  uo  open-lying  ones  are  seen 
more  than  600  feet  above  the  aea-level,  being  made  from  the 
materials  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  Had  the  movement 
been  uninterruptedly  e'jual,  there  would  have  been  formed  a 
continuously  declining  plane  instead  of  terraces ;  these  last 
"  are  witnesses  of  a  step,  or  start,  in  the  movement ;  after  that 
follows  the  relative  rest."  They  extend  only  to  the  height  of 
600  feet,  above  which  the  groovings  are  made  by  glaciers,  not 
by  icebergs,  so  that  no  doubling  movement  is  required,  and  no 
period  of  480,000  years,  but  only  24.000  years,  corresponding 
to  an  upheaval  of  600  feet.  "  If  we  subtract,"  says  the  pro- 
fessor, "the  height  of  the  steps  themselves,  which  express  the 
proportionally  quick  chango  of  level,  and  retain  only  the  slow- 
ly declining,  and  apparently  almost  hori  rfaces  which 
'  VOL.  I.  y 
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mark  the  intevmitteiit  times  of  probable  gradual  rise,  there 
remaiiiB  but  a  fraction,  a  verj  small  fraction,  of  this  time." 
Strand-lines,  the  signs  of  the  beach  engraved,  as  it  were,  on  the 
mountain  ■  side,  depend  only  on  the  stationary  surface  of  the 
sea,  while  the  terraces  depend  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
amount  of  materials  transported  down  the  waterconrses,  and 
on  more  rapid  changes— these  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
lie  thinks  the  geological  time  to  the  Glacial  period  cann<it 
be  more  than  24,000  years,  as  the  highest  level  belongs  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  "  This  movement  has  gone  on  in  steps,  perhups 
with  weaker  and  weaker  starts,  till  the  present  time," 

On  the  island  of  Torgu  rises  the  famous  Torghatten  to  a 
height  of  760  feet,  having  a  natural  tunnel  350  to  400  feet 
above  the  sea-level;  its  height  varies  from  64  to  2S9,  and  its 
width  from  36  to  SS  feet.  The  power  that  could  have  re- 
moved such  a  mass  of  stone  must  have  been  the  sea.  There 
are  similar  tunnels  on  MoakenjEso,  Gryto,  and  Senjen. 

The  changes  of  climate  are  as  wonderful.  All  over  Scandi- 
navia—  even  in  the  part  beyond  the  arctic  circle  and  North 
Cape — the  fossils  show  unmistakably  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  period  the  polar  regions  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate, 
as  warm  as  that  of  England  and  France ;  ferns,  coniferas,  oak, 
chestnut,  and  other  forest  trees  once  flourished  on  Spitzber- 
gen,  Beeren  luland,  etc, ;  and  tliese,  now  frozen,  lands  presented 
features  of  soil  and  temperature  which  rendered  them  fit  for 
the  sustenance  of  terrestrial  mammala,  and  for  man,  if  he  then 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

After  the  Tertiary  period  the  elevation  of  the  land  brought 
on  a  Glacial  era,  during  which  the  forests  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  the  animals  moved  southward ;  the  climate  became 
colder  and  colder,  vegetation  ceased,  and,  without  means  of  sub- 
sistence, most  animal  life  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  rein- 
deer, musk-ox,  and  a  few  other  arctic  sjiecies,  which  may  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  Glacial  period.  Even  these,  should  the 
glaciers  increase  southward,  must  move  to  milder  regions  or 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  GLACIEBS   OF   SCANDINAVIA. 

ImmenBe  Fields  of  Perpetual  Snow. — Fountain-heads  of  Glaciers. — How  they  are 
called. — Glaciers  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle. — Glaciers  South  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle.—  Different  Limits  of  Perpetual  Snow. — Study  of  Birth  and  Growth  of  a 
Glacier. — Causes  of  its  Formation. 

Norway  stands  unrivalled  in  Europe  for  the  number  and 
the  size  of  its  glaciers,  and  its  immense  fields  of  pei'petual 
snow.  The  latter  are  called  by  the  Norwegians  9nebr<B^  snefonn 
(plural  snebrcBer^  miefonner\  and  by  the  French  neve^  that  is, 
the  fountain-head,  the  reservoir,  the  source  of  the  glaciers. 

The  principal  perpetual  snow-fields  found  within  the  arctic 
circle  are : 

Jedki,  on  the  island  of  Seiland,  between  lat.  70°-71°,  the 
glaciers  of  which  run  almost  to  the  sea. 

Jokel,  on  the  Kvoenanger  fjord,  about  lat.  79°,  with  glaciers 
running  into  the  sea. 

Alkavare,  on  the  Kolen  range,  near  lat.  68°. 

Almajolbs,  east  of  South  Folden  fjord,  lat.  67°-68°. 

Snlitelma,  east  of  Salten  fjord,  north  of  lat.  67°,  situated  on 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  frontier. 

Svartisen,  between  Banen  and  Salten  fjords,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  north  of  the  arctic  circle,  is  the  second  largest 
snefonn  in  Scandinavia,  with  a  length  of  over  forty-two  miles, 
and  covers  a  space  of  about  sixty-two  square  miles. 

Between  the  Lyngen  and  Salten  fjords,  along  the  coast,  occur 
numerous  snefonner,  between  lat.  67°-70°,  which  are  not  named 
either  in  books  or  on  the  maps. 

South  of  the  arctic  circle  are : 

Oxtinder,  just  below  the  arctic  circle,  south  of  the  Kanen 

fjord. 
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Borge  Bnefonner,  near  lat,  65°,  covering  a  space  of  tweuty 
English  square  milea. 

Sibmek,  south  of  Borge  fjolde. 

On  the  Ddvre  group  of  mountains  rises  Snehsetten,  7400 
feet  high ;  a  little  south  of  it,  Skredsho,  7300  feet ;  north-weet 
of  these  are  the  Nuns  fjelds,  Stenekolla,  and  SkrimkoUa,  Hsing 
to  a  height  of  6600  feet,  all  of  which  are  clad  with  might/ 
fields  of  snow. 

The  Siirendals  range,  east  of  Christiansund  and  north  of 
Dovro,  has  large  snefonner. 

The  Sundal  range,  east  of  the  fjord  of  the  same  came,  has 
largo  snefonner. 

The  Roradals  fjelds,  the  highest  mountain  of  which  is  Stor- 
hogda,  6500  feet,  possess  large  numbers  of  snefonner. 

The  Homing  fjelds  have  large  snefonner,  which  extend  as 
far  as  Strjn. 

The  Juatedalsbneen,*  the  largest  of  all  the  fonner  of  Scan- 
dinavia, is  situated  between  the  Nord  fjord  and  the  great 
Sogne  fjord,  and  covers  a  space  of  eighty-two  English  square 
miles. 

Lom's  range,  east  of  Justedal,  with  several  snefonner. 

The  Lang  fjelds,  which  include  a  number  of  mountain 
ranges,  with  snefonner. 

On  the  Jotun,  the  wildest  and  highest  group  of  Scandinavian 
mountains,  are   found  numbers  of  large  fields  of  perpetual 

The  Hardanger  range,  witli  a  row  of  large  snefonner. 

The  Kiildal  and  Ilallingdal  grou^JS  have  several  snefonner. 

The  Folgefonn,  on  Siirfjord,  a  branch  of  the  Hardanger,  is 
the  most  southerly  snefonn,  and  covers  fifteen  English  square 
miles, 

There  are,  besides,  numbers  of  small  snow-fields  scattered 
here  and  there. 

The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  varies;  On  the  island  of  Sei- 
land,  in  Finmarken,  lat.  70*  30',  it  is  at  2SS0  feet  above  the 
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sea ;  in  the  mountains  of  Dovre,  lat.  62°  30',  at  5200  feet ; 
on  the  peninsula  of  Justedal,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
principal  ridge,  in  Lodalen ;  Nordfjord,  lat.  61°  47',  4030  feet; 
in  Befringsdalen  Julster,  lat.  61°  32',  3570  feet ;  in  Lundedalen 
Julster,  lat.  61°  32',  it  is  as  low  as  in  lat.  70°  30  in  Seiland, 
2860  feet ;  at  the  end  of  Esef jord  Tjugum,  lat.  61°  17',  4070 
feet ;  in  Vetlef jorden  Tjugum,  lat.  61°  22',  3580  feet ;  in  Bo- 
jumdalen  Fjseriand,  lat.  61°  30',  it  is  found  lower  than  on  the 
most  northern  part  of  Scandinavia,  2470  feet;  in  Langeda- 
len  Hafslo,  lat.  61°  24',  3360  feet ;  in  Tunsbergdalen-Justedal, 
lat.  61°  30',  4570  feet ;  in  Justedal  (inland),  lat.  61°  34',  4650 
feet ;  in  the  Jotun  f jelds,  for  that  northern  part  south  of  Ot- 
tavandet,  lat.  61°  40',  4610  feet ;  in  Folgefonn,  with  Eidesnu- 
ten,  south-west  of  Odde  Vand,  lat.  60°  3',  3440  feet ;  in  Blft- 
dalsholmene,  lat.  59°  55',  3940  feet ;  in  Gjerdesdalen,  lat.  61°  8', 
2480  feet,  but  becomes  higher  as  the  glacier  retires.  The  glac- 
ier coming  nearest  to  the  sea  next  after  the  Jokel  is  the  Sup- 
hellebraeen,  on  the  Fjserland,  the  lowest  border  of  which  is 
about  175  feet. 

The  glaciers  are  found  as  far  south  as  lat.  61°  20'.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  country  and  the  climate  of  Norway  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  formation  of  snow-fields  and  glaciers. 
Almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  latter  are  found  within  the  western 
range  of  the  peninsula,  not  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sea. 
Mountains  are  great  condensers  of  the  moisture  brought  by 
the  winds  from  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  ac- 
cording to  their  height  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  large 
fields  of  perpetual  snow  of  Norway  form  immense  plateaus, 
in  which  a  peak  or  ridge  occasionally  shows  itself. 

The  study  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  glacier  impresses 
one  with  the  vast  amount  of  time  required  for  its  rise  and 
progress.  After  a  certain  height,  on  some  of  the  mountains, 
the  snow  which  falls  during  the  year  never  entirely  melts ;  the 
amount  remaining,  to  which  new  layers  are  added  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  course  of  time  forms  an  accumulation  of  immense 
depth,  the  source  of  the  glacier.  If  the  weather  were  always 
cold,  and  the  snow  always  crisp,  the  formation  of  a  glacier 
would  be  impossible,  as  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  course  of  time 
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would  attain  a  fabnlons  height.  As  a  rule,  great  falls  of  snow 
always  occur  with  a  temperature  a  little  below  freezing-point. 
Heat  is  required  for  the  formation  of  a  glacier. 

These  snow-fields  of  Scandinavia  during  the  summer  months 
are  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  long-continued  sun- 
shine, on  account  of  their  being  so  far  north ;  and  at  that  time 
the  thaw  of  the  ice  and  snow  is  very  great.  In  the  spring 
and  beginning  of  the  autumn  great  waste  takes  place  from  the 
rains;  the  water  from  the  melting  snow  filters  through  the 
layers,  and  freezing  cements  the  particles,  and  the  lower  layers 
are  by  pressure  converted  into  solid  ice.  If  the  waste  of  the 
ice  that  melts  every  year  exceeds  the  annual  replenishment  by 
snow,  the  glacier  must  naturally  become  smaller,  and  retires 
instead  of  advancing ;  if  there  is  less  waste  by  melting  than 
the  supply,  then  the  glacier  will  advance.  Advancing  and 
retiring  glaciers  are  found  to  this  day  in  Norway,  while  for 
years  past  those  of  Switzerland  are  retiring.  In  Scandinavia 
the  glaciers  are  more  numerous  and  largest  south  of  the  arctic 
circle. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    SOGNE    FJOED. 

The  Sogne. — ^Entrance  to  the  Fjord. — Depth  of  the  Fjord. — Its  Lateral  Branches 
and  their  Depth. — Bonder  on  board  of  Steamers. — ^Third-class  Passengers. — Val- 
ley of  the  Fjords. — The  Fjsriand  Fjord. — Glaciers. — Leaving  the  Fjaerland. — The 
Sogndal  Fjord. — ^The  Sogndal  Valley. — Superb  Fjord  Scenery. — A  Beautiful 
Cone. — ^The  Lyster  Fjord. 

Of  all  the  fjords  of  Norway  none  can  rival  in  size,  grandeur, 
bold  outlines,  weird  and  sombre  landscape,  the  magnificent 
Sogne.  No  tourist  should  fail  to  sail  upon  its  waters.  The 
entrance,  which  is  formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Sulen  isl- 
ands and  others,  and  on  the  east  side  by  the  main-land,  is  at 
about  61°,  and  the  main  course  winds  its  way  inland  almost 
directly  east.  The  depth  of  the  sea  is  remarkable.  South 
of  Yttre  Sulen  it  is  about  600  feet  deep ;  farther  inland,  be- 
tween Big  Store  Hilleo  and  Stevsundo,  1584  feet ;  a  little  far- 
ther up  it  diminishes  to  1200  and  900  feet,  and  immediately 
south  of  Bo  Church  it  attains  the  enormous  depth  of  3980 
feet ;  north  of  Arnef jord  Church,  3222  feet ;  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Aurland,  3766  feet ;  and  just  south  of  Kaupanger,  2964 
feet.  The  branch  fjords  are  much  narrower,  but  their  depth 
of  water  is  also  very  great.  The  Sogndal,  at  its  entrance, 
which  is  narrow,  is  132  feet  deep,  but  about  midway  is  1194 
feet,  thence  becoming,  near  its  end,  216  feet  deep.  The  Lyster 
is  at  its  entrance  2170  feet  deep;  half-way,  1176  feet;  towards 
its  end,  276  feet.  Even  in  the  Aardal  and  the  Lserdal,  which 
form  the  upper  end  of  the  Sogne,  the  sea  in  the  former  is 
840  feet,  and  in  the  latter  780  feet.  The  average  breadth 
of  the  Sogne  varies  from  three  or  four  to  about  two  miles, 
and  its  length  in  a  direct  line  is  over  three  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, or  a  distance  of  about  eighty-four  miles,  with  its  windings. 
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There  are  several  lateral  branches  extending  north  ana 
south,  besides  deep  bays  or  coves.  On  the  northern  shore  are 
the  Vadeiui  and  FjierlandB,  the  latter  fourteen  miles  long;  the 
Sogndal,  ten  miles,  and  the  Ljeter,  twenty-four  miles.  On 
the  southern  shore  are  Brekke,  the  Arne,  and  the  AurUnd, 
the  latter  being  sixteen  miles  long,  with  its  branch,  the  Nterci, 
about  six  miles.  No  description  can  give  to  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  magniticenee  of  the  scenery  of  these  narrow 
lateral  fjords  of  the  Sognc. 

On  a  beautiful  day,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  I  found  my- 
self for  the  second  time  in  the  quaint  city  of  Bergen,  waiting 
on  the  Sqnare  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  steamer  whicli  was 
to  convey  me  to  the  Sogne,  my  purpose  being  to  stop  at  some 
convenient  point  on  tlie  way,  and  wander  thence  wherever 
my  fancy  might  lead  me.  The  sail  from  the  city  and  back  re- 
quires four  days,  and  steamers  start  twice  a  week.  The  crowd 
began  to  gather,  and  boat  after  boat  left  the  shore,  loaded  with 
people.  After  the  usual  confusion  of  a  starting  steamer,  we 
got  under  way. 

Leaving  the  citj,  the  steamer  winds  its  way  northward  for 
about  sixty  miles  in  the  midst  of  wild  scenery.  The  forepart 
of  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  passengers,  mostly  farmers  and 
tisheru[ien,going  home  with  trunks,  baskets,  and  hampers.  The 
women  and  young  people  were  especially  lively,  for  many  had 
been  to  Bergen  for  the  first  time,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
city  that  had  appeared  so  large  to  them.  Such  fine  stores,  so 
many  pretty  things,  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  they  had 
been  buying  a  number  of  articles. 

There  is  one  thing  a  bondc  will  never  do,  no  matter  how 
rich  he  may  be,  and  that  is  to  buy  a.first-clasa  ticket ;  for  him 
money  expended  in  such  a  manner  is  utterly  wasted,  over 
which  he  would  mourn  for  a  long  time.  Not  that  he  is  mean, 
for  he  is  far  from  it;  but  he  prefers  to  spend  the  money  for 
value  received — that  is,  to  treat  his  friends  on  the  passage.  He 
has  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  mingle  with  the  people  of 
the  cities,  many  of  whom,  here  as  elsewhere,  look  down  on 
these  tillers  of  the  soil,  making  fun  of  their  clothes  and  man- 
ners, and  refusing  to  mix  with  them,  even  on  the  deck,  through 
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fear  that  their  staoding  iu  society  might  be  lowered.  Be- 
sides, if  a  farmer  were  inclined  to  take  a  first-clasa  ticket,  he 
would  refrain  from  doing  so,  lest  he  should  he  ridiculed  by 
hie  friends,  who  would  think  that  he  was  putting  on  airg,  and 
wanted  to  appear  like  a  herre  (gentleman).  In  tine  weather 
the  third-class  or  deck  passage  is  good  enough  for  him  and 
liis  family;  iu  case  of  etornia  or  cold  weatlier,  he  gives  a 
sigh  when  compelled  to  take  tlie  second  cabin,  where  he 
finds  a  comfortable  shelter  but  no  state-rooms ;  plain  wooden 
benches  and  tables  constitute  the  furniture,  and  upon  these 
and  on  the  floor  they  rest  the  best  way  they  can.  But  the 
majority  keep  awake  all  night.  The  second  cabin  is  usually 
tilled  with  tobacco-smoke,  through  which  you  distinguish  a 
very  jolly  crowd,  who,  with  those  on  deck,  certainly  have  the 
best  time  on  board ;  they  laugh  and  joke,  play  cards,  eat,  and 
seem  bound  to  enjoy  themselves  before  returning  to  the  farm 
and  hard  work.  Many  are  going  home  quite  happy  with  their 
sales  or  purchases.  The  invariable  question  in  Norway  is, 
"How  much  does  it  costf  for  the  people  want  to  know  the 
price  of  everything. 

It  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  mingle  with  these 
bonder  on  board  the  steamers,  and  get  an  insight  iuto  their 
character  —  to  do  what  they  did,  and  be  like  one  of  them ; 
many  an  hour  have  I  thus  passed  pleasantly,  and  many  a  kind 
friend  have  I  made  in  this  manner. 

The  route  to  the  Sogne  fjord  is  among  so  many  islands  that 
it  often  seems  as  if  you  were  sailing  on  a  river;  the  scenery  at 
times  is  extremely  tine.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  un- 
inhabited ;  now  and  then  the  sea  is  so  completely  land-locked 
tliat  it  appears  as  if  the  journey  was  ended,  when  suddenly 
comes  into  view  an  ojtening,  and  another  broad  expanse  of  wa- 
ter stretches  in  the  distance ;  the  channel  is  sometimes  so  nar- 
row and  tortnons  that  the  vessel  almost  touches  the  rocks. 

The  steamers  seldom  come  alongside  a  wharf,  they  simply 
lay-to.  A  large  boat  starts  from  the  shore  to  bring  iu  or  take 
off  the  cargo.  Numbers  of  smaller  craft  come  with  passen- 
gers, and  take  those  who  are  to  land — often  an  indescribable 
confueion  takes  place;  the  boats  jolt  against  each  other;  the 
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people  slioiit  one  to  anotbor ;  goodg,  horses,  cows,  elieep,  pas- 
sengers are  going  or  coining  at  the  earae  time  trunks  are  pass- 
ed np  aiid  down  tlie  narrow  gangway.  Here  a  party  leap 
from  boat  to  boat  till  they  coma  to  the  right  one — a  man  hur- 
ries back  to  recover  something  he  forgot — a  woman  urges  on 
her  husband,  who  is  still  on  deck,  fearing  that  they  may  be 
left.  An  individual  reaches  the  vessel  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion from  the  excitement  produced  by  the  fear  of  missing  the 
steamer;  ho  had  in  his  haste  tumbled  down  into  a  woman's 
lap,  who,  instead  of  getting  angry,  laughed  heartily.  From  a 
boat  men  balloo  in  vain  to  the  captain  to  stop.  What  I  ad- 
mired was  the  urbanity  of  all  the  officers.  In  the  tumult,  no 
matter  how  annoyed  they  may  have  been,  no  profane  language 
from  their  lips  fell  harshly  upon  the  ear. 

In  about  six  hours  from  Bergen  the  entrance  of  the  Sogne 
is  reached,  where  it  is  six  or  seven  miles  wide.  Skirting  the 
southern  shore  you  pass  a  grand  mass  of  i-ocks.  The  Soguofest 
(the  castle  of  the  Sogne)  is  very  bold  in  its  outline,  and  appar- 
ently forming  two  sides  of  a  square.  The  scenery  spread  be- 
fore the  traveller  is  superb,  a  panorama  ever  changing  in  its 
views  of  snow-topped  mountains:  in  the  north  the  Justcdal 
glaciers,  towering  mountaina  in  the  east,  in  the  south  the  snow- 
tields  of  Frcsvik.  The  vegetation  improves  as  you  penetrate 
inland ;  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  bills  arc  clad  with 
woods.  <Jn  the  northern  side  is  a  narrow  fjord,  on  the  shores 
of  which,  at  its  upper  end,  is  the  hamlet  of  Vadeira,  with  its 
white-painted  houses  and  two  or  three  farms.  The  steamer 
here  stops  at  a  wharf  to  land  passengers  and  discharge  cargo. 
Here  a  high-road  leads  northward  to  the  Fordc  fjord  and  to 
the  Julster  Vand, 

The  valleys  by  the  fjords  are  often  qnite  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  contrasting  singularly  with  the  barren  mountains 
which  surround  them.  Fram  the  wat«r  tliey  appeared  to  fonn 
an  oval  baeiu  with  a  ravine  at  the  end,  towanis  which  the 
mountain-sides  filoped  gently, evidently  hollowed  by  the  agency 
ivf  ice  and  water.  Sometimes  two  ravines  entered  the  valley 
like  radiating  branches.  At  the  base  of  the  niotintjiins  the  ter- 
races rose  one  upon  the  other  to  the  number  of  three  or  four. 
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At  aboat  sixty  miles  from  its  entrance  the  Sogne  seems 
suddenly  to  end  at  the  base  of  high  mountains;  it  sharply 
turns  northward,  and  the  island  of  Evamso  is  passed,  and  a 
few  miles  farther  the  main  fjord  runs  once  more  eastward, 
while  to  the  north  is  the  entrance  of  the  Fjeerland,  the  first 
large  branch  of  the  Sogne. 

The  steamer  stops  at  the  thrifty  hamlet  of  Balholmen,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  Yangsnses,  the  scene  of  Frithiof  s  "  Saga." 
Sombre  is  the  Fjserland  with  its  mountains,  glaciers,  and  its 
wild  scenery.  Streams  fed  by  the  melted  snow  and  the  ice 
run  down  on  every  side.  In  the  mountains  above  are  the 
Langedals  and  the  Bjome  glaciers,  rising  to  4500  and  4780 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  little  farther  north,  on  the  west  side, 
are  the  Svflere  and  Vetle  fjords,  between  mountains,  the  high- 
est of  which,  the  Oatneskri,  rises  5000  feet.  At  the  end  of 
the  Vetle  fjord  there  is  a  road  of  a  few  miles,  leading  to  the 
great  ice-field  of  Justedalfonn.  As  you  sail  farther  inland 
still  higher  mountains  loom  up  on  both  sides  of  the  fjord — the 
Melsnipa,  5620  feet ;  the  Gunvords  and  Stendals  glaciers,  5200 
feet.  The  water  is  of  a  peculiar  opaque  light  green,  showing 
the  effect  of  the  numerous  streams  from  the  ice.  Three  val- 
leys diverge  from  the  lowlands  at  the  end  of  this  fjord ;  the 
two  most  interesting  are  the  Suphelle  and  the  Boyum.  The 
first  is  a  long,  narrow  ravine,  enclosed  between  rugged  moun- 
tains ;  its  glacier,  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  is  fed  from 
the  slides  of  another,  with  which  it  has  no  direct  communica- 
tion, the  masses  of  ice  falling  from  a  height  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet.  The  Boyum  is  west  of  Suphelle.  The  moun- 
tains are  steep,  with  birch -trees  to  a  great  elevation,  above 
which  is  the  glacier. 

In  the  year  1868  a  large  number  of  avalanches  occurred 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  occasioning  loss  of  life  and 
property.  On  the  FjsBrland,  on  the  west  side,  one  descended 
of  such  a  size  that  it  formed  a  bridge  over  the  fjord — at 
that  point  five  thousand  feet  wide — upon  which  the  people 
crossed.  If  I  had  not  been  told  this  by  several  trustworthy 
persons,  I  would  not  have  believed  it,  so  incredible  does  it  ap- 
pear. 
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Leaviug  tlie  Fjajrland  and  again  ascending  the  Sogne  fjord, 
tbe  scenery  becomes  more  cheerful — woods,  fields,  and  mead- 
ows, hamlets  and  farms,  are  more  numerous ;  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  the  woods  crowning  even  some  of  the  lower  hills. 
llere  is  the  hamlet  of  Fejos,  while  the  Fresvik  snow-field,  ris- 
ing 5000  feet,  towers  over  all.  On  the  northern  shore,  almost 
opposite,  ia  Lekanger,  the  largest  congregation  of  farms  I  had 
seen  on  the  fjord.  Two  streams  from  the  Griudsdal  and  Hen- 
jumdal  —  two  valleys  a  few  miles  apart,  both  formed  by  the 
Gunvord  glacier,  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level  — empty  into 
the  sea  here,  and  give  water-power  to  numerous  grist-mills. 

A  few  miles  farther  np,  on  the  northern  shore,  is  tlie  Sogn- 
dals  fjord,  with  its  weird  scenery,  its  fruitful  tracts,  and  trans- 
verse valleys,  over  which  farms  are  scattered.  The  sea  here  is 
also  discolored  by  tlie  streams  from  the  glacier.  In  the  moun- 
tains are  found  numerous  saiters.  The  village  of  Sogudal  pos- 
sesses a  number  of  houses,  built  close  together,  and  here  the 
steamers  stop  at  a  wharf.  The  population  is  about  five  hun- 
dred. Tho  district  is  celebrated  for  orchards  of  apples,  and 
also  for  its  gammel  ost  (old  cheese),  which,  when  old  enongh,  is 
the  strongest  known,  and,  after  one  gets  accustomed  to  cat  it, 
an  excellent  appetizer. 

From  the  Sogndal  the  scenery  of  the  Sogne  is  superb.  On 
the  northern  shore  rises  Storchog,  3830  feet — opposite,  Blejen, 
5400  feet ;  and  the  fjord  between  them  is  about  two  miles  wide 
and  2900  feet  deep.  Many  of  the  mountains  rising  from  the 
fjord  are  torn ;  in  some  places  birch,  fir,  or  pines  are  seen  to  a 
great  height;  a  solitary  farm, a  saw  or  grist-mill, meets  the 
eyes.  Fifteen  miles  above  the  Sogndal  fjord,  on  the  northern 
shore,  are  the  small  hamlets  of  lower  and  upper  Amble,  and 
Kanpanger  church.  These  are  situated  on  the  shores  of  a 
lovely  bay,  of  oval  shape.  The  lower  hills  slope  gently  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  are  clad  with  woods  to  their  very  tops; 
wliile  groves  of  different  trees,  the  elm,  the  linden,  the  birch, 
and  other  trees,  grow  here  and  there.  Two  beautiful  streams 
fall  into  the  sea,  and  on  their  banks  arc  little  grist-mills. 
Meadows,  yellow  fields,  and  patches  of  potatoes  were  scat- 
tered around  the  farms.     On  a  sunny  day  the  place  is  ex- 
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qnisitely  beautiful.  How  many  of  these  picturesque  spots  oue 
finds  on  the  fjords :  they  burst  upon  you  when  least  expected. 
A  little  farther,  entering  the  Lyster  fjord,  one  beholds  a  beau- 
tiful and  extended  panorama  of  mountains  and  water.  Snow 
and  glaciers  meet  the  eyes  in  the  higher  regions;  while  a 
farm,  a  hamlet,  or  a  church,  shows  that  men  live  by  the  sea,  in 
the  midst  of  this  grand  and  stupendous  nature. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland,  on  a  promontory  on  the 
eastern  shore,  is  IJrnses,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the 
fjord  presents  itself,  with  its  ranges  of  hills  and  spurs  coming 
down  to  the  sea.  On  the  western  shore,  opposite  Umses,  is 
Solvom,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains. 
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TUE   Jl'STEDAL   fiNEBB^ER, 


ie  Jnrtedal  Glaciers.— V&al  Siiow-ficUs.— The  Jusledil  ValUy  and  ChaTuL^t 
Nygaard  Olacii'r.  —  FubeTg.  — Dirty  Fann-housea.  — Xot  PreiKMaeasing.  — Bed 
Sheds. — A  StDtw. — Appeamnce  of  Lodal'a  Gkcier. — A  Sup«1>  Ice.<*Tern.— 
M>rch  of  a  Glider. — A  Glacier  a  Rirer  of  Ice. — Motion  of  t.  GUder. — Moninea. 

—The  Stogeholt  GUcler. 

This  field  of  snow,  the  largest  in  Scandinavia,  covers  a  con- 
tinuous tract  of  over  eiglity-two  English  sqnare  miles,  its  depth 
in  many  places  reaching  1000  feet.  It  comprises  the  area 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nord  fjord,  on  the  south  by  the 
Sognc,  on  the  east  by  tho  Jnstcdal  valley,  and  on  the  weet  by 
the  SiJnd  fjord.  Its  lower  part  is  entirely  fringed  by  glaciers, 
which  flow  in  every  direction.  The  glaciers  in  the  FjsBrland 
fjord  are  three  miles  inland  ;  the  extremity  of  the  Boywm  be- 
ing about  400,  and  the  Suphelle  160  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie 
backbone  or  rocky  ridge  of  this  mass  of  snow  has  an  average 
height  of  5OO0  feet,  the  highest  point,  lying  between  Stryn  and 
Justedal  valley  (Lodalskaupos  peak),  reaching  a  height  of  6410 
feet  in  the  eastern  and  6110  in  tho  aonthern  part. 

At  tho  head  of  the  Ganpne  fjord,  on  the  Lyster,  is  the  val- 
ley of  tho  Justedal,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
glacier  which  overtops  its  mountains.  At  the  entrance  is  the 
hamlet  of  Riineid,  with  a  comfortable  inn,  where  horses  can  be 
procured.  A  narrow  road,  used  as  a  bridle-path,  and  passalile 
with  n  carifile  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  leads  to  the 
end  of  tho  valley.  About  fourteen  miles  from  Roneid  stands 
the  plain  parish  church  of  the  valley,  surrounded  by  a  rough 
stone  wall,  and  the  humble  church-yard  with  only  a  few  wood- 
en crosses.  The  adjacent  parsonage  has  a  small  garden  and  a 
few  patches  of  barley  and  potatoes,  and  may  be  sjiid  to  be  tho 
only  clean  and  comfortiible  place  in  the  vicinity. 
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A  few  miles  fartlier  on  is  the  Berset  glacier,  the  first  in 
the  valley,  sud  near  it  is  the  poor  hamlet  of  Nygnard.  From 
the  ileep-blue  cavern  at  the  base  of  this  glacier  Howed  with 
great  force  a  dirty  stream  into  tlje  valley,  and  close  to  the  icy 
edge  was  a  parallel  line  of  boulders,  stones,  and  sand,  left  be- 
hind by  the  retiring  mass.  Beyond  this  were  several  other 
transverse  ridges,  formed  by  similar  deposits,  showing  that  the 
glacier  is  fast  retirinir.  Two  or  three  Utile  streams  had  worn 
channr'--  ''■■  "  ■-■  ■■-■  .  -.-;.l  water  was  trie-Vtinir  all  along  tlio  sides. 


After  a  pony  ride  of  twenty-ciglit  miles  I  came  to  Faaberg, 
the  last  hamlet  of  the  valley,  containing  several  well-stocked 
farms,  and  enrrounded  by  verdant  fields  and  meadows.  The 
hilla  were  clad  with  birches  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the 
npper  part  of  the  platean  was  crowned  with  snow  and  fringed 
with  ice.  The  comforts  were  very  few,  the  houses  uncleanly, 
and  the  fare  very  poor  fur  those  not  accnstomej  to  "  rough  it." 
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Fleas  were  abundant,  as  in  a  great  many  other  districts  of 
Norway,  and  here  proved  quite  a  plagoe.  Most  of  tlie  females 
were  at  the  Bteter,  bo  that  at  the  farm  where  I  stayed  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbor  came  and  prepared  my  meals,  consisting 
every  day  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  milk.  I  was  hon- 
ored with  a  cotton  table-cloth,  which  had  been  nsed  before,  as  n 
large  egg-spot  of  the  size  of  my  hand  was  unpleasantly  appar- 
ent. That  thia  table-cloth  was  used  at  night  as  a  sheet  on  my 
bed  over  the  hay  was  certain,  as  the  large  egg  spot  waa  there ; 
in  the  morning  this  sheet  did  duty  once  more  as  a  table-cloth, 
and  continued  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  table  and  the 
bed  alternately  till  my  departure.  This  hamlet  was  one  of  the 
few  places  where  I  found  the  prices  exorbitant,  even  to  ex- 
tortion. To  these  people  every  tourist  of  foreign  birth  ia  a 
mine  of  gold  for  them  to  work. 

From  Faaberg  the  path  was  extremely  rugged.  The  cease- 
less noise  of  the  rushing  river,  formed  chiefly  by  the  glaciers 
of  Bjurnesteg,  Lodal,  and  Stegeholt,  at  times  was  so  great  as  to 
drown  the  voice. 

Above  the  Bjiimesteg  glacier  was  a  sfcter  witli  nnmerous 
small  houses,  and  nunibera  of  women  and  children  were  in 
charge  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  The  people  were  kind- 
hearted,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  a  draught  of  milk  before 
leaving.  Winding  our  way  for  awhile  through  meadows  and 
woods,  we  saw  in  the  distance,  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  Stege- 
holt and  Lodala  glaciers ;  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  C410  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  that  wild  valley  was  the  usual 
moraine,  with  rounded  stones,  pebbles,  and  sand,  left  by  the 
retiring  glaciers.  The  streams  from  them  divide  and  meet 
again  ;  the  current  was  very  strong,  and  the  water  so  dirty  that 
our  Uoraes  were  almost  afraid  to  cross.  One  would  naturally 
think,  not  knowing  the  laws  which  govern  the  movement  of  a 
glacier,  that  a  stream  created  by  the  melting  of  pure  ice  could 
only  produce  the  clearest  water ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
nature  of  a  glacier  prevents  any  other  sort  of  stream,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown.  In  June,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
these  streams  arc  nnfordable.  The  Lodal  glacier  was  covered 
with  dirt,  atones,  and  debris  from  the  mountain-side.     Its  cav- 
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em  was  by  far  the  finest  and  longest  that  I  had  seen,  being 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide ;  from  it  a  turbid  river  rushed  with 
great  force.  The  beauty  of  this  cavern  cannot  be  adequately 
xlescribed — the  blue  color  of  the  ice  gradually  became  deeper, 
finally  merging  into  an  intense  inky-blue.  Owing  to  the  great 
pressure,  every  air- bubble  had  been  expelled,  and  the  whole 
mass  was  clear  and  transparent ;  the  cavern  appeared  like  a 
tunnel  cut  through  a  mountain  of  sapphire.  Unfortunately, 
I  could  not  explore  it,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  and  ve- 
locity of  the  water,  as  it  ran  between  two  stone  ridges,  split 
by  the  ice.  The  retiring  glacier  had  uncovered  part  of  a  spur 
or  hill  of  gneiss,  which  had  obstructed  its  march,  and  which 
was  split  into  several  enormous  parts,  which  were  still  in  con- 
tact with  each  other.  A  considerable  number  of  boulders 
were  resting  on  the  frozen  mass,  some  supported  on  pillars  of 
ice,  which  were  prevented  from  melting  by  the  protecting 
shade  of  the  stones.  In  places  the  glacier  was  white,  not 
from  snow,  but  in  consequence  of  the  cracking  of  its  surface 
and  the  numerous  air-cells.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Lodal 
had  formerly  been  much  lower  down  the  valley,  and  that  the 
transverse  glaciers  we  had  met  on  the  way  were  once  its  lat- 
eral branches,  the  whole  forming  a  single  vast  frozen  river, 
reaching  the  sea,  retiring,  advancing,  and  again  retiring.  Thus 
the  ice  ground  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocks;  the  same 
marks  were  visible,  left  by  that  which  had  retired  the  year 
before.  I  heard  a  rumbling  sound,  and  had  hardly  raised  my 
eyes  when  a  huge  stone  from  the  glacier  rolled  within  a  few 
feet  of  me,  and  I  had  hardly  seated  myself  the  second  time 
when  I  saw  another  stone  roll  down,  carrying  with  it  in  its 
flight  several  lesser  ones. 

A  glacier  is  not  an  immovable  mass,  closely  attached  to  the 
mountains,  but  a  body  slowly  impelled  forward  by  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  upper  portions.  On  its  way  the  mass  slides 
down,  grinding  its  rocky  bed,  thus  deepening  and  enlarging  its 
channel  day  by  day ;  its  silent  power,  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
carries  with  it  whatever  has  been  buried  in  the  icy  stream, 
such  as  stones  that  have  fallen  from  the  mountain-sides,  earth, 
and  sand,  which  combine  to  render  the  water  turbid,  and  to 
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form  the  moniiiics.  It  has  the  character  of  a  stream ;  it  is  a 
moving  river  of  ice,  fed  from  the  Snebrseer,  or  perpetual  bqow- 
£elds  above,  modifying  or  creating  its  channel,  eroding  valleys, 
often  covering  vast  areas — an  agent  of  great  destructive  power. 
The  motion  of  a  glacier,  being  due  largely  to  expanEJoa 
from  tho  consequraccs  of  its  melting,  is  slower  at  night  than 
during  the  day,  and  iu  ^vinte^  than  iu  summer;  the  movement 
is  greater  in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides,  where  it  is  held  in 
check  by  friction,  and  also  more  eluggisli  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  A  glacier  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  sinuosities 
and  unevonness  of  its  bed,  expanding  or  contracting  like  the 
waters  of  a  river,  and  will  precipitate  itself  over  a  ledge,  mak- 
ing a  cascade  of  lee:  these  I  have  seen  in  almost  every  glacier 
of  Norway.  The  ice  ia  often  broken  transversely,  the  moraines 
are  engulfed  in  the  crevasses  and  lost.  The  main  glacial  Btream 
starts  with  a  moraine  on  each  aide ;  long  dark  bauds  rniecd  above 
the  ice  are  formed  by  the  stones  and  earth  which  have  fallen 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Leaps  of  stones  and  debris  we  find  at  the  bases  of  mountains, 
and  in  many  ravines  and  valleys.  These  lateral,  or  marginal, 
moraines  vary  in  height,  according  to  tho  amount  of  the  dejws- 
its  massed  together,  and  to  the  time  of  their  formation;  they 
range  from  a  few  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  hut  never  nmch 
more,  for  there  is  no  time  for  accnmnlation ;  the  material  ia 
collected  as  the  ice  moves  downward,  and  the  motion  of  the 
Norwegian  glacier  may  be  a  few  hundred  feet  a  year.  Tlieso 
moraines  stand  in  regular  ridgee,  and  are  slowly  and  surety 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  glacier;  their  origin,  by  tlie  materials, 
can  often  be  traced  back  for  great  distances.  As  the  frozen 
river  moves  onward,  it  is  joined  by  others,  all  uniting  in  one 
solid  mass;  the  moraines  meet  side  by  side,  and  remain  dis- 
tinct on  the  journey  down.  Tho  number  of  these  moraines 
indicates  how  many  branch  streams  have  united  with  the  main 
trunk.  Sometimes  a  glacier  Is  compelled  to  make  its  way 
through  a  narrow  defile;  then  the  mass  of  ice  contracts,  and 
becomes  deeper,  and  a  grinding  process  takes  place  on  tlie 
sides  and  at  the  base  witli  immense  force;  many  valleys  wiih 
Iicr]X!ndicular  walls  have  been  formed  in  this  manner. 
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Not  far  from  Lodal  is  the  very  interesting  glacier  of  Stege- 
holt,  reached  by  again  fording  the  Lodal  River.  The  end  of 
this  glacier  is  narrow,  and  the  ice  comes  through  a  contracted 
gorge,  choked  with  large  stones,  which  prevented  me  from  see- 
ing the  terminal  cavern.  A  bridge  could  easily  have  been 
bailt  over  the  stream,  but  in  those  districts  there  is  no  one  to 
undertake  such  a  work,  and  no  one  to  guide  you  over  the  ice. 

On  the  left  bank,  to  a  certain  height,  birch-trees  were  abun- 
dant, and  there  was  a  dense  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  ice.  Here,  also,  I  saw  evidence  that  the  ice 
had  much  diminished  that  year.  Numerous  large  boulders, 
forming  longitudinal  moraines,  were  stranded  along  its  sides. 
The  crevasses  indicated  a  powerful  strain ;  through  the  cracks, 
which  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  glacier,  you  could  see 
the  deep-blue  color,  growing  darker  and  darker  with  the  in- 
creasing depth. 

We  have  now  given  a  description  of  retiring  glaciers.  Fur- 
ther on  we  will  speak  of  those  which  advance  with  an  irresisti- 
ble power. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Two  FteuMit  AeqiMlntRnceB. — An  Inviialinn  lo  rhit  Krakengaftrd. — Arrinl  tt 
the  Fann. — A  Venerablo  Hoet. — A  Faniilj  Gathering. — A  Lady  from  HolUnd. — 
A  Game  of  Croquet. — Delicious  Fruits, — A  GtMitleman's  Home. — Life  by  tha 
Fjord.  —  Iiiduslrioua  Families.  —  SeftDdioaviaa  Hospitalitj. —  Parting  Diuner. — 
Furewell  to  Kroltensuard. 

On  a  warm  July  daj  I  was  crossing  the  Lvster  fjord  on  my 
way  to  Krokengaard,  on  the  eastern  shore,  almost  opposite 
the  Gaupne  fjord,  at  tlie  head  of  wliich  is  the  valley  of  Jaste- 
dal.  There  whs  not  a  breath  of  wind,  nor  a  ripple  on  the  eea; 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  boat  with  great  power,  and 
my  two  boatmen  were  bathed  in  perspiration.  Krokengaard 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  and  its  buildings  were  enr- 
rounded  by  trees  and  golden  fields  of  nearly  ripe  barley ;  lir 
and  bircli  trees  grew  to  a  great  height  on  the  monntaine,  whose 
tops  were  hidden  by  fleecy  clouds.  Tlie  situation  of  this  old 
homestead  was  well  chosen,  as  there  was  no  danger  from  ava- 
lanches of  snow  or  rock. 

My  invitation  to  visit  this  place  was  characteristic  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  country.  A  few  days  before,  on  board  the 
steamer,  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  ladies — sisters; 
women  can  always  travel  safely  alone  in  the  country,  and  are 
snro  of  meeting  with  respectful  consideration.  I  had  been  in- 
vited by  them  to  visit  their  uncle,  who,  they  were  snre,  would 
receive  me  with  great  pleasure ;  they  seemed  sorrj*  for  me, 
thinking  that  I  must  feel  very  lonely — a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  travelling  in  almost  uninhabited  districts,  living  with  the 
poorest  people,  eating  eoaree  food,  and  enduring  many  hard- 
ships. The  elder  was  a  doctor's  wife,  living  near  Bergen,  and, 
with  her  sister,  was  on  her  way  to  Krokengaard,  tlieir  node's 
place,  on  a  summer  visit.    Their  last  words  to  me,  as  they 
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stepped  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  into  the  boat,  had  been : 
*'  Do  not  fail  to  come  to  Krokengaard  on  your  return ;"  this 
was  said  with  that  peculiar  Norwegian  accent  and  soft  voice 
which  made  the  English  they  spoke  sound  the  more  pleasantly. 

As  we  neared  the  shore  the  sound  of  our  oars  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  who  were  working  in  the  fields.  We 
landed  at  a  sheltered  spot,  where  a  boat  lay  stranded  on  the 
sand,  and  made  our  way  by  a  wide  path  through  fields  and 
meadows  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  low  stone  wall  sur- 
rounding a  garden.  Opening  the  gate,  I  entered  an  orchard 
of  apple  and  cherry  trees,  both  loaded  with  fine  fruit  of  differ- 
ent species ;  there  were  also  plums,  currants,  and  gooseberries. 
The  walks  were  lined  with  bushes  in  full  bloom,  and  the  place 
was  filled  with  birds  w^hich  had  come  to  feed  upon  the  fruits. 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  the  old-fashioned  white  farm-house, 
a  young  lady  presented  herself,  of  whom  I  inquired  if  Captain 
Gerhard  Mimthe  was  at  home.  I  was  ushered  into  a  room, 
where  I  found  a  handsome  white-haired  gentleman  engaged 
in  reading,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  came  forward  and  wel- 
comed me  in  that  courteous  Norwegian  manner  which  made 
me  at  once  feel  quite  at  ease ;  his  young  wife,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  also  received  me  very  kindly  ;  from  the  library,  where  I 
had  been  entertained,  I  was  led  into  the  parlor,  where  several 
ladies  were  chatting,  busy  with  their  needle- work.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  two  daughters  by  a  former  marriage — fine-looking 
young  ladies — and  recognized  among  the  company  my  two 
companions  of  the  steamer,  who,  as  I  could  see  by  the  warm 
reception  accorded  me,  had  spoken  about  my  coming ;  by  their 
pleasant  smiles  I  knew  they  had  not  forgotten  me.  After  a 
general  introduction,  wine  and  cake  were  offered,  and  the  vener- 
able captain,  looking  at  me,  said,  "Welcome  to  Krokengaard," 
and  we  bowed  to  each  other.  There  was  something  so  pleas- 
ant, so  frank,  and  so  amiable  in  the  manners  of  every  one,  that 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  is  apt  to  come  over  one  when 
first  entering  the  house  as  an  entire  stranger  soon  disappeared^ 

"  We  are  all  to  dine,"  said  the  host, "  with  my  brother  and 
sister,  at  their  home,  and  you  will  go  with  us.  You  will  be 
welcome  there  also."    The  brother,  a  bachelor,  welcomed  me 
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ill  Frencli,  and  t!ie  sister  in  Norwegian.  They  liad  invited 
all  tbe  rncmberB  of  the  family  for  the  day.  The  captain  took 
my  arm  as  we  entered  the  dining-room;  the  Norwegians  hav- 
ing no  smiirgJls,  the  dinner  began  at  once.  The  captain  took 
the  head  of  the  table,  being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  while  I 
was  on  the  right  of  tlie  host,  and  a  niece  by  marriage,  a  lady 
from  Holland,  waa  on  his  left;  her  husband, a  nephew,  an  ar- 
tist living  IB  Diiaaeldorf,  hud  come  here  on  his  wedding  tour, 
to  see  once  more  the  old  homestead ;  the  brother  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  the  sister  in  the  centre.  The  dinner  was 
good  and  substantial,  and  a  sheep  had  been  killed  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  claret  was  served,  and  the  first  toast  of  welcome  was 
given  in  my  honor  by  the  owner  of  Krokengaard  in  a  com- 
plimentary speech.  We  spoke  seven  languages  at  table — Low- 
Datch,  which  some  of  the  young  ladies  had  learned  in  order 
to  converse  with  their  cousin — FrenchiEnglisb,  German,  Swed- 
ish, and  Latin.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  education  of  the 
well-to-do  people  of  Norway.  Each  person  present,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  understood,  more  or  less,  at  least  three  lan- 
guages besides  their  own ;  some  understood  the  whole  seven, 
and  others  in  addition;  we  had  many  a  good  langh,  for  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if  we  had  come  from  the  Tower  of  Bubel, 
such  was  the  eonfnsiou  of  tongues.  The  topics  of  conversa- 
tion were  very  varied,  showing  that  the  company  had  had  a 
wide  range  of  observation  and  culture. 

1  was  niucli  amused  with  the  Dutch  lady,  who  seemed  afraid 
that  I  did  not  recognize  her  nationality ;  several  times  she 
took  particular  pains  to  let  me  understand  that  she  was  from 
Holland,  and  that  Hollanders  were  very  unlike  Germans.  At 
that  time  the  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  poo|i1e  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  was  intensely  French ;  their  sympathy  for  France  was 
very  earnest,  and  they  almost  felt  as  if  the  war  was  in  part 
sustained  by  themselves;  this  feeling  was  exhibited  wherever 
I  travelled,  and  no  doubt  had  been  intensified  ly  tlie  Prusso- 
Danish  war. 

After  coEEee  and  an  exciting  game  of  croquet,  we  went  into 
a  little  orehard,  and  there  helped  ourselves  to  the  cherries,  ox- 
hearts,  currants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries;  this  was  a  rare 
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treat  to  me,  for  the  year  before  I  bad  not  tasted  anything  of 
the  kind,  as  in  most  districts  the  farmers  do  not  cultivate 
them.  I  did  not  wonder  that  Krokengaard  was  celebrated 
for  its  fruits.    The  plum-trees  were  loaded. 

My  room  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  fjord  and  the  snow- 
capped mountains  and  glaciers ;  in  the  morning  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  the  singing  of  the  birds,  which  are  never  disturbed  by 
guns  here,  though  their  depredations  are  considerable. 

The  quiet  of  these  Norwegian  farms  along  the  sea,  stand- 
ing alone  by  themselves,  is  very  striking.  They  often  occupy 
only  narrow  tracts  of  land  covering  the  rocks,  with  high  moun- 
tains at  their  back,  and  the  water  of  the  fjord  in  front ;  and 
with  good  land,  and  fir,  birch,  and  other  trees  growing  on  the 
declivities  or  the  tops  of  hills,  to  furnish  fuel ;  surrounded  by 
a  few  fields  and  meadows ;  the  sea  the  only  highway. 

At  some  distance  from  the  house  was  a  beautiful  stream 
of  clear  water,  coming  down  from  rock  to  rock  through  a 
transverse  narrow  gorge,  which  fell  perpendicularly,  from  a 
height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  then  the  stream  flowed  over 
a  bed  of  clear  gravel,  the  water  being  so  limpid  that  one  could 
have  counted  every  pebble  beneath.  Along  its  shores  are 
scattered  beautiful  white-trunked  birch-trees;  while  near  by 
was  the  dark  weather-beaten  house  of  the  working  farmer  of 
Krokengaard.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  higher  up,  was  a  lit- 
tle grist-mill,  used  for  grinding  the  grain  used  on  the  place. 
This  secluded  corner  by  the  stream  and  the  fall,  with  its  mead- 
ows, woods,  and  rocks,  was  the  prettiest  spot  on  the  farm. 
Many  such  a  picture  as  that  of  Krokengaard  is  to  be  found 
along  the  fjords  of  Norway. 

Captain  Gerhard  Munthe,  owner  of  the  estate,  enjoyed  a 
literary  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  for  he  had  written 
a  good  history  of  Norway  in  his  younger  days.  Often  two 
or  three  such  farms,  not  far  from  each  other,  belonging  to  the 
members  of  the  same  family,  are  together.  There  you  find 
the  comforts  and  the  refinements  which  education  brings.  The 
rooms  are  furnished  nicely,  though  plainly ;  every  part  of  the 
house  18  exceedingly  clean ;  the  larder  is  well  provided,  and 
there  is  always  a  little  stock  of  wine  in  the  cellar  for  the  use 
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of  f I'iuiids  wlieu  tiicj  call ;  the  servants  are  very  tidy ;  there 
IB  always  a  good  kitchen-garden;  flowers  are  cultivated  abiiu- 
dantly ;  the  orchard  is  carefully  kept ;  the  farm  buiUlings  aid 
the  fences  are  in  good  order;  the  cattle  fine;  the  fields  well 
ploughed;  and  there  is  throughout  a  high  order  of  cnltiva- 
tioii,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beaiilies  of  nature ;  th« 
trees  and  rocks  are  loved,  and  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
taken  of  the  picturesque  spot  are  eagerly  improved.  A  li:tle 
stitiioier- house  by  the  bluS;  a  bench  under  a  tree,  from  which 
a  tine  view  may  be  obtained ;  a  bathing-house  built  by  tlie 
sea,  or  by  the  mountain  brook;  a  well -painted  and  stanch 
boat,  in  which  to  row  and  &Bh ;  and  a  fine  sceter  back  in  the 
mountains,  are  among  the  nsual  appointinetits.  In  the  house 
there  is  generally  a  piano,  and  sometimes  a  harp,  a  guitar,  oi 
ii  violin,  for  music  is  cultivated.  There  is  also  a  little  library, 
a  Bible,  and  other  religious  works,  and  a  variety  of  useful  vol- 
umes. On  the  parlor  table  one  generally  sees  some  of  the 
latest  publications,  an  illustrated  paper  for  the  children,  and 
the  uewspajiers  from  tlie  large  cities,  which  conie  by  the  postr 
steamers,  weekly  or  aemi-weekly,  bringing  the  latest  news, 
not  only  of  Norway,  but  of  the  world,  flashed  across  the  wires, 
The  steamers  which  carry  the  mails  stop  at  many  single  places 
along  the  fjords,  and  reach  their  very  extremities,  for  there  are 
post-stations  everywhere ;  the  hours  of  their  arrival  are  fixed ; 
the  people  watch  anxiously,  and  immediately  after  the  steamer 
stops  a  boat  is  sont  to  receive  the  mail,  or  a  boy  goes  after  it 
by  the  mountain-path.  Letters  are  among  the  treats  which 
are  awaited  with  great  anxiety  by  the  family:  the  wife  hop- 
ing to  hear  from  father,  nmther,  or  friend ;  the  husband  ex- 
pecting his  business  correspondence ;  the  daughter  awaiting 
tidings  from  her  dear  friends  in  the  cities,  or  from  some  school- 
mate, or  from  her  lover,  or  a  brother  who  has  left  the  pater- 
nal roof  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Something  is  always 
looked  for,  and  there  is  great  disappointment  when  the  tnes- 
Bcnger  returns  empty-handed.  Driving  is  out  of  the  question 
in  these  places,  for  there  is  no  road,  and  the  horses  arc  used 
only  for  farm  purposes.  T!ie  education  of  children  is  not 
neglected ;  they  are  taught  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  not  in 
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that  austere  way  which  often  makes  the  young  dislike  religion. 
Everything  that  tends  to  produce  intellectual  development 
receives  attention  according  to  the  means  of  the  family,  and 
great  sacrifices  are  made  in  order  to  give  the  children  a  good 
education,  and  even  to  send  them'  to  the  cities  to  pursue  the 
higher  branches.  The  girls  are  tanght  to  be  good  house- 
keepers, and  are  skilful  in  all  kinds  of  needle-work,  embroidery, 
and  knitting ;  they  weave  and  make  their  own  dresses,  and 
there  is  always  a  sewing-machine  in  the  sitting-room ;  so  that 
when  they  marry  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  The  life  is  essentially  a  home-life,  rich  in 
domestic  comforts ;  solid  culture  is  sought  after,  rather  than 
superficial  accomplishment,  for  the  wife  is  often  the  only  com- 
panion to  cheer  the  otherwise  lonely  hours  of  winter.  The 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  current  literature  of  their  own 
country  and  scientific  progress  of  the  world,  and  the  works  of 
foreign  countries  are  often  found  in  humble  homes.  The 
children  are  taught  music,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  visit 
from  the  neighbors,  when  young  and  old  indulge  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  social  dance.  The  church  is  often  far  off,  and  the 
only  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  water,  so  that  families  attend  public 
worship  only  a  few  times  during  the  year,  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  administered,  or  at  the  confirmation  of  the  children, 
or  when  the  weather  is  very  fine.  This  rare  attendance  at 
church,  however,  does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  more  lonely  they  are 
the  more  religious  they  become. 

In  these  Norwegian  households  the  wife  is  industrious,  and 
the  life  of  the  mother  seems  to  be  given  to  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing her  home  happy.  She  is  devoted  to  her  husband  and 
her  children ;  she  generally  teaches  the  younger  ones  herself. 
The  husband  often  prepares  his  boys  for  the  higher  schools, 
besides  superintending  the  farm  work,  and  carrying  it  on  with 
system  and  economy,  and  calculates  how  much  the  crops  will 
yield ;  how  much  butter  and  cheese  can  be  spared  and  sold 
after  laying  up  the  year's  supply ;  and  how  the  wood  of  the 
forests  can  be  economized  and  husbanded — for  trees  do  not 
grow  fast,  and  are  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  people 
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must  not  be  extravagant  with  their  fuel.  OecaBionaUy,  turf 
ie  burned  also.  He  has  to  Eee  that  the  right-sized  trees  are 
felled.  Now  and  then  a  few  largo  fir  and  pine  trees  are  cut 
down,  either  for  building  purposes  or  to  be  sold,  to  increase 
the  honaehold  fund  when  the  crops  are  anreinunerative,  or 
perhaps  to  give  aid  to  a  poorer  neighbor,  or  to  pay  the  espeuses 
incurred  by  receiving  more  comp.iny  than  was  e.\pected,  or  by 
a  prolonged  visit  to  the  city.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
abundance  of  money,  and  economy  is  necessary.  No  people 
are  more  generous,  hospitable,  or  warm-hearted ;  meanness  and 
stinginess  are  foreign  to  the  Norwegian  or  Swedish  charac- 
ter, and,  considering  their  resources,  there  is  no  other  country 
where  the  stranger  is  so  kindly  received  and  so  hospitably  en- 
tertained. I  have  lived  in  the  mountains  with  people  who  oc- 
cupied poor  log-houses,  and  whose  sole  food  was  potatoes ;  but 
the  little  they  had  they  heartily  placed  before  me,  and  I  had 
great  trouble  to  make  them  take  money.  It  seemed  to  them 
mean  to  sell  food  to  a  hungry  man,  or  to  take  money  for  giv- 
ing him  shelter.  The  gooduess  of  heart  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  retired  mountain  districts,  away  from  the  routes  of  tourists 
and  the  channels  of  traffic,  has  added  greatly  to  the  love  and 
admiration  I  have  for  the  Norwegian  character. 

It  was  with  a  feelin;^  akin  to  sadness  that  I  left  ICroken- 
gaard,  this  pleasant  home,  where  all  had  tried  to  make  my  stay 
agreeable.  On  the  day  of  my  departure  the  flag  had  been 
hoisted  on  tho  polo  as  a  sign  for  the  steamer  to  stop.  As  we 
sat  at  dinner  around  that  cheerful  family  table,  at  the  close  of 
the  repast  the  venerable  host  seemed  suddenly  to  become  par- 
ticularly grave,  lie  proposed  my  health,  wished  me  success 
in  all  my  undertakings,  and  expressed  the  hope  tliat  i  had 
found  Norway  a  good  country,  and  the  Norwegians  a  good 
people.  "  Our  land  is  poor,"  he  said ;  "  bnt  we  cannot  change 
what  God  has  made.  We  wish  you  success  and  healtli  in  yonr 
further  travels.  When  you  come  again  to  Sogne  fjord,  come 
to  Krokengaard;  you  shall  always  be  welcomed.  Do  not  de- 
lay too  long,"  he  added,  with  a  thoughtful  face, "  for  if  yon  do, 
you  may  find  one  missing."  The  faces  of  the  company  grew 
sad  as  he  spoke,  and  tears  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
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*'  Yes," said  he,  "if  jou  want  to  see  me,  do  not  stay  too  long, 
for  I  am  an  old  man;  the  journey  of* my  life  is  drawing  to- 
wards its  end.  A  happy  jonraey  to  you,  and  welcome  back  to 
Krokengaard." 

The  parting  touched  me  deeply,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
it ;  my  thoughts  often  wander  back  over  the  sea,  and  wonder 
if  the  tall,  erect  form  of  the  old  captain,  with  his  white  flowing 
hair,  still  walks  by  the  fjord  at  Krokengaard. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    AARDAL     FJORD. 

The  Aardal  Fjord. — Its  Noble  Entrance. — ^Wild  Valleys  of  the  Fjords. — Boats  on 
the  Lake. — Return  from  the  Saeters. — A  Weird  Lake. — Moen  Farm. — The  Ujsslle- 
dal  foss  and  the  Hagadal-foss. — ^The  Hofdal  Farm. — The  Farm  of  Vetti. — The 
Mork  or  Vctti-foss. — The  Aurland  Fjord. — The  Nacro  Fjord. — Grandeur  of  the 
Scenery. — Gudvangen. — The  Ntcrodal. — Stalheim  Cleft. — A  Fine  Landscape. — 
Vossevangen. — The  Graven  Fjord. 

From  the  Lyster,  returning  to  the  main  fjord,  you  enter  the 
Aardal,  a  continuation  of  the  Sogne,  and  its  most  eastern  ex- 
tremity. At  its  entrance  rises  tlie  Bodlenakken,  2990  feet, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Boermolnaase,  3860  feet,  with 
still  higher  mountains  beyond  them. 

The  autumn  days  had  come,  and  I  was  sailing  on  the  fjord, 
when  my  boat  remained  stationary  for  awhile,  for  want  of  wind, 
abreast  and  about  midway  between  these  mountains;  the  scene 
presented  was  one  of  grandeur  and  beauty  nowhere  surpassed, 
and  rarely  equalled,  even  in  Scandinavia. 

Among  the  wild  valleys,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  is  Ofer- 
dal  (Aarferdal);  by  the  shore  were  some  poor  farms;  nets 
were  drying  upon  poles  by  the  boat-houses,  and  groups  of 
flaxen-haired  children  were  playing  together :  these  poor-look- 
ing places  are  almost  always  crowded  with  children.  Little 
piles  of  cobble-stones  showed  that  the  people  had  tried  to 
clear  the  land  for  cultivation.  Aardalstangen  is  the  last  ham- 
let at  the  upper  end  of  the  fjord. 

In  these  hamlets  the  houses  are  small,  possess  few  comforts, 
and  are  not  especially  clean.  The  best  house  usually  belongs 
to  the  merchant  of  the  place,  who — a  native  of  some  city  or 
large  hamlet — in  the  little  store  provides  the  inhabitants  with 
many  useful  articles  to  eat  and  to  wear;  he  occasionally  in- 
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dniges  in  petty  speculations  in  butter,  cheese,  and  even  cattle, 
which  he  sends  by  the  steamer  to  the  larger  towns ;  his  profits 
are  small,  and  he  is  contented  if,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
he  has  cleared  one  or  two  himdred  dollars.  The  house  of  the 
merchant  is  used  as  an  inn,  and  there  the  stranger  will  find 
cleanliness  and  good  fare.  The  merchant  here,  Jens  Klingen- 
berg,  was  not  at  home,  but  his  good  wife  and  son  received  me 
with  great  kindness — the  more  so  that  I  had  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  one  of  their  friends. 

These  valleys  of  the  fjords  are  exceedingly  wild  and  rug- 
ged, only  bridle-paths  leading  from  farm  to  farm.  To  the 
lover  of  nature  they  oflfer  peculiar  charms,  especially  here,  as 
one  of  them  contains  one  of  Norway's  beautiful  water-falls, 
the  Vetti,  also  called  Mork-f oss.  The  journey  to  and  from  this 
fall  takes  less  than  a  day. 

In  this  wild  valley,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fjord,  at 
a  short  distance  inland,  is  a  picturesque  lake,  whose  waters  are 
of  a  deep-green  color.  Several  large  flat-boats,  used  to  trans- 
port cattle  to  the  paths  leading  to  and  from  the  sseters,  lay 
stranded  on  the  shore.  The  Stigebjerg  mountain  rises  per- 
pendicularly from  the  lake,  a  wild  water-fall  plunging  in  white 
foam  from  a  towering  height. 

All  was  life  on  the  lake ;  the  flat-boats,  loaded  with  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  were  going  in  several  directions.  The  sum- 
mer was  over.  The  maidens  were  delighted  to  leave  their 
mountain  retreats  for  home,  and  the  villagers  were  going  to 
bring  them,  with  the  cheese  and  butter  they  had  made.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  lake  the  scenery  is  superb,  and  looks 
wild  and  weird.  In  one  part  the  gigantic  mass  of  rocks  falls 
abruptly  into  the  water,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  grand  fall 
— ^Hellegaard-foss — tumbles  in  white  foam  from  the  height 
above,  and  looks  whiter  on  account  of  the  sombre  nature  of 
the  rocks.  Perched  high  up  are  several  JBaetei-s,  one  of  which 
is  called  Kvenli.  Soon  after  came  in  view  from  behind  an- 
other white  mass  of  foaming  water,  the  Stige-foss,  which  had 
been  hidden  from  our  view. 

Looking  backward  towards  the  fjord,  a  wild  spectacle  greets 
the  eye,  and  one  cannot  realize  or  believe  it  is  the  same  conn- 
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try  jiiBt  passed  ;  towering  nioiintaine  and  wild  ravines  are  seen 
ill  every  direction,  and  tlic  yellow  leaves  of  tlic  bireli  and  gi-aes 
look  beantiful.  Near  the  upper  end,  on  its  norlliern  eliore,  is 
the  Nondal  valley,  with  farms  perched  2OU0  feel  above  thp 
water.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  the  valley  of  the  Aardal  takes 
the  name  of  Utladal,  which  leads  to  the  Vetti-foss.  It  nine  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Lyster  fjord,  separated  from  it  by  masees 
of  mountains  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  culminating  in  the 
Honingei",  7620  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  glaciers.  On 
the  eastern  side  the  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  6500  feet, 
and  its  lakes  and  torrents  aSord  the  artist  and  the  lover  of 
mountain  scenery  unfailing  and  ever -changing  sources  of 
delight.  A  path  from  the  Modal  leads  to  File  fjeld  and  to 
Nystuen,  on  the  post-road  from  tlie  head  of  the  Lferdal  fjord 
to  Christiania. 

There  is  a  neat  farm,  called  Moen,  where  one  can  Gnd  com- 
fortable quarters.  At  a  siiort  distance  from  the  house  a  spur 
of  the  mountain  covered  with  fir  seems  almost  to  bar  the  way; 
but  beyond  this  is  a  beautiful  dale,  with  a  few  farms,  looking 
like  an  emerald  gem.  This  lovely  spot  is  about  one  English 
mile  in  lengtli.  From  there  the  valley  narrows  itself  into  al- 
most a  ravine,  strewn  with  fragments  reudcd  from  the  moun- 
tain-sides, and  lined  with  occasional  terraces.  Passing  the  farm 
of  Svalheim  you  reach  the  Iljaslledal-foss,  a  superb  cascade, 
falling  in  a  sheet  of  foam  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  then  the  Hagadal-foss,  nearly  as  high.  The 
river  below  is  spanned  by  a  frail  narrow  bridge,  composed  of 
two  or  three  fir  logs ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  a  few 
fields  of  barley  and  a  patch  of  potatoes.  High  up  on  tlie 
mountain  is  the  Hofdal  farm,  approached  by  a  dangerous  path 
running  at  times  over  clefts  spanned  by  a  few  logs,  or  along  the 
smooth  rocks,  to  which  trees  are  fastened,  to  prevent  people 
from  slipping  down  to  the  ice  in  winter.  Even  in  this  lonely 
place,  where  tlio  winds  howl  and  the  storms  sweep  witli  great 
force,  there  are  some  evidences  of  vegetation  —  hay  enough 
to  keep  a  few  cows  during  winter,  and  birch-Ii-eea  enough  for 
fuel.  The  Utladal  then  becomes  very  narrow  and  almost  ob- 
structed by  huge  masses  of  rock,  which  fall  every  year  from 
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the  monntain,  against  which  tiie  torrent  below  dashes  wildly, 
filling  the  valley  with  its  constant  roar.  Suddenly  the  valley 
expands  again,  and  on  the  hill  yon  see  tlie  Vetti  farm,  where 
the  tourist  niay  tarry  for  the  niglit. 

From  the  honae  a  zigzag  path  loads  to  the  heights  above, 
and  to  the  deep  chaem,  from  whose  edge,  by  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  one  may  venture  to  look  into  the  depths  below 
and  follow  the  fall.  Another  path  leads  into  the  valley  and 
to  tlie  foot  of  Vetti-fosB,  or  Mork-foss.  This  beautifnl  water- 
fall is  formed  by  a  stream  from  two  email  lakes  at  the  base 
of  the  Koldedal  plateau,  6510  feet  high.  From  a  dark  pcr- 
pendicalar  wall,  forming  almost  a  semicircle,  the  stream 
plangcs  down  from  a  height  of  more  than  a  thoosand  feet. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer,  so  small  is  the  volume  of  water, 
that  it  falls  gently  in  a  transparent  column  of  spray,  looking 
ihc  more  white  by  contrast  with  the  dark  wall  which  forma 
the  backgrotmd.  I  wondered  that  this  cloud  of  spray  could 
make  anch  a  volume  of  water,  rushing  so  violently  among 
the  rocks  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  crossed  to  the  op- 
posite bank,  from  which  a  better  view  of  the  fall  is  obtain- 
ed. The  soil  and  rocks  are  covered  with  a  dark  fungns, 
everything  contributing  to  make  the  spray  appear  whiter. 
I  could  see  no  land  beyond,  and  only  a  few  birch-trees  on 
the  ridge.  As  the  fall  is  vertical,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  water  strikes  upon  the  rocky  walls.  As  I  looked,  the 
column  of  spray  began  to  move  to  and  fro,  as  the  rising 
breeze  swept  around  the  walls,  until  it  swung  like  the  pendu- 
lum of  a  clock  over  a  space  of  250  feet ;  then  came  a  strong 
gust  of  wind,  and  the  whole  mass  spread  into  a  transparent 
sheet  of  spray  from  top  to  bottom ;  as  it  became  still  it  con- 
tracted once  more  into  a  white  column.  For  a  long  time  I 
stood  watching  this  fascinating  spectacle,  and  could  hardly 
tear  myself  away.  It  resembles,  in  this  changing  column  of 
spray,  the  Staubbach  fall,  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  in 
Switzerland,  and  still  more,  according  to  descriptions  and  pho- 
tographs, the  upper  portion  of  the  Yosemite  fall,  in  the  fa- 
mous valley  in  California.  This  latter  plunges  vertically  about 
1000  feet  over  a  granite  precipice,  varying  much  in  appear- 
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ancc,  according  to  tlie  volume  of  water  in  different  seasons, 
and  its  cotuinii  of  spray,  in  the  eanie  manner,  is  tlie  delicate 
plaything  of  the  winds.  Bnt  the  Moik-foss  liaa  more  Trattr, 
and  the  photograph  illustrates  its  smallest  volume  during  the 
year.  These  bridal -veil  water -fulls  are  counted  by  hundreds 
ill  Norway, 

THE   AmtLAND. 

On  the  southern  slioi-e  of  the  Sogne,  some  ten  miles  west 
from  Lterdalsoren,  you  come  to  the  grand  fjord  of  the  Anr- 
land.  The  depth  of  the  sea  at  its  entrance  is  over  3000  feet, 
and  its  breadth  less  than  half  a  mile ;  the  appi'oachcs  are  su- 
perb. The  huge  mountains  rising  from  the  deep  sea,  ravines, 
crags,  precipices,  and  forests,  combine  to  make  a  scene  rarely 
equalled.  On  the  western  shore  is  the  glacier  of  Fresvik,  from 
the  base  of  which  several  picturesque  dales  branch  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

After  a  sail  of  eight  miles  the  Aurland  divides  into  two 
forks,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Niero  fjord  ;  but  we  will  fol- 
low the  first.  There  is  a  farm  called  Stege,  perched  so  high 
np  that  one  wonders  how  the  people  can  reaeh  it  from  the 
fjord ;  on  the  opposite  shore  is  Nedbergc,  and  on  the  Kap- 
padal  one  or  two  other  farms;  the  bnildings  are  so  distant 
that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  them,  with  their  earthen  roofs, 
from  tlie  rocks  aronnd.  The  valley  of  Underdal  is  on  one  wde, 
near  Flenje  Eggen;  and  on  llic  other  is  Steganaase.  East- 
ward of  the  valley  of  Skjsrdal  risea  Blaaskavl,  5660  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  hamlet  of  AuHand  has  some  painted  bouses  and  a  com- 
fortable inn.  Four  or  five  miles  farther  the  end  of  the  fjord 
is  reached,  ending  in  a  narrow  valley,  where  there  are  a  few 
farms. 

A  rocky  mass  of  about  six  miles  divides  the  Aurland  from 
the  Niero  fjord,  cnlminating  in  Steganaase,  5500  feet  high. 
The  view  at  the  opening  of  these  two  fjords  is  magniliccnt, 
and  the  sea  is  heio  1490  feet  deep.  As  you  lose  sight  of 
the  Anrland  fjord,  and  enter  tlio  NasrO,  at  every  carve  of 
land  a  now  prospect  greets  tlie  eyes,  each  equally  grand  and 
beautiful.    The  water  is  so  transparent  and  still  that,  like  a 
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miiTor,  it  reflects  all  the  olijoets  by  whicli  it  is  snrroimded — 
snowy  peaks,  Bilvtry  clouds,  and  Bombre  forests.  Immense 
ttmsfics  of  gray  pranite,  cabbro,  and  Labradorito  rise  from  tLu 
Fea-Ievel  to  the  highest  peaks,  and  in  the  Ntero  fjord  the  Lab- 
radorite  partly  rests  on  strata  of  gneiss  visible  along  the  shore. 
On  our  right  the  llfegde  phinges  dowTi  a  thousand  feet,  in  a 
serieB  of  cascades,  white  with  foam,  into  the  valley — the  only 
grand  water-fall  I  have  seen  on  the  Sogne  fjord.  Tlie  first 
time  1  entered  the  Nfcrii  an  exclamation  of  admiration  burst 
involantarily  from  my  lips — I  became  spell-bonnd  before  the 
i-tapcndouB  panorama;  the  sublimity  of  the  weird  scene  im- 
pressed mo  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder^  conld  hardly 
realize  that  the  water  upon  which  wc  sailed  was  the  sea. 

When  you  arrive  abreast  of  Dyrdal — carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock  —  the  scenery  is  extremely  grand;  some  small  farms, 
whose  dingy  log-houaea  have  withstood  the  blasts  of  centuries, 
relievo  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  After  passing  Gjejteggen 
and  the  farm  of  Styvc,  the  fjord  suddenly  contracts,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  diminishes  to  190  feet.  After  a  few  mites 
the  navigation  suddenly  stops,  and  the  Nieriidal  rises  almost 
imperceptibly  from  the  sea,  winding  its  way  among  the  same 
grand  scenery  as  on  the  fjord  itself. 

I  have  sailed  over  this  fjord  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — in 
bright  sunshine,  and  when  dark  clouds  swept  by  on  the  wings 
of  a  hurricane ;  but  to  me  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  al- 
ways greatest  after  sunset  on  a  summer  day,  before  the  twi- 
light had  disappeared.  Such  an  austere  grandeur  is  given  to 
these  gigantic  walls  by  the  twilight,  and  their  outlines  look  so 
like  grim  phantoms,  that  I  doubt  if  there  be  anywhere  a  more 
weird  and  sombre  sea-view  than  that  of  the  narrow  Nserti 
fjord. 

The  entrance  to  the  Nienidal  valley  forms  a  worthy  con- 
tinuation of  the  fjord.  The  hamlet  of  Gudvangen  is  situated 
among  blocks  of  laige  stones  that  have  been  torn  from  tlie 
mountain-sides ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  any  day  an  ayalanchc 
might  overwhelm  the  dwellings  of  its  unsuspecting  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  other  side  is  the  lovely  water-fall  of  the  "  Kils- 
foM,"  SOOO  feet  high;  at  certain  times  of  the  year  it  is  fonngd 
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of  three  distinct  portiniis;  at  others,  of  two — occABionally  of 
only  one ;  the  stream  makes  a  leap  of  over  1000  feet,  withont 
touching  the  rocks,  below  which  they  join  together. 

The  scenery  ia  so  gloomy  at  Gndvaiigen  on  a  dark  day  that 
the  most  buoyant  spirit  is  sobered,  and  even  with  sunshine 
one  wishes  to  depart  from  its  sad  surroundings.  Near  tlie 
place  is  a  small  chapel  overlooking  the  sea,  reached  by  a  nar- 
row path ;  in  several  places  the  rock  had  to  be  blasted,  and  an 
iron  railing  protects  the  people  from  slipping  on  the  ice  and 
falling  into  tlie  sea  in  the  winter. 

Marthinus  Hansen,  the  station-master,  was  a  qniet,  thorongb- 
Ij  honest  man  ;  his  wife,  with  her  efiualljgood  face  and  white 
cap,  looked  like  a  matron  of  the  olden  time.  A  grown-np 
daughter,  their  only  child,  who  had  been  sent  to  school  in 
Bergen,  helped  in  the  duties  of  the  household:  althongli  &hc 
eonld  speak  English,  I  could  not  make  her  talk.  There  were 
two  servant-girls  also,  for  travellers  were  nuineroas  during  the 
season.  The  little  inn  was  all  the  fortune  the  family  possessed, 
and  it  was  quite  comfortable;  it  is  true  the  bedrooms  were 
small,  but  Hansen  said  that  as  soon  as  he  had  accnmulated 
money  enough,  he  should  add  another  story ;  "  and  then,"'  said 
he,  enthusiastically, "  travellers  will  have  large  and  comfortable 
rooms."  He  added,  mournfully, "  It  is  so  hard  to  save  money." 
Ilia  honesty  forbade  him  to  cheat  or  overcharge  travellers.  I 
have  stopped  several  times  with  good  old  Hansen,  and  the 
more  I  knew  of  him  the  better  I  liked  him.  Now  and  then  we 
write  to  each  other,  and  in  his  last  letter  he  wrote  that  many 
travellers  had  stopped  at  Gudvangen;  I  am  snre  they  were 
all  treated  kindly  and  honestly. 

From  the  Nserij  fjord  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best 
liighwayfl  of  Norway  crosses  to  Eide,  at  the  head  of  the  Graven 
fjord  on  the  Hardanger,  a  distance  of  about  forty-eight  miles. 
There  is  no  other  valley  in  Norway,  through  which  a  high- 
road passes,  that  can  compare  for  weird  scenery  with  the  Ncb- 
rodal,  which  suddenly  comes  to  an  end,  and  farther  progress 
secmH  out  of  the  question  ;  an  apparently  impassable  cleft  bars 
the  way,  but  the  faint  outlines  of  a  zigzag  road  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  permitting  the  passage  of  this,  the  Stalheira  cleft. 
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ITiis  work  is  one  of  tlm  most  remarkablt;  iiistanccs  of  engi- 
ueeriug  skill  displayed  in  Norway ;  the  ascent  is  tedioOB,  and 
in  winter,  when  ice  covers  the  ground,  of  tea  dangerous,  as  I 
have  myself  experienced.  Two  charming  water-falis  are  seen 
desceDding  from  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  dashed  into 
spray  on  the  rocks,  and  afterwards  forming  the  Nsero  River. 

From  Stalheim  cleft  the  view  of  the  Nierodal  is  very  ini- 
pressive.  The  Jordalsniit  {nut — cone),  an  immense  mass  of 
granite,  rises  like  a  gigantic  dome,  looking  down  upon  the  nar- 
row valley.  From  Stalheim  southward  the  landscape  is  smil- 
ing and  )>eantifiil,  and  one  seems  glad  to  leave  behind  the 
gloomy  Neerodal.  Forest,  charming  lakes  and  streams,  old 
farm-houses,  and  snow-clad  mountains  in  the  distance  make 
a  beantifal  panorama. 

One  year,  on  the  snramit  of  the  cleft,  I  missed  the  face  of 
an  old  professional  beggar,  the  only  one  I  had  ever  met  in 
Norway.  The  first  time  I  met  him  there,  watching  for  stran- 
gers, I  refused  to  give  him  anything ;  not  dismayed,  he  talked 
abont  the  weather  and  the  fine  summer,  and  then  said  lie  was 
verj  poor,  asking  once  more  for  money.  On  my  refusal  he 
became  enraged,  and  taking  from  his  poucli  a  bag  tilled  with 
small  coin,  shook  it  before  me,  saying, '" Everybody  has  not  been 
so  mean  as  you  are;  look  at  the  money  that  has  been  given  to 
met  Look  at  iti  look  at  it!"  I  burst  out  laughing,  and  this 
seemed  to  vex  the  old  miser  still  more.  When  I  inquired  of 
ihc  postman  about  him,  he  said  the  old  fellow  was  dead- 
Near  the  hamlet  of  Vinje  is  the  quaint  old  log  church  built 
two  centuries  ago;  the  roof  is  domed  and  studded  nith  stars, 
and  the  walls  gaudily  painted ;  two  crosses,  one  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood,  were  the  only  monuments  in  the  graveyard; 
worship  ia  no  longer  held  in  the  building. 

There  are  few  districts  in  Norway  near  a  high-road  where 
the  people  seem  so  untidy  as  here;  most  of  the  houses  are 
very  dirty;  while  travelling  in  winter,  on  entering  a  house  I 
have  seen  children  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  stark  naked, 
who  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger  hid  behind  the  stove  or  ran 
sway. 
The  stations  between  Gudvangen  and  Vossevangen  are 
s  2 
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wretched,  and  food  palatiible  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  cannut 
be  procured,  but  good  coffee,  aud  Bometiines  bacon  and  Jish, 
ma;  be  obtained. 


Oil  the  road  near  tlie  old  farm  of  Tvinde,  a  wretched  poet- 
station,  jou  see  the  Tvindefoss,  which  jroiirs  over  <i  sparsely 
wooded  lodge  three  or  foar  hundred  foet  in  height;  and  ita 
cascadcB,  if  nut  gmnd,  arc  among  the  loveliest  in  Norway. 
Abont  six  miles  farther,  passing  tbrongh  a  pictnresqnc  coun- 
try, the  hamlet  of  Voaeevangen,  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lalic, 
is  reached ;  hero  tlie  road  branches  off  towards  Evangor  and 
Dolstaduran,  at  the  head  of  the  crookeil  fjord  of  that  niune. 
Tlie  inlmliitants  of  the  parish  of  Vossc  are  very  intcrestitif;, 
and  a  stay  there  over  Sunday  will  repay  any  one  for  the  delay. 
The  aerommodations  at  Fleischer's  hotel  were  very  t;o(>d;  tJio 
landlord  sjiokc  Englisli^aiid  the  place  was  comfortable,  and  i* 
the  i>nly  one  wh""  "«rs  can  remain  itvernight  on  their 

way  to  t'  which  no  riaitor  to  the  couuUy 
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Not  very  far  from  Vosecvangen,  among  the  Iiilla  situated 
Ijetwoen  or  overlooking  the  liundal  and  Lione  lakes,  are  farma 
which  are  reached  by  a  steep  ascent  from  the  valley  below. 
There  the  stranger  can  study  the  primitive  character  of  the 
kind-hearted  and  intelligent  people  of  Vosse.  Their  women 
woftvc  a  thick  woollen  coverlet,  called  aaklceder,  which  for 
centuries  has  Lad  a  great  reputation  among  the  farmers,  who 
liko  the  bright  colors  of  their  patterns. 

At  the  farms  of  Graue  and  Norheiin  1  was  treated  royally 
by  the  old  folks,  as  their  children  living  in  the  West,  in  Amer- 
ica, were  good  friends  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  graiidchiUrcii 
of  the  good  farmer  of  Norhoim  had  been  named  after  mo.  Tlie 
beet  things  from  the  larder  were  always  cooked  for  tne,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  sk^I,  Paul.  At  each  of  these  two  farms  the 
daughters  and  other  members  of  the  family — as  it  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Norway — had  huge  chests  up-stairs,  where  they  stored 
£omti  of  their  wearing  apparel  and  other  precious  things. 
There  each  had  her  own  bottle  of  wine  carefully  stored,  and 
which  is  only  opened  on  special  occasions,  when  they  wish 
to  compliment  some  very  good  friends.  Every  one  insisted 
on  treating  me.  The  brothers  made  Tne  come  to  their  houses 
and  partake  of  their  cheer. 

From  Vossevangen  the  Iiighway  to  the  Graven  fjord,  a  dis- 
tADCO  of  about  twenty  miles,  passes  through  a  pieturesfjue 
country  abonnding  in  fir-trees;  there  arc  a  few  old-fashioned 
saw-mills,  but  the  population  is  scanty.  After  a  drive  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  the  upper  valley  abmptly  terminates,  and  ii 
uiagnificent  view  bursts  upon  the  sight ;  the  lower  valley,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  beneath,  is  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains; 
a  superb  piece  of  road  engineering  winds  down  the  cliff,  at 
timee  passing  at  the  base  of  an  immense  overhanging  wall  of 
rock.  On  the  left  was  a  chasm  forming  the  centre  of  this 
semicircle,  and  a  charming  water-fall — the  Skafledal — tumbled 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  running  thence  over  the  bare  rock, 
and  then  falling  again  to  a  greater  depth.  Crossing  the  bridge 
over  tlie  stream,  where  the  road  was  guarded  by  Iiloclca  of 
etone,  we  continned  our  route,  skirting  along  the  Graven  lake 
and  the  river,  until  I  reached  the  fjord. 
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Tlie  HnnlHDger  FjorJ. — lis  BeauUfiil  Lindecapea. — HeMerBkin. — Rowodal. — Au- 
tiimu  Winil-»toriiis. — Sunday  on  the  Fjord.  —  Dressing  the  Bride.  —  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  on  the  Wij  to  Church. —  I'lvik. — Holding  Court.  — Lione  Finn. — 
Lsra'a  Friendly  Welcome. — The  Eidfjord. — A  Gati^. — Stanrelloua  PboapboreaccBt 
Watar.  —  Vik. — Joomey  to  Voringfosa.  —  A  Buperii  Sight. — The  Siir  FjonJ. — 
The  Loveiicst  of  Normy'a  Fjorda.— The  TyenednlfoBs.— The  Kingnkl  Lake.— 
Deep-bluo  Water.- The  SkjieggHifli  or  Ringcdalfosg,— Kornaj.— Boiutiful  Wa- 
ler-falL 

HARDANfiKR  Fjord  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  weird 
grandeur  of  the  Sogre,  with  its  wnter-falls  and  caBcades  plnng- 
iiig  down  the  mountain-sides;  «t  the  foot  of  the  overhanging 
glaciers  the  hills  are  covered  with  woods  of  deciduous  and  conif- 
eraiis  trees,  and  orchards,  presenting  a  richness  of  foHnge  rare- 
ly seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  cheerful  landscape 
seems  to  have  impressed  its  features  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farms  and  hamlets  on  its  shores. 

This  fjord  is  separated  from  the  Sogne  Ly  i-anges  of  moun- 
tains, with  steep,  short  fjords  between  them.  Steamers  from 
Stftvanger  on  the  soutli,  or  Bergen  on  the  north,  make  the 
round  trip  twice  a  week,  the  voyage  taking  three  days. 

The  Norwegian  coast,  from  a  little  below  59°  northward,  is 
literally  cut  everywhere  by  fjords,  and  skirted  hy  &  iiiazu  of 
islands,  bewildering  to  any  one  looking  at  the  Government 
survey  maps.  The  outer  fjord  is  known  under  the  nnme  of 
Bomniel  fjord,  and  is  formed  by  the  main-land  on  one  side 
and  a  series  of  islands  on  the  other,  which,  by  tlieir  position 
and  nnmber,  make  it  completely  land-locked  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  South  of  Bommcl  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fjord,  the  sea  is  720  feet  deep ;  but  it  rapidly  grows  deeper, 
till,  a  few  miles  higher  up,  it  varies  from  1260  to  1120  feet ; 
(hence  lessening  to  the  islands  of  Huglen  and  Klosteruses  to 
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408  feet,  it  increases  gradually  to  the  sonthem  part  of  the  isl- 
and of  Tjstijes  to  1614  feet ;  at  tlio  entrance  to  tlie  inner 
fjord,  known  as  Ilardanger,  it  is  1471  feet;  and  ita  greatest 
depth,  between  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  of  Varals  and 
the  main-land,  is  214i)  feet. 

From  Bergen  the  steamer's :  route,  between  tlie  island  of 
Tysnfes  and  the  main-land,  is  through  a  crooked  and  narrow 
channel,  the  scenery  reminding  me  of  the  Undson,  near  West 
Point,  Ab  tlie  steamer  winds  along,  in  a  north-east  conrae, 
crossing  to  the  other  side,  the  panorama  at  the  upper  part  is 
niagnifieent,  with  mountains  looming  np  in  every  direction, 
their  snowy  tops  glittering  in  the  sunshine ;  the  Folgefonn 
enow-fields  and  glaciers  look  down  from  a  vast  plateau,  and  the 
fjords  seem  creeping  at  its  base. 

After  a  sail  of  seven  hours  from  Bergen  yon  come  to  Ro- 
sendal,  a  charming  spot,  with  the  Melderakin  rising  4550  feet, 
and  a  large  tract  of  cnltivated  land  at  its  base ;  opposite,  on 
the  eastern  shore,  is  the  Manranger  fjord,  extending  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  monntain  of  Folgefonn.  The  yellow  leaves 
showed  the  presence  of  autumn ;  and  the  red  of  the  asp  and 
moDutain  ash  rivalled  in  beanty  that  of  the  American  foliage 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark 
lines  of  tlie  evergreens.  At  this  scOFon  the  weather  is  very 
uncertain,  and  wind-storms  suddenly  sweep  down  the  mountain 
gorges  with  much  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  mariners. 
On  onr  way  np  from  the  Mclderskin  one  of  these  aqualla  struck 
our  steamer.  The  sight  was  superb,  for  the  force  of  the  wind 
was  sucli  tliat,  as  we  ploughed  the  water,  the  spray  sometimes 
dashed  topmast  high,  and  the  whole  of  the  fjord  was  enveloped 
in  a  thick  mist. 

From  Rosendal  the  sail  is  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  pict- 
nrcsque  places  is  Ostonso;  the  houses  stand  on  the  shores  of  a 
bay  which  has  almost  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  :  near  Ostenso 
is  Samlekolleu,  surrounded  by  forest-clad  hills  and  rich  mead- 
ows. Passing  on  the  left  Bjolbergfos,  with  the  high  mountain 
of  Oxen  in  the  distance,  the  scenery  is  remarkably  beautiful ; 
the  fjord  then  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south-east,  known 
nnder  the  name  uf  Utne. 
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1  left  tho  steamer  atid  took  ii  boat,  nn<J,  aa  I  was 
slowly  onward  by  a  gentle  wind,  I  might  liavo  fancied  that 
I  was  in  a  fairy-land,  so  bulmy  was  the  air,  so  bine  tho  sky, 
so  silvery  the  clonds,  ed  beantiful  the  landscape,  with  tlie 
niDUDtains  docked  with  snow  and  ice.  I  heart!  tJie  bell  of  the 
church  on  a  hill  looking  down  upon  the  sea ;  saw  boats  front 
ail  directions  crowded  with  people ;  maidens  fair,  in  their  pict- 
m-csqiio  costumes,  prayer-lwok  in  hand ;  young  men  with  man- 
ly faces,  proud  to  row  thorn ;  mothers,  in  the  snowy  head-caps 
worn  only  by  the  married;  old  men  and  woniou  bent  with 
years,  and  with  sight  dimmed  by  age,  with  their  grand  and 
great -grandehildrou.  As  thoy  passed  by,  some  shouted, 
"Aincrikaner,  I  have  a  son  —  I  have  a  daughter  in  Ameri- 
ca. Do  you  know  them '(  Oh,  tell  tiie,  have  you  seen  them  f 
One  would  say,  "  My  sou  lives  in  Minnesota ;"  "  My  daughter 
is  in  Iowa,"  shouted  another ;  a  third, "  I  have  three  childnHi  hi 
Wisconsin."  On  coming  near,  they  seized  my  hand,  holding  it 
fast  with  a  nervousness  which  told  the  intensity  of  their  feel- 
ings. They  forced  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  tliem.or  had 
not  seen  tbem ;  but  the  link  of  love  was  there,  and  they  loved 
mc,  for  their  children  had  written  that  they  had  happy  homes 
in  my  own  laud,  and  they  were  glad  to  see  one  who  lived  oti 
the  same  soil.  As  we  bade  each  other  good-liyo  they  would 
shout,  "Amerikancr,  come  to  our  farm, you  shall  bo  welcome; 
we  will  show  tlie  portraits  which  our  children  have  scut  to  as, 
and  perhaps  when  yon  return  you  may  go  and  see  thorn,  and 
tell  them  that  you  have  seen  tho  old  folks  at  Iionie;  tliat  we 
think  of  them  every  day,  that  we  miss  them,  that  we  pray 
(jod  to  bless  them."  And  all  would  give  me  a  fond  part- 
ing look. 

Continuing  my  way,  in  the  afternoon  I  mot  a  bridal  parly 
crossing  to  the  other  shore,  on  their  way  from  the  chnrch  ;  the 
bride,  with  her  silver  crown,  which  made  her  look  like  a  queen, 
and  her  garments  of  bright  colors,  was  seated  by  the  bride- 
groom: their  boat  was  followed  by  many  others,  filled  witli 
those  going  to  the  marriage  feast.  Two  men  were  playing  on 
the  violin,  and  in  the  intervals  of  tho  music  a  draught  uf  fhu 
celebrated  Uardauger  home-made  ale  was  passed  around ;  then 
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lilt  buaU  \vt;nt  ou  again,  tlio  muteic  gradually'  tiding  away  in 
tlie  distance. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  bettor  the  different  phases  of  Nur- 
wegiuti  life  than  the  paintings  of  Tidoniand,  for  they  are  eo 
inio:  and  lierc  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  give  tlic  repreeen- 
latiuii,  by  ihat  artist,  of  the  "  bride  being  dreiised  in  her  vred- 
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ding-garb,"  with  Ler  mother  giving  the  last  toiidies  t«  hor 
toilet,  while  the  grnndinotlier  ib  looking  on,  and  her  younger 
aister  is  holding  the  looking-giaaa.  But  the  long  flowing  op 
[lUited  hair,  after  the  wedding-day,  will  be  cut  short.  She 
will  give  up  the  graceful  cap  for  a  white  one,  like  that  of  her 
mother,  for  those  are  worn  by  married  women.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  often  young  women  object  to  this  old  custom,  and 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

The  other  scene  represents  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom  ou  the 
porch  of  the  church,  ready  to  go — either  to  the  boat  which  is 
waiting  to  bear  them  to  the  old  homestead,  or  to  the  vehicle 
wliich  is  to  tnko  them  there. 

Tlie  next  Sunday  I  saw  another  procession  crossing  the 
fjuixl,  but  now  all  was  silent  and  solemn,  for  it  was  a  funeral 
cortege  carrying  the  dead  to  the  churchyard.  Such  is  life — 
yesterday  a  wedding,  to-day  a  burial ;  in  one  household  sorrow 
and  teai'8,  in  the  other  joyous  hopes  of  a  bright  future. 

On  another  page  are  three  girls  that  have  been  rowing  in  a 
boat ;  they  have  landed  and  hauled  it  on  the  shore ;  they  arc 
going  to  make  a  visit  at  one  of  the  farms  in  eight,  and  have 
brought  a  little  luggage  with  them;  but,  before  going,  they 
are  giving  the  last  touches  to  their  toilets,  for  these  Hardtinger 
maidens  are  coquettish:  one  is  qnietly  tying  her  apron;  au- 
other  is  rearranging  the  hair  of  her  companion  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  adjusting  it  around  her  forehead.  They  wear 
their  best  clothes ;  the  snowy-white  sleeves  of  their  chemises 
contrast  with  their  dark  dresses.  The  shortness  of  their  Bkirts 
sliows  their  bright-colored  stockings. 

I  entered  the  Gravedal  valley,  and  afterwai-ds  crossed  over 
the  mountains  to  Ulvik  to  eee  the  region  between  the  two 
fjords,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  leaves  were  fall- 
ing fast.  Passing  several  farms,  I  reached  the  plateau;  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  and  ice  ap- 
peared along  the  shores  of  the  sti-cams  and  the  Vatne  lake; 
the  thermometer  stood  at  34",  The  Ba?ters  were  found  desert- 
ed, and  I  descended  to  Ulvik.  Tlie  women  on  the  way  were 
gathering  the  leaves  of  the  asp-trees  fur  the  use  of  tho  cattle 
during  the  coming  winter,  fur  tho  hay  crop  had  been  short 


oil  account  of  a  dry  season.  Ulvik  was  crowded  witli  stran- 
{jers,  for  the  court  was  in  session.  The  court-house  was  near 
the  inn,  on  the  fjord,  nnd  was  an  unpretending  log-house,  con- 
taining a  wooden  table,  and  a  few  chairs  and  benches.  Most 
oi  the  cases  were  for  debt,  or  for  unpaid  interest  on  mortgages. 
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After  tlie  adjouruDient  of  tLe  court,  tlie  judge,  the  lawjrcre, 
the  leiisinand,  and  tlie  strangers  went  to  the  inn  for  dinner. 
Wliilo  mmbliiig  roniid  I  met  a  group  of  three  maidens.  Tliev 
were  etraiigei-a,  and  belonged  to  another  part  of  the  Hardangcr 
fjovd.  I  liad  hardly  left  them  when  I  met  a  bondo  driving  a 
cart.      I  saluted  him  in  Norwegian.     "  Good-day,  Etranger," 


was  the  answer;  "where  arc  you  from?"  "From  America." 
"Oh I"  said  be,  "I  have  a  brother  in  America — I  have  rela- 
tions in  America."  "We  kept  talking.  *'IIow  old  are  you  J" 
said  my  inquisitive  friend.  "Are  you  a  married  man?  IIow 
many  sisters  and  brothere  liave  you?  Are  your  father  and 
mother  living*  "What  is  yonr  business!  Have  you  a  farm  ? 
IIow  much  does  a  horee  cost  in  America  ?  What  is  the  price  of 
a  good  milking  cow,  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  pound  of  butter*  IIow 
many  sorts  of  clieeso  do  you  make  J  Have  you  any  'old  cheese' 
(^amtnel  oat)  1    What  are  you  doing  in  Norway !    Are  yon  not 
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the  son  of  a  Norwegian  ?  How  is  it  that  you  can  understand 
and  speak  Norwegian  ?"  By  the  time  I  had  answered  all  his 
questions  we  came  to  that  part  of  the  road  where  we  were  to 
part,  when  my  inquisitive  friend  said, "  Won't  you  come  to  my 
farm  ?  You  shall  be  welcome."  "  Yes,"  said  I.  "  What  is  your 
name  ?"  "  Paul  Du  Chaillu."  "  Paul  is  a  Norwegian  name," 
said  he ;  "  you  must  be  the  son  of  a  Norwegian,  and  have  for- 
gotten somewhat  your  mother-tongue."  Then  I  followed  him. 
As  the  road  was  very  hilly,  he  wanted  mo  to  get  into  the  cart, 
but  I  refused.  It  began  to  rain,  and  he  insisted  upon  putting 
his  coat  over  my  shoulders.  We  kept  ascending,  passing  sev- 
eral good  farms,  and  by  a  foaming  stream.  The  trees,  though 
somewhat  scarce,  were  scattered  among  the  meadows,  or  were 
growing  by  the  roadside;  they  had  been  pmned  of  their 
branches,  which  were  used  for  fuel.  My  friend's  farm  was 
among  the  highest.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  my 
good-hearted  companion  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a  cluster  of 
buildings,  said, "  There  is  Lione  " — and  soon  after  I  reached 
his  house.  I  was  hardly  seated  before  Lars  took  from  a  cup- 
board a  bottle,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  a  glass  with  him,  and 
then  went  in  quest  of  his  wife,  who  soon  came  and  welcomed 
me.  We  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  substantial  meal  of  milk, 
cream,  cheese,  bread-and-butter,  dried  mutton,  and  sausage. 
While  I  was  eating  one  of  his  brothel's  came  in,  but  he  would 
not  sit  at  table  with  me ;  that  was  not  etiquette,  for  the  repast 
was  prepared  especially  for  the  stranger.  Two  of  his  children 
were  called ;  the  eldest,  Anne  Maria,  thirteen  years  old,  had 
superb  blonde  hair,  and  a  rosy  complexion  which  the  fairest  of 
her  sex  might  envy ;  Ingeborg,  the  younger,  only  seven  years 
old,  had  hair  almost  white.  "  When  you  come  next  winter  to 
see  me  you  will  have  a  fine  room,"  he  said,  for  he  was  adding 
an  upper  story;  "you  will  come  and  see  me  again,  will  you 
not?"  I  answered  that  I  would  come  and  spend  a  day  with 
him.  "Five  days,"  said  Lars ;  "  as  long  as  you  like — ^you  will  be 
welcome."  Then  we  went  to  see  his  cows,  which  had  lately 
been  brought  back  from  the  sseter.  Lars  was  a  well-to-do  farm- 
er for  that  region,  owning  eight  cows,  a  horse,  and  thirty  sheep. 
His  brother  also  owned  seven  cows,  twenty-five  sheep,  and  a 
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horse.  AVe  made  bi-icf  visits  to  tlie  neighbors,  among  whom 
my  arrival  had  created  a  sensation.  The  day  was  advancing, 
and  I  had  to  bid  good-bye  to  Liouo.  "  Why  I"  said  Lars,  look- 
ing perfectly  aatounded, "  are  you  not  to  sleep  here  ?"  "  No." 
I  replied;  "I  wish  1  could."  Althongh  the  rain  was  falling 
heavily,  he  insisted  upon  going  with  me  for  a  part  of  the  way, 
and  I  hud  great  difficulty  in  preveutiug  him  from  putting  his 
heavy  coat  over  my  shoulders;  but  I  preferred  being  wet  to 
being  smothered.  The  wife,  children,  and  neighbors  assembled 
to  see  me  off  and  bid  me  welcome  back.  Lars  Dauielson  was 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Norwegian  bondc. 


Tie  following  day  the  weather,  which  had  been  fine  all  fl 
morning,  became  threatening  in  the  afternoon,  with  black 
heavy  clouds  hanging  over  the  monntaiu-tops.  But  my  boat 
was  ready,  and  the  two  Ijoatmen  were  waiting  for  mo;  and 
in  spite  of  the  lowering  skies,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
judge,  I  left,  to  return  in  time  for  the  steamer,  for  I  wanted 
to  see  the  Voring-foss,  one  of  Norway's  finest  water-falls.  In 
the  twilight  the  mountains  which  rose  above  the  Osse  fjord 
looked  grand  and  fantastic,  and  their  summits  were  now  cov- 
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ercd  with  snow.  The  end  of  tJiia  short  fjoi-d  looked  particn- 
krly  weird,  as  the  durbiicss,  which  was  soon  to  overtake  us, 
threw  its  shadows  upon  the  peaks,  the  wild  ravines,  and  crags. 
The  wind  had  been  gradually  inci-easing,  the  forerunner  of  a 
storm:  first  a  few  drops,  and  then  a  drenching  rain  fell,  ac- 
companied by  a  high  wind ;  the  short  and  chopping  sea  tossed 
onr  boat  about  like  a  nutshell.  I  was  kept  busy  bailing  out 
the  water  which  came  in  over  the  side ;  we  were  evidently  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  gi'eat  storm.  Now  and  then  we  pulled  by  a 
sheltered  spot,  hut  squall  after  squall  struck  us,  each  one  seem- 
ingly stronger  than  tiie  preceding,  reqniring  all  our  strength 
to  resist  it.  After  entering  the  Eid  fjord  the  wind  blow  with 
BDch  fury  that  we  could  make  but  little  headway;  the  caps 
of  the  waves,  as  they  broke,  scattered  a  tliousand  sparkles,  for 
the  water  was  highly  phosphorescent ;  the  rain  was  very  cold, 
for  one  thousand  feet  above  us  it  was  snowing.  The  night  was 
exceedingly  dark.  Nothing  is  more  deceptive  at  night  than 
the  distance  of  the  mountains;  even  my  men,  with  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  fjord,  went  close  to  the  rocks  two  or  three 
times,  lirst  noticing  tlieir  mistake  by  the  striking  of  the  oars 
against  the  shore.  We  could  Iiear,  but  not  sec  the  water-falls, 
except  where  they  fell  from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  bringing 
to  the  surface  a  large  area  of  the  same  phosphorescent  light. 
Towards  midnight  the  weather  changed  :  the  wind  went  down, 
and  the  storm  was  over.  We  were  now  pulling  very  fast, 
when  suddenly  a  marvellous  sight  appeared  ahead  —  the  water 
of  the  fjord  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze;  I  had  never  seen  in  the 
tropics,  nor  in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  such  a  brilliant  glow;  the 
brightest  part  of  the  Milky  Way  appeared  to  have  come  down 
into  the  sea ;  we  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  countless  flick- 
ering stars.  This  beautiful  spectacle  was  caused  by  the  con- 
tact of  tlie  waters  of  the  river  Eivdal  with  those  of  the  fjord. 

As  we  approached  the  termination  of  the  fjord  I  watched 
two  liglits  on  the  shore  until  one  disappeared,  and  soon  after 
the  other,  at  another  window,  went  out,  showing  that  every 
one  in  the  place  had  gone  to  rest.  We  landed  at  Vik,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  were  admitted  to  the  inn.  TJiere  were  a 
few  farms,  among  tlie  most  importint  of  which  were  those  of 
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Nu&)iciiii,  Ijcuereid,  iirid  lloreiJ ;  llic  terraces  here  were  very 
l)ij;;h,  tito  soil  poor,  and  the  farmers  did  not  appear  to  be 
thrifty,  nor  wero  their  hoimis  clean.  At  about  a  mile  from 
Vik  is  the  Eid  fjord  lake,  a  wild  Eheet  of  diu'k-greeii  water 
three  miles  in  length,  at  butli  ends  of  which  arc  farms.  A 
inonntain-patli  leads  to  Vonng-foss,  after  crossinfj;  a  hridgo,  tlio 
patli  following  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  Only  two  poor 
farms  were  met  on  the  wiiy,  Thvoit  and  Ilaaho ;  a  few  patches 
of  eoil  between  tlio  rocks  yielded  a  scanty  crop  of  potatoes  and 
barley.  Tlie  people  wero  busy,  for  they  had  elaughtered  a 
number  of  eheep,  and  were  to  preserve  and  dry  the  meat  for 
winter  nse.  A  short  distance  beyond  we  saw  the  remains  of 
tlie  steep  zigzag  path  loading  to  tlie  top  of  the  plateau,  from 
which  you  obtain  a  \now  of  Voring-foss,  and  to  tlie  inoantuin 
farm  Manreet,  and  to  the  Eaiters.  After  crossing  two  bridges 
we  ascended  over  a.  newly  -  made  road,  bnill  over  tlic  d6bris 
fallen  from  the  mountains,  at  the  expense  of  Tnrist-forening, 
the  memljers  of  which  have  built  roads  and  paths  over  points 
before  inaccessible,  and  sheUcr-hotises  for  mountain  travolloi^ 
and  who  publish  a  valuable  periodical  every  year.  On  the  way 
one  sees  the  letter  "T,"  with  the  date  of  1S70,  cat  in  a  rock, 
showing  when  this  road  was  finished  by  the  society.  This  well- 
made  path  is  abont  six  feet  wide,  and  leads  to  tlie  end  of  tlie 
valley,  and  to  tlie  foot  of  Vtiring-foas,  From  here  a  tine  view 
of  the  water-f alt  can  now  be  obtained,  whereas  formerly  it  could 
only  be  seen  from  the  heights  above.  Everywhere  aro  traces 
of  the  silent  work  of  glaciers.  The  first  water-fall  plunged 
silver-like  over  the  wall  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  in  tlie  wind  like  a  gigantic  bridal  veil. 

The  booming  somid  of  the  great  fall  became  louder  and 
louder  as  we  advanced,  and  after  crossing  a  bridge  we  found 
oursolvoB  at  the  foot  of  Voring-foss.  Its  hi-avy  body  of  water 
fell  perpendicularly  from  a  height  of  Vt'O  feet,  in  a  solid  col- 
umn; after  passing  through  four  rocky  channels  with  tremen- 
dous force,  three  of  the  columns  leap  over  without  touching 
the  rock,  though  yon  can  follow  them  all,  rnnning  distinctly 
eido  by  side  with  unequal  rapidity.  The  great  current  of  air 
created  by  the  fall  caused  the  spray  to  shoot  forward,  curling 
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itself,  and  then,  according  to  its  violence,  ascending  gently  to 
a  height  of  2000  feet.  The  body  of  water  of  Voring-foss  is 
greater  than  those  of  the  Ejukand,  the  Mork-foss,  or  the  Skjseg- 
gedal-f  OSS.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Yoring  a  cascade  of  much 
greater  height,  the  Fosseli,  comes  down  into  the  valley  from  a 
height  of  2000  feet. 

THE   SOB   FJOKD. 

This  sheet  of  water,  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  vary- 
ing in  breadth  from  one  mile  to  a  few  hundred  yards,  is  incon- 
testably  the  loveliest  of  the  fjords  of  Norway,  and  is  probably 
unsurpassed,  for  I  doubt  that  any  sheet  of  water  can  equal  it 
for  beauty.  It  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  separated  from 
the  main  fjord  by  a  mountain  range  crowned  by  the  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers  of  Folgefonn,  and  from  above  the  water-fall 
plunges  down  a  distance  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet. 

I  had  changed  my  boat  and  crew  at  Utne,  a  thriving  hamlet 
on  the  fjord,  and,  as  the  wind  was  light,  had  ample  time  to  en- 
joy the  beautiful  panorama,  restraining  my  boatmen,  who  were 
lazily  reclining  on  the  seats,  from  taking  their  oars  to  speed  us 
on  our  way. 

Eight  shores  were  in  view — those  of  Eid  fjord,  the  Sor  fjord, 
the  Kinservik,  a  deep  bay-like  fjord,  and  the  Utne.  After  en- 
tering the  Sor  fjord,  promontory  after  promontory  appeared 
in  succession.  I  counted  eight  spurs  on  one  side,  and  four  on 
the  other,  at  the  same  time,  their  outlines  ever  changing  as  we 
sailed  along.  The  great  glacier  of  Folgefonn  towered  above 
the  autumn  landscape,  seeming  often  to  come  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  mountain,  and  ready  to  fall  in  pieces  over  the  precipice. 
The  mountain  slopes  abruptly  into  the  sea  from  a  full  height 
of  5000  feet.  A  row  of  high  cones  {nuts\  Solnut,  4650  feet, 
Torsnut,  5060  feet,  Veranut,  Langgronut,  and  the  rest  of  the 
range  form  the  supporting  wall  of  the  plateau  towards  the 
east.  On  the  east  side  of  the  fjord  the  more  recent  strata  of 
the  blue  quartz  and  clay  slate  lay  over  the  primitive  granite  or 
gneiss.  In  the  early  morning  everything  was  reflected  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  fjord  in  a  most  perfect  manner — ^glaciers, 
mountains,  rivulets,  snow-patches,  trees,  farm-houses,  even  the 
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emallest  rocks  were  seen,  and,  while  looking  at  tUe  water,  we 
Beemed  to  be  travelling  on  the  land. 

Beyond  UUenavaug  the  glacier  waa  more  distinctly  seen, 
and  often  the  ice-mountain  Bidee  became  more  abrnpt,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  water.  At  the  farm  of  Uofland  the 
fields  extend  to  the  end  of  the  promontory,  and  a  beantifn! 
caacadc  tumblcB  down  from  rock  to  rock.  At  Fresvifc  the 
monntains  form  a  eeniicircle,  with  several  water-falls  on  the 
western  shore,  and  give  a  fine  view  of  the  glacier.  As  we  ap- 
proached TyBsedal  the  mountain  supporting  the  glacier  ex- 
hibited almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  black  and  gray  in  color; 
some  were  smooth,  and  others  rugged  and  torn.  The  Tyssedal 
River  rushes  down  into  the  fjord,  which  soon  after  narrows 
itself  more  and  more,  the  mountains  looking  dismal,  aud  the 
terraces  becoming  very  distinct.  The  hamlet  of  Odde  is  at  the 
end  of  the  fjord ;  but  on  the  eastern  shore,  about  four  miles 
from  Odde,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  ditficnlt 
bridle-path  leading  to  Lake  Ringedal,  on  whose  shore  is  Nor- 
way's most  beautiful  water-fall,  the  Skjwggedal-fosB. 

At  first  the  road  led  throngh  a  fir  forest ;  the  Tyssedal 
rushed  on  its  downward  course,  dashing  violently  agaiuat  the 
boulders  in  its  bed.  In  one  place  the  stream  bent  around  a 
email,  smooth,  rocky  islet,  covering  it  so  thinly  that  the  effect 
was  like  that  of  myriads  of  particles  of  ice  sparkling  in  the  sun ; 
on  each  side  the  water  flowed  furiously,  its  clouds  of  spray 
floating  on  the  curi-euts  of  air.  Where  there  was  no  shade  the 
heat  was  intense,  for  it  was  the  month  of  July,  and  the  sun's 
rays  were  reflected  from  the  bare  rocks. 

The  path  became  more  difficult  as  we  advanced;  we  had  to 
crosB  broken  masses  of  rocks,  boulders,  and  sometimes  smootli 
rounded  domes  of  gneiss,  which  sloped  so  much  that  the  way 
was  almost  dangerous;  happily,  the  coarser  and  harder  part 
of  the  rock  had  resisted  decomposition,  and  its  roughened  sur- 
face prevented  us  from  slipping  down ;  in  two  or  three  plates 
trees  had  been  felled,  and  made  fast  at  points  where  the  in- 
cline was  very  steep,  for  if  the  traveller  should  lose  his  foot- 
ing he  would  inevitably  roll  down  to  certain  death. 

The  higher  we  ascended  the  finer  bccauie  the  view  on  tho 
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other  side  of  the  fjord,  tlie  green  opaque  color  of  the  sea  con- 
trasting witli  the  foaming  river ;  occafiionallj  we  had  a  glimpse 
of  tLe  immense  plateau  of  enow  and  ice  of  the  Folgefonn. 
Never  daring  my  travels  in  Norway  did  I  see  such  superb  wa- 
ter effects  grouped  together.  Here  the  stream  flowed  in  a  solid, 
emooth,  deep,  cryatal-like  mass ;  farther  down  it  struck  against 
a  rock,  or  rushed  throngh  a  narrow  chasm,  and  tumbled  into 
a  pool,  a  foaming,  angry,  whit«  torrent  at  times,  through  the 
foam,  the  water  appearing  of  the  greenish  colour  of  tourmaline, 
and  where  it  was  deep,  of  dark-blue,  and  wlicn  shallow,  the 
pebbles  were  as  of  silver.  The  beauty  of  the  stream  was  no 
doabt  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  very  long  period  of  dry  weatli- 
cr  that  year,  to  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  the  extreme 
purity  of  the  water  iu  Lake  Ringedal. 

Having  readied  the  highest  point,  we  descended  by  a  reg- 
ular flight  of  steps,  the  path  skirting  a  chasm  several  hundred 
feet  deep;  and,  after  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  came  to  the 
Tyesedal.  The  little  valley  was  pietureaque,  with  the  bright 
sua  of  July  shining  upon  it ;  bnt  it  must  be  dfeary  in  tlie  win- 
ter, when  the  winds  from  the  mountain -tops  sweep  over  the 
lake  and  the  farms.  We  paiiscd  a  magnihccnt  cascade,  which, 
at  an  angle  of  about  35°,  fell  from  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet,  and  then  crossed  two  small  bridges  over  the  outlet  of 
Ringedals  Vand. 

Afl  I  approached  the  water's  edge  I  was  struck  by  the  pecul- 
iar appearance  of  tlie  water,  which  was  of  a  steel-blue  color 
close  to  the  shore,  and  a  few  feet  from  it  of  a  darker  blue.  I 
had  never  seen,  among  the  hundreds  of  lakes  of  Norway,  any- 
thing approaching  this  deep  shade  of  blue,  which  appeared  al- 
most black :  the  bluest  of  the  tropical  seas  could  not  compare 
with  the  color  of  this  lake,  nor  could  the  lakes  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  In  a  basin  of  granite, it  stands  1310  feet  above  the  sea; 
bat  how  many  feet  below,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

As  we  sailed  along,  the  Tyssedal-foss  burst  upon  our  view, 
the  two  branches  forming  a  triangle,  uniting  in  a  foaming  mass 
below,  after  a  fall  from  a  height  of  abont  1600  feet,  sending 
up  clouds  of  spray ;  the  water  was  then  lost  to  view,  as  it 
passed  through  a  crooked  channel  down  a  deep  chasm  to  form 
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a  second  full  about  500  feet  in  height;  at  ibis  point  the  gnm- 
ite  rises  about  2300  feet,  and,  resting  upon  it,  as  the  engraving 
shows,  is  a  laj-er  of  clay  slate  720  feet  thick,  over  which  the 
water  throws  itself. 

I  had  hardly  ceased  woudering  at  the  sight,  while  listening 
as  we  went  along  to  the  roar  of  the  descending  torrent,  when 
suddenly  the  Skjteggedal,  called  also  Ringedal  (the  latter  name 
ought  to  be  adopted  on  account  of  its  easy  pronunciation), with 
its  white  column,  came  plunging  over  the  ledge  into  the  chasm 
below  in  one  grand  leap  of  800  feet.  Immediately  after  tak- 
ing thia  leap  it  struck  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  whs  sent  reboand- 
ing  into  a  thonsnnd  foaming  fragments  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  angry,  turbulent,  chaotic,  and  lieavy  inass,  on  its  way  down- 
ward, beat  against  another  ledge,  and  formed  a  still  thicker  and 
heavier  cloud  of  foam  and  spray.  The  body  of  water  precipi- 
tated itself  with  such  velocity  as  to  create  a  powerful  current 
of  air,  which  caused  the  lighter  spray  to  assume  a  hundred 
beautiful  fantastic  shapes.  At  one  moment  it  was  wreathed 
into  a  spiral  column — water-spout — coiling  and  recoiling  upon 
itself,  bonnding  forward,  coming  back,  mounting  np,  then  de- 
scending—  reascending  again,  breaking  itself,  assuming  new 
shapes  and  indescribable  transformations,  and  then  suddenly 
pushed  downward  with  great  force,  where  it  struck  a  third 
ledge,  and  disappeared  in  a  compact  and  impenetrable  mist, 
hiding  the  lower  part  of  the  fall.  This  vast  white  cloud,  con- 
stantly replenished  from  the  lieights  above,  was  sent  forward 
skimming  swiftly  through  the  narrow  gorge  over  the  beau- 
tiful clear  crystal  stream,  which,  after  flowing  on  some  20t> 
yards,  again  formed  a  second  fall  of  about  50  feet,  from  which 
the  spray,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hiils,  appeared  like  a 
thin  vapor  floating  in  the  air. 

I  had  seen  hundreds  of  large  and  thousands  of  small  falls 
in  Norway ;  many  were  much  higher,  but  none  had  ever  im- 
pressed me  with  their  beauty  like  the  Ringedal ;  I  gazed  at  it 
for  hours,  and  new  combinations  and  wonderful  fonoB  contin- 
ually presented  themselves. 

When  I  retnrned  to  the  farm  the  travellers'  book  was  band- 
ed to  me.    A  few  Englishmen  had  written  their  names  in  it. 
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Two  gentlemen  from  Boeton  hid  beoi  here,  and  three  Ameri* 
can  ladies,  the  only  female  strangers  who  had  at  that  time  tis- 
ited  the  place,  viz.,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Cutler,  Miss  Z.  I. 
Cutler,  Maine,  U.  S^  July  6th,  1872.  They  hailed  from  the 
land  of  Pines.  I  felt  very  much  like  congratulating  them,  and 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  for  which  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  pardon 
me,  for  I  am  an  admirer  of  plucky  women,  I  shouted,  ^  Hurrah 
for  the  girls  of  Maine  I''  A  row  of  one  hour  on  the  fjord 
brought  us  to  Odde;  from  which  the  tourist  should  not  fail 
to  visit  the  Buer-braeen,  one  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Folgefonn. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Odde  is  the  Sandven  Yand,  a  lake 
said  to  be  without  fish,  on  account  of  the  cold  stream  from  tho 
glacier.  Not  far  from  its  lower  end  is  the  valley  of  Jordal,  at 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  Bner-braeen.  A  path  leading  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  narrow  dale  is  quite  easy  of  ascent,  the 
rise  being  very  gradual,  and  the  distance  to  the  glacier  about 
two  miles.  Four  years  before  my  first  visit  in  the  valley  a 
vast  amount  of  stone  had  fallen  with  a  terrific  roar,  which  in 
the  distance  sounded  like  thunder,  sending  its  echoes  from  hill 
to  hill.  At  every  step  there  was  something  to  notice,  either 
while  looking  at  the  mountains,  or  watching  the  stream  as  it 
came  plunging  down.  In  one  place  the  snow-fields  of  Folge- 
fonn rest  on  a  plateau  forming  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Sor  fjord,  the  Sandven  lake,  and  the  valley  that 
follows ;  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Hardanger,  and  on  the 
south  partly  by  the  Aakre  fjord.  On  the  east  side,  as  we  have 
seen,  mountains  fall  abruptly.  On  the  north  and  north-west- 
em  sides  they  are  lower,  and  not  as  abrupt  or  naked.  On  the 
south  side,  towards  Aakro  fjord,  they  are  also  lower,  but  in 
some  places  are  very  precipitous  and  bare.  The  Folgefonn  is 
fringed  by  numerous  glaciers.  Among  the  most  important  on 
the  north-west  side  is  the  Bondhus-brseen,  which  is  much 
^^ger  than  the  one  we  have  just  described. 

The  limits  of  perpetual  snow  vary,  as  I  said  before :  in  lat. 
60°  3',  towards  the  east,  3440  feet ;  by  Blaadalsholmene,  59**  55' 
lat.,  towards  the  south-west,  3940  feet ;  by  Gjerdesdal,  61**  8' 
lat.,  towards  the  north-west,  2480  feet.  The  highest  point  of  the 
snow-clad  ridge  is  5270  feet.    Numerous  little  lakes  are  found 
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near  the  glaciers.  A  ridge  of  mountains  crosses  the  Folgefonn 
in  a  north-westerly  and  south-easterly  direction,  forming  the 
Svartdal  (black  dale)  and  the  Blaadal  (blue  dale) ;  and  another 
ridge  forms  the  Kvitnaadal.  Blocks  of  stone  mixed  with  eand 
showed  their  unmiBtakable  origin.  The  glacier  had  reached 
this  point  years  before,  had  retired,  and  was  now  again  advanc- 
ing; wliile  higher  np  onr  path  continued  through  a  wood,  in 
which  numerous  moss-covered  stones  could  be  seen,  sbowiug 
that  the  glacier  had  not  reached  that  altitude  for  a  very  long 
timo. 

The  view  of  that  narrow  glacier  was  imposing,  impressing 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  great  power  of  destruction  pos- 
sessed by  a  vast  body  of  moving  ice.  In  the  study  of  other 
glaciers,  which  were  retiring,  we  have  seen  how  the  boulders 
and  smaller  stones  have  been  deposited  in  the  fields  in  former 
times,  and  could  trace,  by  the  marks  of  iho  ico  on  the  rocks, 
the  course  taken — hut  now,  standing  before  the  Buer-brseen, 
we  conld  understand  how  valleys  had  been  dug  out  of  the 
solid  rock  by  that  most  destructive  form  of  water,  the  glac- 
ier. The  huge,  iiTesistible  mass  was  still  advancing  slowly, 
and  had  done  so  for  a  long  time.  My  guide  said  it  had  ad- 
vanced more  than  fifty  feet  since  the  previous  year,  driving 
everything  before  it.  All  along  the  base  of  the  ice  was  a 
transverse  ridge  of  earth,  in  which  fresh  greensward  and  stonee 
were  mingled  together,  which  the  glacier  pushed  forward  aA  it 
glided  over  the  rocks.  On  the  right  was  a  huge  mass  of  rook, 
which  had  been  torn  apart  by  the  pressure  of  the  advandng 
ice.  The  weight  which  had  overcome  this  obstacle  must  have 
been  enormous,  for  the  evidence  of  such  terrific  force  was  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Not  even  the  solid  mountain  walls,  composed 
of  the  hardest  of  our  rocks,  could  arrest  tlie  forward  march 
of  the  terrible  glacier.  This  block  of  granite,  torn  from  the 
mountain  side,  was  about  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad. 
It  had  been  broken  unevenly,  and  was  still  covered  with  moss. 
A  part  of  it  ■was  overlapped  by  the  ice ;  and  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  glacier,  having  a  stronger  current  than  the  lower,  would 
finally  run  over  it  and  hide  it  from  view  as  the  onward  march 
continued :  and  when  the  glacier  again  retired,  the  boulder 
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would  be  deposited  on  some  new  testing-flbee.  The  glacier 
came  down  a  steep  gorge,  leaping  three  di^inct  ledges  of  rock, 
and  it  was  crowded  between  solid  walls  not  more  than  250  to 
300  yards  wide  towards  its  end.  The  moraines  seen  higher  up 
on  each  side  above  were  engulfed  farther  down  into  deep  cre- 
vasses formed  by  the  preasuro  of  the  ice  and  ledges.  On  its 
left  were  towering  mountains ;  Moont  Reina  being  5210  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  second  hi^iest  point  of  the  Folgefonn. 
The  ice  was  of  a  magnificent  blue ;  the  carem  was  small,  but 
extremely  beautiful;  and  its  stream  was  far  from  being  as 
dirty  as  those  of  the  glaciers  of  the  JustedaL  Lower  down  in 
the  valley,  not  far  from  the  glacier,  was  the  Buer  farm ;  and 
from  the  mountain-side  came  a  cascade  between  700  and  800 
feet  in  height.  The  owner  of  the  little  farm  was  in  great  trib- 
ulation. He  saw  with  much  anxiety  the  steady  advance  of 
the  ice,  which  had  already  destroyed  some  of  his  pasture-land 
&t  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  in  a  few  years  would  probably 
sweep  away  the  little  wood  which  we  had  passed  on  our  way 
up;  then  the  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  find  new  quar- 
ters, and  perhaps  be  a  ruined  man.  He  had  tried  to  sell  his 
farm,  but  nobody  was  willing  to  buy  it,  fearing  to  cast  away 
their  money.  It  would  not  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  the  course 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  this  glacier  should  reach  the  very  shore 
of  the  Sandven  lake,  whence  it  could  go  no  farther,  for  the  ice 
Would  melt  in  the  water ;  but  glaciers  are  fickle,  both  in  their 
forward  and  retrograde  movements,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
Buer-braeen  may  retire  instead  of  advancing. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    B.£T£B8. 

The  Hsetere. — ^Time  of  Departure  for  the  Moantains. — ^PreparaUons  before  going  to 
the  Ssters. — Deserted  Hamlets. — Departure  from  Stavanger. — Samson. — The 
Sciledal  Valley. — Reception  at  a  Parsonage.  —  Samson's  Ftirm. — The  Suledal 
Lake.— Over  the  Mountains  to  Roldal— The  Valdai.— The  Valdai  Seter.— A 
Hardanger  Family. — S»ter  Life.  —  Sunday.  —  The  Father's  Departure  for  the 
Farm. — High  Mountains. — Red  Snow. — Bjom  Vand  Salter. — Ambjdr  and  Marthe. 
— Farewell  to  Bjom  Vand  Saster. 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  moantains,  far  away  from  the  farms, 
by  the  shores  of  lonely  lakes  and  rivers,  or  on  the  slopes  of 
ridges  beyond  the  limit  of  the  growth  of  grain,  are  the  sasters. 
These  are  mountain  houses  or  huts,  built  of  logs  or  of  rough 
stones,  where,  during  the  summer  months,  the  people  of  a  farm 
come  to  pasture  their  cattle,  for  in  the  midst  of  this  great  wil- 
derness of  rocks  there  are  many  spots  covered  with  aromatic 
grass,  which  gives  a  rich  flavor  to  the  milk  of  these  places- 
Many  of  these  soeters  are  very  difficult  of  access ;  high  moun- 
tain ranges  and  snow- patches  have  to  be  crossed,  and  rivers 
forded  by  man  and  beast.  Solitary,  indeed,  is  the  life  in  these 
mountains,  for  only  once  or  twice  during  the  summer  does  the 
farmer  go  up  there  to  see  how  those  who  have  been  left  are 
getting  on,  to  hear  about  the  herds,  and  if  the  season  has  been 
good.  Should  the  summer  be  cold  or  wet  there  is  less  milk 
obtained ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  many  a  farmer  an 
abundance  of  butter  and  cheese  is  necessary,  in  order  from 
their  sale  to  obtain  the  supplies  needed  for  household  use. 
On  these  visits  they  bring  provisions  and  take  back  the  produce 
of  the  dairy.  The  sseter  life  is  also  a  hard  one;  the  pastures 
are  far  away  from  the  huts,  and  during  the  wliole  day  the 
maidens  have  to  follow  the  herd,  rain  or  shine,  and  return  in 
the  evening,  cold,  hungry,  and  often  wet. 
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In  eome  inountaius  pastures  are  very  abuudant,  and  Bseters 
nomerons ;  in  others  they  are  few  and  far  apart.  Aloioet 
every  farmer  poseesses  one,  but  some,  who  have  more  moun- 
tain land  than  they  require,  rent  part  of  them  to  those  less 
fortunate.  Thongh  the  family  owning  a  steter  may  be  very 
poor,  and  have  only  three  or  foiir  cows,  they  show  the  same 
generous  impulses  which  characterize  the  nation,  and  from 
them  I  always  received  as  kindly  a  welcome  as  from  their 
richer  neighbors. 

The  people  start  for  the  eieter,  in  many  districts,  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  the  time  varying  somewhat,  but  generally  not 
after  midsummer  (St.  Hana's  Day),  according  to  (he  distance 
and  monntain  heights  that  are  to  be  crossed.  They  return  be- 
tween the  middle  and  end  of  September,  and,  if  high  moun- 
tains are  to  be  passed,  about  the  first  week  in  September. 

Two  young  maidens,  the  pride  of  their  family,  or  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, will  remain  iu  the  mountains  all  alone,  feeling  as  safe 
as  in  their  father's  home ;  they  have  no  fear  of  being  molested, 
for  they  trust  to  the  honor  and  manhood  of  the  bonde  blood. 
Very  few  things  in  Norway  have  impressed  me  more  than 
*   this  simple  faith. 

The  young  lover  comes  once  or  twice  to  cheer  the  hours  of 
his  sweetiieart,  but  only  for  a  day :  if  engaged  to  him  he  is 
the  more  welcome,  for  in  the  antnmn,  after  the  labore  of  the 
harvest  are  over,  the  wedding  will  probably  take  place.  Many 
a  coorteliip  has  been  commenced  at  these  places,  where  the 
lieart  of  the  young  maiden  is  more  susceptible  on  account  of 
the  loneliness  of  her  life. 

A  few  days  before  the  departure  for  the  sseter  a  great  atir 
takes  place  on  the  farm ;  milk-pails,  churns,  and  wooden  ves- 
sels, the  great  iron  pot,  the  mould  for  the  cheese,  two  or  three 
plates,  and  a  cup  or  two,  a  frying-pan,  and,  above  all,  the 
coffee-kettle,  are  made  ready  for  packing.  Salt  for  the  cattle ; 
flonr,  to  be  mi:(ed  with  skim-milk,  for  the  calves;  bread,  a 
piece  of  bacon  for  Sunday,  coffee  and  sugar,  and  covering  for 
ihe  beds  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  girls  take  their  Sunday 
clothes  and  prayer-books,  and  old  garments  for  every-day 
wear;  a  good  stock  of  spun  wool,  to  make  stockings,  mittens, 
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or  glovGB  ill  their  leisure  hotirs,  and  pieccB  of  cloth  upon  which 
they  can  embroider.  The  old  horse  which  carriee  the  load  18 
often  let  loose  to  pasture  in  tho  mountains  for  several  weeks, 
for  the  ploughing  is  over,  and  the  graaa  or  haj  left  from  the 
year  before  is  carefully  saved. 

On  the  morning  of  departure  the  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
a  pig  or  two  are  watched  by  the  children,  to  keep  them  from 
straying  far  away.  If  the  farm  is  small,  and  the  people  poor, 
all  the  family  go  to  the  sieter  till  harvesting  takes  place.  The 
mother  is  often  seen  carrying  on  her  back  tho  last  baby.  Be- 
fore starting,  the  mother  prepares  nn  extra  good  me&l  for 
the  fami-hands,  or  that  part  of  tlie  family  who  are  to  accom- 
pany the  Bffiter  girls  —  the  daughters,  or  girls  hired  for  the 
season.  Those  wlio  take  the  lead  often  carry  long  horns,  by 
whose  shrill  tones  the  animals  are  called  to  follow,  «alt  being 
given  to  them  now  and  then  to  coax  them  on,  and  the  children 
keep  them  in  line. 

During  the  summer  the  farms  and  hamlets  are  deserted; 
sweet  milk  ia  not  to  be  procnred,  e.\cept  at  the  relay  station, 
and  the  home-life  is  wanting.  At  that  season  I  avuided  the 
great  routes  crowded  by  sight-seeing  tourists,  and  went  into 
the  mountains,  each  year  exploring  a  different  group ;  I  always 
lived  at  the  6a?ter,  to  which  I  will  now  lead  the  reader. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  I  left  the  old  city  of  Stavanger. 
The  sail  on  the  fjord  was  very  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
sea-marks  engraved  on  the  rocky  sides  of  Stenso  by  the  sea, 
at  a  height  of  150  to  175  feet;  and  at  the  narrow  valley  of 
Aardal  four  distinct  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  were  in 
sight  at  one  time. 

After  a  trip  of  twelve  hours  wc  came  to  tho  cud  of  Sands 
fjord,  a  branch  of  the  Stavanger ;  here  I  landed  with  my 
gnide,  Samson  Fiskekjcin,  who  had  been  recommended  to  mo 
as  trusty  and  well  acquainted  with  t!ie  mountains.  Samson 
was  a  bachelor,  aliont  forty-five  years  of  age,  honest,  thongh 
not  brilliant,  and  of  whom  I  still  retain  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections ;  ho  was  chatty  and  amusing,  and  knew  well  the  ways 
of  city  people  from  frequent  visits  to  Slavanger,  Samson 
was  heir  to  a  well-stocked  farm  that  would  be  his  at  tlie  death 
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of  his  father,  then  eighty  years  old,  and  of  which  he  ins  now 
the  manager,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  owner;  his 
mother  was  nearly  as  old  as  his  &ther.  Before  arriTing  at 
his  home  he  began  to  apologize  for  its  simplicity,  which  he 
thought  would  not  be  agreeable  to  an  Ammcan  —  all  of 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  millionnaires,  liring  in  the  most  loxn- 
rions  style.  He  had  heard  of  Galifomia,  and  of  America  as 
the  land  of  gold,  and,  of  course,  everybody  had  gone  and  help- 
ed himself  to  the  precious  metal.  So  he  commenced  by  say- 
ing that  only  the  old  folks  were  at  home ;  that  there  was  no 
milk,  as  the  cattle  had  gone  to  the  sseter ;  that  the  food  would 
be  too  simple  for  me ;  that  his  mother  would  not  know  how 
to  cook;  that  he  was  afraid  there  were  many  fleas;  and 
finally  suggested  that  we  should  drive  to  the  parsonage.  I 
mildly  said  that  it  would  be  better  first  to  drive  to  his  place, 
and  then  take  a  walk  to  the  parsonage,  and  wait  for  an  invita- 
tion from  the  pastor.  After  a  drive  of  two  hours  through 
the  picturesque  valley  of  Suledal,  along  the  clear  river,  we 
reached  his  farm,  where  we  found  his  father  splitting  wood 
with  a  strength  which  augured  well  for  a  life  of  twenty  years 
*t  least.     The  old  couple  received  me  with  great  kindness. 

A  number  of  farms  were  scattered  about,  and  in  sight  was 

^he  church.    A  short  walk  brought  me  to  the  parsonage,  where 

^e  pastor,  a  bachelor  of  about  fifty-five,  received  me  in  a  very 

Cool  and  un- Norwegian  manner,  though  there  was  nothing 

^Dapolite  in  his  demeanor.    I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this 

Unusual  reception.    All  my  efforts  to  get  acquainted  with  him 

®^med  useless ;  I  gave  him  my  card,  but  that,  of  course,  did 

^ot  help  me,  for  he  had  never  heard  of  my  name,  and  had 

^ever  seen  any  of  my  translated  works :  to  my  inquiry  if  he 

^^er  read  the  Skilling  Magazine  (which  had  from  time  to  time 

Riven  accounts  of  my  journeying  in  Africa),  his  answer  was, 

^^i  a  sonorous  voice,  "I  never  read  the  SkMmg  MagazmeP^ 

^he  hope  of  an  invitation  to  the  parsonage  b^an  to  vanish, 

^^d  visions  of  being  tormented  by  fleas  daring  the  night  came 

^p  before  me ;  I  had  passed  through  that  ordeal  a  few  days 

^fore,  and  I  did  not  care  to  experience  another  so  soon ;  I 

'^Hew  that  if  Samson  complained  of  them  there  most  be  a 
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prodigious  number,  for  the  people  do  not  mind  fifty  or  sixty 
of  them  in  a  bed. 

I  was  about  to  retire,  when  another  venerable  cleigyman, 
with  his  wife,  on  a  visit  from  the  North,  entered  the  parlor. 
I  commenced  a  conversation  with  him ;  but  when  I  told  him 
that  in  one  summer  I  had  crossed  the  land  from  the  Baltic  to 
North  Cape,  and  from  Bodij  to  LuleS,  he  tiatiy  contradicted 
inc,  eaying  it  could  not  be  done — in  short,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman gave  me  the  lie,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
two  worthies  probably  mistook  me  tor  some  scamp,  or  an  emi- 
grant agent  from  America,  If  this  were  the  case,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  did  not  receive  me  well,  for  such  persons 
are  not  popalar.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  of  the 
kind,  for  this  was  the  only  instance  during  my  ti-avels  where  I 
failed  to  receive  a  warm  Norwegian  welcome.  Wlien  I  told 
the  story  to  Samson,  on  my  return,  he  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it.  I  said,  in  a  rather  exulting  tone,  "  Did  I  not  tell  yon 
that  it  was  better  to  go  to  the  parsonage  without  luggage  f 
During  my  absence  a  complete  metamorphosis  had  taken  place 
in  the  farm-house,  and  everything  was  tidy  and  clean  ;  bread, 
bntter,  cheese,  and  sour  milk  were  on  the  table,  and  the  good 
people  excused  themselves  for  having  no  sweet  milk,  as  the 
cows  were  far  away  in  the  mountains.  I  slept  with  my  door 
wide  open,  for  the  night  was  very  warm ;  I  do  not  think  they 
slept  at  all,  as  coffee  was  ready  for  mo  at  four  in  the  morning : 
they  pressed  me  to  eat,  as  the  journey  before  me  was  a  long  one. 

I  left  with  two  boatmen,  having  besides  a  woman  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms.  We  had  not  sailed  far  before  we  came 
abreast  of  a  comfortable  white -painted  honse,  the  pleasant 
home  of  a  Storthingsniand,  where  we  went  ashore.  The  host 
was  not  at  home,  but  his  amiable  wife,  who  had  heard  of  my 
coming  this  way,  had  been  expecting  me,  and  seemed  qaite 
disappointed  when  she  heard  I  had  spent  the  night  at  the 
farm  of  Samson.  Though  I  assured  her  that  I  had  break- 
fasted, siie  insisted  that  I  should  partake  of  another. 

The  Suledal  valley,  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  tumuli  or  tombs  of  heathen  times,  some  of  which 
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are  hollow,  of  circnlar  shape,  and  surroanded  by  stones,  while 
others  are  square.  As  we  ascended  the  lake  we  coald  see  the 
paths  leading  to  the  S8eters,.and  patches  of  snow  on  the  moan- 
tains.  After  a  pall  of  fourteen  miles  we  landed  at  Nsss,  on 
the  right  shore,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake,  from 
which  there  is  a  horse-path  leading  to  the  numerous  sseters 
met  between  the  Suledal  and  Boldal  lakes. 

The  road  over  the  mountains  to  Roldal  is  at  first  along  a 
torrent  spanned  by  a  bridge ;  it  passes  numerous  sseters,  where 
milk  was  offered  to  us.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  sun 
came  out,  gilding  with  its  last  rays  the  hills  and  snow-topped 
mountains,  till  night  overtook  us  in  the  dark  ravines,  as  we 
descended  by  a  natural  gigantic-like  flight  of  stones  to  Botten, 
where  we  found  only  the  daughter  at  home,  her  father  and 
mother  having  gone  to  the  saeter. 

From  Roldal  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  Valdai  valley, 
through  wild  scenery.  I  intended  to  pass  the  whole  summer, 
or  until  the  appearance  of  snow,  in  going  from  ssBter  to  saeter 
over  the  table-lands  of  the  Hardanger  mountains.  The  b^'n- 
ning  of  August  is  the  best  time  to  cross  the  mountains,  as  then 
most  of  the  snow  has  disappeared,  the  streams  are  shallow  and 
easily  forded,  and  the  swamps  are  passable.  I  procured  a  good 
guide,  who  was  to  take  his  horse,  not  that  I  wanted  to  ride,  but 
to  carry  our  provisions :  a  horse  is  no  trouble  in  this  Roldal 
region ;  you  can  generally  climb  the  hills  faster  than  the  pony 
does ;  but  in  difficult  places  a  mountain  horse,  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  saeter,  will  be  surer-footed  than  yourself,  and  make 
fewer  slips  on  the  stones ;  if  riding  him,  you  must  not  at- 
tempt to  guide  him,  bat  let  the  bridle  lie  loose  on  his  neck. 
The  horses  pick  up  their  food  as  they  go  along,  here  and  there 
in  some  green  spot,  and  can  endare  great  hardship,  hunger, 
and  cold.  I  carried  a  gan  with  me,  not  for  protection,  but  for 
possible  use  in  obtaining  food. 

The  path,  after  leaving  Roldal,  ascended  gradually  along  the 
Valdai  River,  in  view,  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  white  0(^ 
the  Risp-f  066 ;  descending  again,  and  crossing  the  stp 
bridge,  we  saw,  on  the  opponte  shore,  the  bridle-pat 
Lake  Staa  and  upper  Tbelemaricen. 
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On  the  riglit  bank  of  tlio  Valdai  are  seen  many  Meters,  sad 
paths  brancliiug  in  every  direction.  Tbe  river  flows  for  some 
distance  througli  a  flat  country  dotted  with  fine  pastures  and 
small  farms.  Another  stream  throws  itself  into  the  Valdai,  and 
forms  a  magnificent  cascade  of  1000  feet,  below  which  the  cur- 
rent was  80  strong  that  even  the  horae  eoold  hardly  keep  his 
footing  while  fording  it.  Twelve  miles  from  ROldal  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  Valdsl  lake,  the  mountains  sloping  gently  to  the 
shore,  near  which  were  several  steters.  Uerds  of  cattle,  which 
had  come  from  the  mountains  to  be  milked,  grazed  on  the 
green  banks,  and  on  our  left,  high  tip,  was  the  Bakkea  sieter; 
while  at  the  head  of  the  lake  the  smoke  curled  upwards  from 
the  Valdai  sister,  and  we  heard  the  lond  cries  of  the  girls 
calling  the  cattle  that  wended  slowly  on  their  way,  browsing 
as  they  went.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  a  magniticent 
cataract  fell  from  a  very  great  height  We  followed  the  shore 
till  we  came  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  people 
were  watching  us,  wondering  who  we  coald  be,  for  they  ex- 
pected no  one  from  their  home. 

On  our  arrival  they  bade  us  enter  the  house,  which  was  as 
comfortable  as  that  of  a  farm,  and  the  usual  salntations  took 
place;  the  milk  was  passed  around  in  the  lai^  flat  pail  in 
which  it  is  kept  for  the  cream  to  rise;  taking  the  customary 
sip,  we  handed  it  back,  with  thanks,  and  the  usual  pressing  in- 
vitations to  drink  more  {rfrivke  mer)  were  responded  to  by 
drinking  as  much  as  we  could,  with  many  thanks  {niange  taJe), 
When  they  learned  that  I  was  from  America  they  looked  at 
me  with  astonishmeut,  saying,  "  Fra  Amerika,  f ra  Amerika." 
I  was  then  made  the  more  welcome,  as  Nels,  the  farmer,  had 
a  married  daughter  in  the  States.  He  had  come  the  day  bo- 
fore  from  the  farm  to  carry  back  the  butter  and  cheese  that 
had  been  made ;  he  lived  far  away,  on  the  Sor  fjord,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Hardanger.  Ho  was  the  father  of  a  largo 
family  of  grown-up  children — a  type  of  the  Norseman  (north 
man),  hospitable  but  undemonstrative,  with  a  tall  and  spare 
figure,  and  a  kind  face. 

Three  of  the  daughters  were  at  the  sceter  for  the  summer, 
Synvor,  Marthe,  and  Anne — all  pictnres  of  health,  and  blondat  | 
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SjDFor,  the  eldest,  nther  ^kbI  ia  stBtnre;  wis  ninftcffn  jtetn 

old;  Anne  itk  serenteeou  ttU.  miHoalir,  -with  pierang  blae 

ejes,  and  fully  able  to  t&ke  «are  of  bers^:  die  would  haTe 

made  a  good  model  for  a  VaSnrrie :  Manhe  wis  sixteea,  with 

golden  hair,  soft  blue  erea.  aiMl  drficate  ocimplexiaiL    All  three 

were  celebrated  on  the  Hanianger  tat  their  beaotr,  and  joung 

fanners  without  number  were  tzying  to  win  thdr  hearts.    I 

eoold  not  bat  admire  these  Dorxhem  giris,  mined  np  in  fresh 

air,  simple  food,  with  abondant  exereise,  and  free  from  the 

trammels  of  fashi<Miafale  dreee^ 

In  Joly  and  August  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  healthj  cli- 
mate than  that  of  the  seten.  eqwdall j  idien  ther  are  atoated 
from  three  to  f oar  thousand  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  atmosphere  at  that  elevation  is  most  invigcnmting  and  ben- 
eficial, even  to  the  Norwegians  who  lire  on  the  shores  of  the 
fjords  or  in  the  lower  Tallejs.  The  air  passing  over  the  vast 
undulating  and  barren  mountain  plateau  is  peculiarly  dry  and 
exhilarating.  Any  person,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  feels  its 
effects ;  the  appetite  becomes  good,  and  he  who  came  ill  ofien 
returns  home  with  his  health  restored. 

The  mountain  life  is  an  active  one,  and  the  girls  are  busy 
from  sunrise  to  twilight.  The  pastures  belonging  to  this  ssst^ 
were  extensive  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  suflSced  for 
fifty-two  milch  cows,  with  eight  others,  and  four  horses.  The 
cattle  belonged  to  three  different  farms,  including  that  of  Nek, 
some  coming  from  Sor  fjord,  fifty  miles  distant ;  two  of  his 
daughters  had  charge  of  those  not  belonging  to  him,  for  which 
they  were  paid.  The  milk  of  each  herd  was  put  in  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  place  from  which  the  cows  came,  and  the  but- 
ter and  cheese  were  set  apart  in  like  manner.  The  people  are 
so  honest  that  no  farmer  fears  that  the  girls  will  favor  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  or  put  any  of  the  butter  or  cheese  in 
vessels  belonging  to  any  but  the  rightful  owners. 

A  large  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  contained  a 
fine  meadow,  the  grass  of  which  was  carefully  cut  and  dried,  to 
be  taken  away  by  sleighs  in  the  winter.    There  were  upwan 
of  250  milch  cows  at  the  Yaldal  sseters,  besides  krge  ni 
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bers  of  heifers,  calves,  and  horses,  Tlie  calves  were  kept  at 
home ;  every  morning  and  evening  they  were  fed  on  a  mixture 
of  charned  milk  and  flour,  with  salt;  or,  if  no  milk  was  to  be 
had,  on  hot  water,  iu  which  juniper  Ehmbs  had  been  kept  for 
awhile. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  which  some  of  the  cows  wore  around  their 
necks;  they  had  come  by  themselves  from  the  mountains  to 
be  milked,  and  this  was  the  eignal  for  the  girls  to  rise.  This 
they  did  at  once,  and  were  soon  on  duty — each  buckling  on 
her  waist  a  belt  from  which  linng  a  horn  tilled  with  salt ;  this 
is  given  to  the  cows  as  well  as  to  the  horses  and  sheep,  gener- 
ally in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  they  go  to  or  from  the 
mountains. 

After  the  milking  the  girls  drove  the  cows  np  another  path 
in  the  mountains  to  new  pastures,  from  which  they  would  go 
and  come  by  themselves  after  knowing  tlie  way.  On  their  re- 
turn the  maidens  went  into  the  milk-room,  the  door  of  which 
was  always  carefully  closed,  skimmed  off  the  cream  which  had 
been  formed  on  the  milk  of  previous  days,  and  putting  it  in 
the  churn,  they  began  to  make  the  butter.  Others  took  the 
empty  vessels  to  the  river  and  rubbed  them  inside  and  outside 
with  fine  sand  from  the  shore,  and  afterwards  with  juniper 
branches,  finishing  by  a  thorough  rinsing  in  the  stream.  The 
pails  are  generally  made  of  white  pine,  and  are  clean  and  spot- 
lees.  Cheese-day  also  proves  a  bnsy  time,  and  its  work  is  done 
in  the  same  thorongh  manner.  Tiie  room  where  the  milk  is 
kept  was  marvellously  neat;  about  150  pails  filled  with  it 
were  on  the  shelves,  each  being  about  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  five  inches  deep,  made  of  white  pine,  with  wooden 
hoops;  the  milking  pails  stood  on  the  floor  ready  to  be  used. 
Several  barrels  for  the  churned  milk  and  buttermilk,  and  ves- 
sels for  the  butter,  were  also  arranged  in  order. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  morning  milking,  every  one  com- 
menced his  or  her  toilet  as  if  getting  ready  to  go  to  church, 
putting  on  clean  iinen,  and  all  their  holiday  clothes  and  shoes. 
The  girls  and  their  mother  wore  dresses  of  thick  dark-bluinh 
woollen  material — homespun — with  corsages  of  the  same  color. 
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The  bottom  of  the  skirt  was  oraamented  with  a  wide  green 

band  all  around.    The  corsage  was  open,  and  showed  a  hand- 

kercliief  embroidered  with  gold.    Each  girl  wore  a  close-fitting 

littlQ  cap,  which  seemed  to  be  made  only  to  hide  the  ends  of 

her  thick  luxuriant  hair.      No  work  was  done  except  what 

was  absolutely  necessary ;  some  of  the  family  read  the  Bible 

and  sung  a  few  hymns  of  praise.    After  dinner  visiting  took 

place  from  sseter  to  saeter,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the 

social  fashion  customary  to  the  country. 

I  crossed  tlie  stream  to  visit  friends  from  Eoldal,  who  had 
their  saeter  on  the  other  side — only  a  little  stone  hut.  The 
fording  was  difficult,  as  the  current  was  strong  and  the  water 
deep.  I  had  to  ride ;  Anne  was  with  me  on  the  same  horse, 
riding  astride  in  front  of  me,  like  a  man,  I  holding  fast  to  her, 
as  we  had  no  saddle :  the  animal  had  evidently  crossed  many 
times,  as  he  made  his  way  with  great  sagacity. 

We  had  a  line  time  in  the  evening  after  the  milking  was 
over.  One  of  the  girls  wanted  to  trip  me  "  for  fun,"  and  in 
the  attempt  I  lost  a  small  locket  from  my  watch-chain,  and  we 
could  not  find  it,  though  we  looked  for  it  everywhere ;  it  was 
a  Christmas  present  from  home,  and  I  prized  it  very  highly. 
The  place  was  thoroughly  searched  the  next  morning,  but  in 
vain ;  the  following  year  it  was  found,  forwarded  to  Samson, 
who  took  it  to  Consul  Eosenkilde,  in  Stavanger ;  he  forwarded 
it  to  Christiania,  from  which  city  it  was  sent  to  my  friend  Herr 
Christian  Bcirs,  the  much  esteemed  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
consul  in  New  York,  with  the  request  to  find  me,  and  to  de- 
liver the  article  to  me  personally. 

Early  Monday  morning  everybody  was  up ;  the  horses  were 
ready  for  the  return  of  Nels  to  the  farm;  the  pack-saddles 
were  put  on  over  two  thicknesses  of  woollen  blanket ;  the  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  milk  for  the  working-people  on  the  farm  were 
not  forgotten ;  the  father  in  a  quiet  way,  without  kissing,  said 
good-bye  to  all  his  family,  and  soon  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
windings  of  the  path  beyond  the  lake. 

The  family  would  not  let  me  start  till  I  had  tab 
stantial  breakfast,  in  eating  which  I  almost  incapad] 
self  for  the  journey:  my  experience  has  taught  ; 
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traveller  will  do  best,  especially  in  tho  mountains,  when  Lis 
Etomach  is  not  oppressed  with  food.  At  last,  as  1  was  ready 
to  say  good-bye,  Synvor  Buddonly  diaappeared,  to  return  with 
a  big  cheese,  wliich  she  placed  in  my  arms.  *'  Take  that,'"  eaid 
she,  "and  eat  it  on  your  journey,  for  you  will  sometimes  be 
hungry ;  there  are  not  many  places  in  the  mountains  where 
you  will  meet  a  sfeter." 

Though  I  had  ng  liorse,  and  the  dieese  was  heavy,  I  ac- 
cepted it,  not  deeiiing  to  give  offence.  I  shook  hands  with 
the  family,  and  pnt  a  little  money  into  the  hand  of  Synvor, 
and  a  little  gold  dollar  besides,  but  she  exclaimed,  "  No,  no  1*' 
"Yee,  yesl"  I  replied.  "When  you  come  again  to  Odde, 
come  to  see  us,"  tbcy  called  out ;  "  do  not  forget  us — do  not 
fail  to  come."  "I  will  come,"  I  shouted  back,  as  I  Lurried 
away. 

From  lake  Valdai  the  path  northward,  over  the  mountaius, 
is  wild  and  dreary,  even  in  the  beginning  large  patches  of  snow 
Laving  to  bo  crossed. 

After  leaving  tlie  lake,  wc  ascended  over  a  rugged  country 
above  the  birch  region,  where  juniper  and  arctic  berries  were 
iibimdant.  An  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  sliores  of  the 
liikelet  Visadal  Yaiid,  not  far  from  wliich  was  an  isolated  poor- 
looking  Bfeter,  built  of  loose  stones.  Tho  inside  was  far  from 
clean ;  on  one  side  were  the  beds,  placed  on  the  rough  slab- 
floor;  on  the  other,  the  tireplace;  in  a  corner  lay  a  heap  of 
juniper  bushes,  five  or  si.t  pails,  a  copper  kettle  for  making 
fheeso  and  boiling  milk,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  churn.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  sieter  and  liis  wife  welcomed  me;  the  man  was 
apparently  more  tlian  eighty  years  of  age,  but  hale  and  hearty ; 
he  had  travelled  about  eighty  miles  to  spend  his  summer  Lcrc, 
and  well  exemplified  the  hardiness  of  these  mountaineers. 
This  sffiter  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  dry  cows,  belonging 
to  many  farmers,  who  had  sent  them  here  to  pasture.  A  hired 
woman  and  three  men  had  the  charge  of  them,  having  also 
five  milch  cows  for  their  sjiecial  use,  besides  their  food.  Wo 
skirted  the  hillside  of  the  Visadal,  over  bare  rocks  and  patches 
of  snow,  passing  many  cascades  and  water-falls.  Continuing 
our  ascent — tho  horse  went  one  way  and  we  another — we  climb- 
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ed  a  rugged  hill,  crossing  several  large  snow -patches  some- 
times tnonelled  by  streams.  Almost  directly  north  was  Haar- 
teigen,  6390  feet  high,  dotted  with  snow,  which  shone  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  Nups  Eggen  stood  on  our  left — the  mica  here 
resting  on  the  primary  rocks.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a 
path  other  than  the  dry  beds  of  streams  full  in  the  spring. 
We  passed  the  Steige  Vand,  a  weird  and  lonely  little  lake  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain :  here  even  the  dwarf  birch  had  ceased 
to  grow.  Though  the  sun  shone  brightly  the  wind  was  cold, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  48°.  Large  patches  of  snow  came 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  often  overhanging  the  shores, 
and  the  gray  lichen  again  appeared.  We  were  still  ascending, 
and  our  pass  was  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
fields  of  snow,  which  were  deep  and  soft,  increased  in  size,  and 
we  had  to  cross  one,  horse  and  all,  almost  one  and  a  half  miles 
long :  now  and  then  we  saw  the  tracks  pf  wild  reindeer.  Sud- 
denly we  found  a  tract  of  red  snow  in  the  midst  of  the  white, 
the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  I  imagined  a  reindeer  had  been 
killed  there,  and  that  the  snow  had  been  stained  by  its  blood. 
"  This  is  gammel  and  "  (old  snow),  said  ray  guide.  As  we  ad- 
vanced these  rose-colored  patches  became  more  numerous,  some 
of  them  being  fifteen  feet  long :  the  effect  was  very  striking. 
This  red  snow  is  always  found  in  the  large  melting  patches, 
and  its  color  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  minute  vegetable 
organisms,  enclosing  an  oily-like  red  liquid,  the  algee,  known  as 
Jlcematococctis  (jprotococcus)  nivalis;  according  to  Ehrenberg 
there  are  also  animalcules,  which  he  calls  Philodvna  roseola. 
We  then  passed  on  the  border  of  Vasdals  Eggen,  where  the 
mountains,  largely  covered  with  snow,  range  in  the  direction 
of  north-north-west.  After  we  had  traversed  this  plateau  for 
about  three  hours  it  sloped  downward  to  the  east,  and  a  toil- 
some tramp  through  wet  snow  brought  Lake  Bjorne  into  view ; 
on  its  shores  I  saw  cattle  grazing,  and  not  far  off  the  smoke 
curling  from  a  solitary  ^'j'^  s(BUT{gLx\  saeter)  in  this  mountain 
home  of  the  wild  reindeer. 

Every  year,  towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  from  the  Har- 
danger  fjord  or  from  Roldal,  a  farmer,  accompanied  by  two 

girls,  with  a  drove  of  milch  cows,  crosses  these  mountains. 

u  2 
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IJuring  tho  summer  the  girU  are  loft  to  take  care  of  the  ea^ 
tic  and  attend  to  tlie  dairy. 

It  Wfts  late  in  tlie  dnj  wiien  we  arrived  at  this  lonolj'  place; 
the  girls  eame  out  to  see  who  the  etraiigere  were,  suddenly  dis- 
appearing at  our  approach  to  put  on  their  best  clothes  to  re- 
ceive us.  They  wore  the  costume  of  t)io  girls  at  Roldal.  and 
their  caps  were  set  very  coquettishly  ou  their  heads ;  one  had 
red  stockiugs,  the  other  blue. 


Three  small  houses  of  rough  stones  stood  near  each  other, 
the  walls  being  about  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  rear 
resting  on  a  liilloek  of  earth;  the  roofs  were  formed  of  largo 
slabs,  supported  by  planks  placed  lengthwise,  wide  apart,  with 
beams  across ;  upon  these  earth  had  been  laid  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  wind,  and  on  this  the  grass  was  green ;  the  floor  was 
laid  with  large,  imevcn  tiles  of  slate.  The  chimney,  built  out- 
side, was  covered  at  the  top  by  a  flat  stone,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  rain,  and  the  door  was  made  of  heavy  rough  wood. 

We  were  invited  to  enter,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  extreme 
cleanliness  and  order  of  the  room,  the  only  ornament  of  which 
was  a  small  looking-glass  upon  the  wall ;  a  single  window,  high 
up,  twenty  inches  by  fourteen,  with  four  small  panes,  admitted 
light;  near  the  fireplace,  in  the  corner,  was  a  frying-pan  and 
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coffee-kettle ;  and  a  copper  kettle,  with  the  inside  as  bright  as 
gold,  partly  filled  with  water,  hung  over  the  fire.    On  one  side 
were  shelves,  upon  which  stoocl  rows  of  pails  filled  with  milk 
to  famish  cream  for  the  butter ;  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
on  the  floor,  was  a  simple  couch  of  hay,  which  was  kept  from 
spreading  by  pieces  of  wood ;  home  -  spun  woollen  blankets 
and  sheepskins  were  used  as  coverings,  for  the  nights  are  al- 
ways cold  in  the  mountains:  behind  hung,  the  garments  on  a 
cord  strung  across.    In  one  corner  was  a  store  of  juniper  and 
willow  for  fuel,  used  with  great  economy,  for  wood  was  very 
scarce. 

Only  once  during  the  summer  are  the  girls  visited  from  the 
farm,  for  the  road  over  the  mountains  is  tiresome,  and  the  dis- 
tance ninety  miles.  Near  to  their  house  was  another,  which 
could  have  been  used  by  another  family,  of  about  the  same 
size,  but  with  a  much  smaller  window ;  in  this  the  barrels  of 
sour  milk,  and  the  cheese  and  butter  were  kept,  and  juniper 
bushes  in  large  quantity ;  close  by,  much  more  roughly  built, 
was  the  third  building  of  the  saeter.  It  must  have  been  no 
easy  work  to  erect  these  on  such  a  spot,  for  the  wood,  the 
beams,  the  doors,  the  planks,  had  been  brought  from  a  long 
distance,  and  the  collecting  of  the  stone  and  the  making  of 
the  walls  was  also  a  work  of  patience. 

The  girls  were  delighted  with  our  visit,  and,  although  they 
did  not  know  us,  they  w6re  not  in  the  least  afraid ;  Ambjor, 
the  younger,  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Marthe  about 
twenty-six  ;  both  were  farmers'  daughters — one  living  on  Har- 
danger  fjord,  the  other  on  the  shores  of  the  Roldal  lake.  Im- 
mediately after  our  arrival  they  began  to  prepare  a  meal  for 
us ;  a  small  chest  was  converted  into  a  table,  on  which  a  white 
towel  served  as  a  cloth ;  slices  of  bacon  were  fried,  and  cold 
potatoes  (how  good  they  tasted),  the  remains  of  their  Sun- 
day meal,  with  cheese,  butter,  and  flat  bread,  were  spread  be- 
fore us.  A  large  pail  of  milk,  with  rich  solid  cream  on  top, 
was  placed  where  we  could  help  ourselves.  When  everything 
was  ready,  they  said,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  eat  our  simple  saeter 
fare.  You  know  we  are  not  on  our  farm,  and  we  cannot  offer 
you  a  better  meal."    Everything  tasted  better  to  me  than  the 


(lislies  of  a  banqnet,  for  I  was  very  hnngry.  Coffee  was  roast- 
ed, and  freely  served  to  as  during  the  uieal. 

We  had  hardly  ceased  eating  when  the  ringing  of  the  cow- 
bells warned  AmbjOr  and  Marthe  that  uiilking-time  had  come. 
They  dropped  their  fine  skirts,  replaced  them  by  their  work- 
ing garb,  tilled  their  horns  with  salt,  and,  taking  their  pails, 
were  efion  busy  with  their  twenty-two  milch  cows,  which  had 
come  of  their  own  accord  from  the  pasture ;  tlie  creatures  got 
some  salt,  and  rested  for  awhile  on  the  ground  around  tbe 
hute.  Samson,  the  guide,  took  my  horse  to  a  man  sfeter,  aomo 
three  miles  distant,  for  it  had  been  agreed  that  Pan!  mnst  not 
stop  there,  it  being  dirty,  uncomfortable,  and  infested  with 
fleas. 

When  evening  came,  preparations  were  made  for  steep. 
The  girls  moved  the  wooden  barriers  of  the  bed  and  spread 
out  the  dry  grass,  placing  upon  it  tJie  woollen  blankets;  we  all 
went  to  bed  with  our  clothes  on,  except  that  we  took  off  our 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  Samson  and  I  removed  our  coats: 
there  was  only  that  one  bed  for  ns  all.  Samson  snored  so 
loudly  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  sleeping,  and  we  voted 
him  a  nuisance,  who  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  man  aster: 
he  kept  us  laughing  all  night.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  awa- 
kened by  the  bells  of  the  cows,  which  called  the  girls  to  the 
milking. 

The  country  snrrounding  the  seeter  was  beautiful ;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  was  Sauerflot,  a  vast  undulating  platean. 
The  aspect  of  nature  was  severe,  for  there  was  no  green  to  give 
color  and  variety  to  the  landscape ;  the  lakes  lay  hidden  in  the 
depth  below,  and  the  valleys  through  which  coursed  the  tribn- 
tary  streams  appeared  from  a  distance  like  ravines,  crawling, 
dark  and  snake-like,  over  those  immense  rocky  plateaus.  A 
grand  view  was  that  to  the  west,  where  the  Vasdals  Eggen 
and  Nups  Eggcn  ranges,  5530  feet  high,  rose  into  view ;  their 
peaks  and  some  of  the  plateaus  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  ravines  seemed  tilled  with  it. 

I  remained  at  Bjorn  Vand  sfetor  for  a  few  days,  while  Sam- 
son went  to  another  mountain  home.  I  spent  the  time  in 
hunting  and  roaming  alone  over  the  wild  tract;  Marthe  and 
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Ambjor  never  ceased  to  wonder  that  I  had  crossed  the  great 

ocean.    They  took  excellent  care  of  me,  though  I  could  never 

eat  or  drink  enough  to  satisfy  them :  before  starting  in  the 

morning  there  was  always  a  dispute  about  the  provisions  for 

the  day,  as  they  wished  to  load  me  with  more  than  I  wanted. 

When  I  was  ready  to  start  for  the  day's  excursion,  they  would 

say,  "Be  careful  to  come  before  dark,  for  it  would  be  very 

difficnlt  for  yon  to  find  your  way  at  night ;"  and  the  last  words 

I  would  hear  were,  "Velkommen  til  bage"  (welcome  back). 

like  all  sseter  girls,  they  were  busy  all  day.    When  I  returned 

in  the  evening  I  generally  found  them  mending  nets,  which 

tbej  were  going  to  stretch  across  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream 

emptying  into  the  lake,  in  order  to  catch  trout  for  my  breakfast 

the  next  morning.    These  were  fried  in  delicious  butter. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  weather  suddenly  changed  in  the 
evening,  and  the  chilly  north  wind  blew  through  the  crevices 
of  the  hut.  It  was  so  cold  on  the  higher  mountains  that  the 
cows  came  to  the  ssBter,  which  was  lower,  and  where  it  was 
much  milder;  their  bells  awoke  us.  The  girls  went  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  counted  the  cows,  to  see  if  any 
bears  had  disturbed  them.  In  the  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  hoar-frost. 

When  the  day  of  parting  came  a  substantial  breakfast  was 
served,  with  two  cups  of  coffee,  for  I  had  to  drink  an  extra 
one.  Marthe,  who  had  noticed  that  I  wore  only  thin  cotton 
socks,  insisted  upon  giving  me  the  thick  woollen  stockings  she 
made  me  wear  on  going  to  bed.  Ambjor  gave  me  a  pair  of 
thick  gloves,  and  I  had  to  take  a  cheese  with  me.  They  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  me  as  far  as  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
which  I  had  forded  every  day  in  ray  rambles.  We  parted 
there,  and  as  I  got  into  the  water  I  put  a  little  money  into 
their  hands,  and  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  hospitality, 
and  trust.  "  Don't  forget  to  come  and  see  us.  Our  fathers, 
and  mothers,  and  families  will  be  glad  to  see  yon.  Happy 
journey,  Paul,  and  God  be  with  you,"  were  the  last  words  I 
heard.  I  have  since  been  to  their  farms,  and  we  have  written 
to  each  other ;  but  I  have  not  heard  from  Marthe  for  some 
time ;  perhaps  she  is  dead,  or  I  am  forgotten.    Several 
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1  have  been  to  Ainbjor's  farm,  ae  it  was  more  on  my  way. 
The  laet  news  I  hod  was  that  she  was  married.  That  she  may 
be  happy,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  lier  friend  Paul. 

I  close  the  chapter  by  giving  to  the  reader  the  translation 
of  a  letter  received  from  her,  and  anotber  from  my  gaide  over 
the  monntains : 

Uerh  Padl  Dd  CmiLLti, — I  received  jeBterd>7  Ih;  welcome  letMr  of  Decemhcr 
24l]i,with  the  enclosed  prcscat  to  me^  for  which  accept  in;  hesrlfcll  ihuiks.  I  alra 
saw  b;  th;  IcUcr  that  Choii  art  well,  and  that  made  me  very  glad ;  and  I  on  aim 
tell  thee  that  I  and  mj  folka  lire  in  our  usual  health.  I  was  afraid,  when  radi  a 
long  time  passed  without  newB  from  thee,  that  thou  hadat  enlirelj  forgotten  me, 
until  1  got  tbj  fonDer  letter  of  Kovember  9th,  for  which  1  also  heartily  thauk  thee, 
as  these  letters  and  the  enclosed  preaent  show  the  rerorBC ;  but  thou  wilt  excuse 
mjr  rcmieniesB  in  answering  the  first  one. 

I  see  by  thy  letters  that  tliou  intendcat  to  come  hec«  ni>it  spring,  and  I  assure 
thee  that  I  look  forward  longingly  to  that  time,  and  thou  will  allow  me  to  ask  thee 
to  gtre  me  nearer  inform nljon  as  to  what  time  thou  tnayft  be  eipected. 

Tliou  art  hereby  most  hindlj  greeted  by  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Ahwob  OuiMiTm. 

Hifta  Padl  Dt)  CttiiLLU, — Thou  art  sincerely  reminded  of  Niels  O.  Ovaland,  in 
SBndc,  and  for  thai  reason  I  lake  the  pen  la  my  hand  and  inform  thee  about  my 
health.  I  can  never  forgot  how  much  enjoyment  we  had  when  we  were  together  at 
Qaukelid  socteren,  near  ROtdaL  The  little  tin-pot  thou  garest  me  I  have  presn-r«d 
as  a  rcminiseeacc  of  that  time.  Now  t  can  tell  ihec  the  news  that  I  was  martini, 
June  30th,  I87n,  to  a  sister  of  Ambjor,  a  little  older  than  Ambjor,  and  who  was 
not  home  tlie  time  thou  wast  there.    She  was  sen-mil  to  my  parents  in  Sonde.    Her 

name  is  Berto  0 .    Eight  days  ago  I  was  with  my  father-in-law,  Ole  Vraalscn,  and 

then  I  saw  the  present  thou  hadst  sent  to  Ambjor,  and  read  the  letter.  I  i«ad  lliat 
thou  inlendest  to  vl^t  Roldal  next  summer,  and  that  thou  hadct  intended  to  cons 
the  past  one,  but  hadst  been  prevented ;  and  therefore  we  expect  to  tee  thco  watt 
summer,  and  I  will  then  go  to  Roldal  and  talk  with  thee.  In  case  thou  thinlutt  of 
coming  over  Christisnia,  and  shouldst  want  a  guide  on  the  road,  I  will  meet  tbM 
there,  and  aecampany  thee  to  RQIdnl ;  but  then  thou  miist  tell  me  what  titn«  tbiM 
wilt  come.  Ole  Vraalscn's  family  asked  me  to  send  their  hearty  greetings;  alid, 
fimt  and  luHt,  Ambjilr  sends  many  thanks  for  the  present  thou  hast  sent  her,  anil 
will  preserve  it  as  a  dear  remembrance  of  thee.  My  hxtr  (wife)  wiahe*  it  was  poa. 
nlbte  to  see  and  speak  to  thee,  as  thou  hast  been  so  uDCommonlf  kind  (nifirf)  to  her 
KislcT  Ambjor  and  her  whole  family.  AmhjOr  feels  very  sorry  that  she  did  not  n- 
tuni  from  Odde  to  Roldal,  iHi  that  she  could  have  gone  with  tbec  on  an  excursion  to 
Bergen.  I  can  also  greet  thee  from  Helge  D.  Rabbc.  Niela  B-  Heggen,  and  hms- 
niand  U.  H.  Juvet,  and  all  wish  to  meet  tbcc  when  thou  comest  to  Ri^ldaL  For 
this  lime  1  must  end,  with  a  dear  and  friendly  greeting  from  me  and  my  wthi 
Thou  must  write  to  me,  and  thereby  do  me  a  great  favur.  Respectfully,  etc, 
NiKLs  0.  On 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Christumia. — Latitude  of  the  City. — Characteristics  of  its  Inhabitants. — ^Houses. — 
Mode  of  laying. — Kind-hearted  and  Hospitable  People. — Delightful  Homes. — 
Christiania  Society. — A  Kingly  Repast — ^Distinguished  Guests. — Norwegian  Writ- 
ers.—The  Royal  Palace. — ^The  Uniyersity. — Public  Buildings. — ^The  Enyirons  of 
the  C^ty. — ^The  Christiania  I^ord. — Oscar's  Hall. — Frogner  Seter. — Sarabr&ten. 
— BqMuture  from  the  City. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  long  and  charming  Christiania  fjord, 
at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills,  lies  Christiania.  It  was  late  in  the 
aatnmn  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  entered  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way, and  months  after  I  had  been  in  Scandinavia.  I  was  tired 
from  my  summer  rambles.  The  weather  had  been  so  rainy 
for  the  past  few  weeks  that  I  was  glad  to  come  to  a  city  for 
awhile.  I  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Victoria,  an  ex- 
cellent hotel,  which  is  always  crowded  with  tourists  in  sum- 
mer, but  was  at  that  season  of  the  year  deserted  by  them. 

The  city  is  in  latitude  59°  55' :  3°  58'  north  of  Edinburgh, 
and  1°  15'  farther  north  than  Duncansby,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Scotland,  and  has  a  population  of  116,000  souls.  It  is 
a  thriving  place,  rising  in  importance  every  day,  being  the 
seat  of  the  Norwegian  government.  The  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  obliged,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  reside  here  three  months  of  the  year. 

As  the  stranger  wanders  through  its  broad  streets  he  is  struck 
by  the  steady,  thoughtful  demeanor  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  national  character,  and  which  remind- 
ed me  in  that  respect  of  Goteborg,  in  Sweden.  The  city  pre- 
sents no  striking  features ;  the  houses  are  stuccoed  generally, 
not  very  high,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  and  the  people  reside 
chiefly  on  flats  divided  into  apartments;  but  within  a  few 
years  a  large  number  of  villas  have  been  built,  and  in  the  new 
parts  of  the  city  are  beautiful  gardens  surrounding  many  of 
the  bouses,  and  some  of  the  private  residences  are  very  fine. 
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There  is  an  appearance  of  tlirit't  and  comfort;  order  and  good 
behaviour  prevail  everywhere.  Along  its  quays  vessels  are 
coutinually  loading  or  dischargiog  their  cargoes,  and  Bteamers 
leave  at  all  hours  of  the  day  for  the  cities,  the  commercial 
marts  along  the  coast,  or  for  distant  European  seaports. 

I  often  love  to  think  of  Christiania  and  of  its  kindly  and 
hospitable  inhabitants,  of  the  frank  and  heartfelt  Norwegian 
greetings  I  received  from  my  friends.  No  kinsman  of  theirs 
from  a  foreign  clime  was  ever  more  welcome  each  time  1  re- 
turned from  my  wanderings  in  their  land.  How  pleasant  are 
many  of  their  homes,  situated  in  some  delightful  spots  within 
the  radius  of  the  city,  and  from  which  views  of  the  fjords, 
mountains,  or  a  charming  rural  landscape  is  obtained:  they 
are  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds,  luxtiriant  trees,  and  beds 
of  flowers.  The  well-to-do  people  are  simple  in  their  tastes, 
live  comfortably,  and  are  fond  of  home-life.  The  long  win- 
ters are  relieved  by  social  amusements ;  skating,  coasting, 
sleighing,  dinner,  dancing,  and  card  parties,  with  mnsical  en- 
tertainments, help  to  pass  the  dark  days  pleasantly. 

Society  is  agreeable.  The  ladies,  like  their  Swedish  kins- 
women, are  well  educated,  proficient  in  the  use  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, very  attractive,  amiable,  and  cultivate  simplicity  of 
dress^ — ^in  a  word,  they  are  charming.  The  gentlemen  are 
warm-hearted,  polite,  obliging,  and  there  is  a  freedom  and  man- 
liness in  their  bearing  which  always  pleased  me.  It  is  only 
when  admitted  to  their  homes,  not  once  but  many  times,  and 
treated  as  a  friend,  that  one  can  get  an  insight  of  the  fine  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  Norwegian  character. 

I  met  many  educated  men,  and  these  were  ever  ready  to 
serve  me  or  give  me  all  the  information  I  wanted,  making 
light  of  the  trouble  or  inconvenience  to  which  my  request 
subjected  them.  One  would  send  a  work  which  he  thought 
might  be  usefnl  to  me,  another  a  map,  or  the  government  sta- 
tistics, and  Bo  on,  telling  me  where  1  should  go  eitlier  for  scien- 
tific pnrposes  or  to  study  folk-liv  (people-life),  or  to  see  some 
magnificent  scenery,  and  whenever  I  started,  letters  to  friends 
or  relatives  were  handed  to  mc,  so  that  I  might  not  be  friend- 
less.    If  a  person  knew  of  no  one  in  the  district  where  I  w.is 
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going,  he  would  go  to  an  acquaintance  and  ask  for  an  intro- 
dnctioQ  for  me.  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  delivered  the  let- 
ters of  introduction  I  had  carefully  preserved.  These  opened 
to  me  the  doors  of  many  houses,  where  I  was  at  once  wel- 
comed, and  received  with  great  kindness.  Friends  were  soon 
made,  and  during  my  stay  of  a  fortnight  I  was  taught  to 
how  what  Christiania  hospitality  meant. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Consul  Tho.  Joh.  Heftye,  to  whom  I 
was  indebted  for  many  and  various  kindnesses,  received  from 
him  even  before  we  had  met.  The  consul  is  an  able  finan- 
cier, and  has  written  several  works  on  finance;  a  man  of 
vast  information  and  broad  views,  who,  in  spite  of  his  large 
and  extensive  banking  business,  always  finds  time  to  be  socia- 
ble with  a  friend.  He  is  the  president  and  one  of  five  direc- 
tors of  the  Turistforeuing  (Tourist  Society),  whose  object  is 
to  give  to  the  people  a  taste  for  mountain  exploration. 
Among  the  members  are  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  The 
consul  is  an  indefatigable  mountain  climber  and  explorer,  and 
in  many  mountain  districts  his  name  is  a  household  word,  for 
they  love  him  for  his  genial  kindness,  his  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious ways  while  among  them,  and  often  I  have  heard  the 
bonder  people  say,  when  showing  me  his  photograph, "  Here 
is  a  man  who  is  not  proud."  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  him 
for  a  great  deal  of  personal  kindness,  warm  friendship,  and 
useful  information.  "You  must  dine  with  me  to-morrow," 
said  he, "  and  we  will  talk  about  what  you  want  to  do,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  will  introduce  you  to  some  scientific  and 
other  gentlemen  with  whom  I  want  yon  to  become  acquaint- 
ed." If  I  had  had  any  thought  that  a  splendid  entertainment 
could  not  be  given  in  Christiania,  it  was  soon  to  be  dissipat- 
ed. The  large  and  handsome  mansion  of  the  consul  is  sur- 
rounded by  acres  of  well-laid-out  grounds,  from  which  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Christiania  fjord  is  obtained.  I  ascended  a 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  midst  of  small  forests  of  tropical  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs,  which  reminded  me  of  a  warm  climate. 
The  effect  of  the  lights  was  beautiful.  I  was  ushered  into 
one  of  the  large  drawing-rooms,  and  the  host  presented  me  to 
his  charming  wife,  and  then  all  round.    A  large  company  of 
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disttnguialitid  men  had  been  invited:  profeseora  of  the  nni- 
vcraity,  writers,  journalists,  scientific  men,  officers  of  the  amiy 
and  navy,  foreign  consuls,  members  of  the  Storthing,  clergy- 
men, etc.  More  than  forty  guests  were  seated  before  a  sninpt- 
U0U8  banqnet.  It  was  a  kingly  repast.  After  soup  the  gheeos 
were  filled,  and  the  host,  after  looking  around  the  tabic,  said, 
"Velkonimen  til  bordet"  (Welcome  to  tlie  board),  this  being 
the  nsunl  way  of  greeting  the  gueets,  among  whom  were  soino 
of  Norway's  most  noted  scientists.  Such  was  niy  first  introduc- 
tion in  the  capital.  The  next  entertainment  was  given  to  me 
by  a  distinguished  manufacturer,  Halvor  Schon,  also  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  much  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Among  the  first  to  welcome  me  were  the  learned  friends 
I  had  met  before  in  the  North,  including  Peter  Christian  As- 
bjornsen,  one  of  Norway's  distinguished  writers,  whose  name 
is  a  household  word  in  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer,  in 
the  fisherman's  cabin,  or  in  the  home  of  the  rich ;  for  what 
Norwegian  does  not  know  his  "Folke  Eventyr,"  "Ilnldre 
Eventyr,"  and  many  other  of  his  tales,  where  the  old  say- 
ings of  the  people  are  so  well  told?  Besides,  be  Las  written 
on  education,  forestry,  and  many  other  subjects.  Few  men 
in  his  country  ai-e  more  respected  than  lie.  But  few  persons 
have  travelled  over  Norway  more  tlian  lie  has  done;  his  en- 
ergy is  wonderful,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-two  years  and  portly 
form.  He  has  journeyed  extensively  over  Europe,  and  now 
every  year  he  travels  thousands  of  miles  over  his  native  land, 
nis  kindness  prompted  Inm  at  once  to  see  how  he  could  be 
useful  to  me  in  my  journeys  through  his  country,  and  liis 
letters  proved  of  the  greatest  service.  He  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a.  perfect  type  of  a  Normand  (Norwegian).  Professor 
J.  A.  Friis,  another  fellow-traveller  in  Lapland,  kindly  gave 
me  some  of  the  photographs  of  that  country  to  illustrate  my 
works. 

The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable  for  their  architect- 
ural beauty.  The  palace,  built  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  is 
picturesquely  situated,  surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds.  Tlie 
university  bnilding,  which  is  massive,  contains  a  fine  library, 
a  zoological  and  a  geological  museum.     Tlie  collection  of  ] 
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northern  antiquities  is  not  extensive,  bnt  contains  some  very 
rare  and  valuable  specimens,  among  which  are  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  worn  by  the  former  inhabitants  in  heathen  times, 
and  valnable  coins.  In  the  national  picture  galleries  are  some 
landscape  paintings  of  great  beauty,  by  Norwegian  artists, 
some  of  whom  have  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

The  Storthing  is  a  handsome  building,  facing  Carl  John 
Square,  the   finest   square  in   Christiania.     The  pleasantest 
promenade  is  by  the  castle  of  Agerhuus,  which  defends  the  ap- 
proach to  Christiania :  its  ramparts  have  been  laid  in  graceful 
and  shaded  walks.    There  are  numbers  of  fine  stores,  and  those 
of  tlie  silver-smiths  are  specially  tempting,  the  stranger  find- 
ing in  them  many  beautiful  objects,  which  he  frequently  buys 
to  take  home.     Hotels  are  numerous,  but  as  a  rule  expensive. 
The  public  schools  and  other  institutions  are  a  credit  to  the 
city.     The  environs  are  extensive  and  beautiful ;  the  fjord  is 
dotted  with  islands,  and  on  its  shores  are  villas,  lovely  woods, 
and  smiling  fields.    Some  of  the  drives  lead  to  charming,  wild, 
and  secluded  spots ;  the  highways  leading  into  the  country  pass 
through  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery.    The  Christiania  fjord 
is  about  seventy  miles  long ;  but  the  stranger  who  only  comes 
to  Christiania  does  not  get  any  conception  of  the  grandeur  of 
Norwegian  fjords,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  scenery. 

Oscar's  Hall,  the  summer  country-seat  of  the  king,  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city :  it  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
fjord.  The  paintings  of  Tidemand  here,  illustrating  the  peas- 
ant life  in  Norway,  are  remarkable. 

Frogner  sseter,  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  belonging  to  Consul 
Heftye,  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  From  there  a  su- 
perb panorama  of  the  fjord,  extending  all  the  way  to  the  sea, 
may  be  enjoyed ;  and,  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
same  extended  view  is  obtained.  The  approaches  to  the  place 
are  through  a  large  and  dark  forest,  by  a  road  built  at  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  owner.  SarabrSten,  situated  in  a  wild  region  over- 
looking a  picturesque  lake,  is  a  romantic  spot,  belonging  also 
to  the  same  owner,  whose  love  of  wild  scenery  has  prompted 
him  to  build  at  these  places  houses  like  those  constructed  in 
olden  times.    The  winter  scenery  at  both  places,  with  the  trees 
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overloaded  with  enow  and  icicles,  is  perfectly  lovely ;  and  not 
the  least  among  the  pleasant  reminiscences  I  have  of  Norway 
are  the  agreeable  days  I  have  spent  at  Frogner  sseter  and  Sa- 
rabr&ten.  There  is  direct  railway  communication  with  Stock- 
holm and  Trondhjem.  The  ways  of  exit  from  the  city  are 
nnmeroQS.  In  summer  the  many  tourists  generally  prefer  to 
travel  by  cariole.  Comfortable  steamers  leave  daily  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  fjord  and  for  Frederiksstad,  near  which  is  the 
fine  water-fall  Sarps-foss.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  longer 
voyage  and  see  the  coast  scenery  have  to  take  steamers  which 
go  north  to  Bergen  or  North  Cape. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Island  of  Gotland. — ^Wisby. — Its  former  Commercial  Importance. — Saga  about 
the  Island. — Relics  of  Ancient  Times. — Memorial  Stones. — ^The  Former  Inhabi- 
t*nt8  Vikings. — Fortifications  and  Ruins  of  Wiaby. — Its  Former  Prosperity  and 
Fall— Old  Coins. — Once  Princely  Merchants. — Churches. — ^Tenth,  Eleventh,  and 
Twelfth  Centuries.— The  Crypt  of  St.  Goran  (George).— St.  Lars.— St  Nicholas.— 
Ruins.— Rambles  on  the  Islands. — Numerous  Churches. — A  Fruitful  Country. 

Another  winter  had  gone;  the  pleasant  weather  had  re- 
turned ;  the  sun  was  getting  warmer  every  day,  though  the  air 
^a8  chilly ;  vegetation  was  more  forward  than  the  year  before. 
The  southern  shores  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  were  now  clad 
^u  the  mantle  of  spring ;  the  birds  and  swallows  had  come 
'^•k,and  the  warbling  of  the  nightingale  was  already  heard  in 
the  groves  by  the  sea.  The  days  were  fast  lengthening,  the 
sun  rising  nearly  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  long  twilights  added 
^"nch  to  the  charm  of  the  mornings  and  evenings. 

On  the  22d  of  May  I  was  once  more  sailing  on  the  Baltic ; 

^u  the  distance  the  soft  outlines  of  an  island  rose  above  the 

^—it  was  Gotland.    Approaching  its  shore,  the  view  became 

^autiful,  the  extensive  line  of  coast  being  marked  by  yellow 

"niestono  cliffs,  dotted  with  dark  woods,  thrifty  farms,  and 

^ndmills,  while  the  ancient  town  of  Wisby,  with  its  ruined 

f>ot  massive  walls,  upon  which  the  old  dark  towers  stood  like 

Sentinels,  seemed  to  watch  over  the  place  as  in  the  days  of  old, 

^nd  to  frown  upon  the  sea.     The  city  rose  in  the  form  of  an 

Amphitheatre,  and  the  white  queer-shaped  houses  and  the  ruins 

of  churches,  partly  hidden  by  groves  of  trees,  made  the  place 

appear  still  more  venerable  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Gotland,  the  largest  island  of  the  Baltic,  is  between  56°  55' 
and  58°  lat.,  lying  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  opposite  the 
province  of  Courland,  in  Russia,  and  the  Swedish  province  of 
Sm&land.    It  is  nearest  to  the  Swedish  coast,  with  which  it 
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runs  parallel.  This  island  was  once  a  scat  of  great  power,  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  iU 
day  liad  no  rivals.  The  time  of  ita  eettleQicnt  is  lost  in  the 
dimness  of  antiquity,  and  the  only  record  we  have  of  its  most 
remarkahle  liistory  is  found  in  the  "  Gotlands  lagarnc,"  thought 
to  be  a  supplement  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  This  suga  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1200,  and  is  in 
tlie  old  (iotlandish  language.  Gitlland,  or  Gutland,  means  tlie 
land  of  Gotarne  or  Gutarue  (Gotmen),  and  these  settlers  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  tlie  race  which  caiue  from  the  Black  Sea, 
overran  Germany,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden 
and  iu  Norway, 

"In  the  days  of  old,"  says  the  saga,  "a  fair  and  beautiful 
island,  low  and  dim,  floated  on  tlie  soa  by  night,  and  the  peo- 
ple beheld  it  as  tbey  sailed  to  and  fro;  but  each  morning,  at 
sunrise,  it  disjippeared  beneath  the  waves,  until  the  evening 
twilight  had  come  again,  when  it  would  rise  and  float  over  the 
eui'face  of  the  Ostersjitn  (Baltic;)  as  before.  Ho  one  dared  to 
land  upon  it,  though  tlie  belief  was  general  that  it  would  be- 
come tixed  if  a  fire  was  lighted  there.  Thjelvar,  or  Thjalfer, 
with  his  men,  finally  landed  in  a  little  bay  of  the  floating  island, 
and  lighted  a  fire,  and  the  island  became  stationary,"  and  to 
this  day  there  is  a  hay  called  Thjelvarvik,  and  a  heap  of  stones 
near  by  is  supposed  to  be  Thjelvar's  grave ;  but  the  time  of  his 
lauding,  and  where  he  came  from,  the  saga  does  not  mention. 

This  saga  also  says  that  "  afterwards  the  people  so  increaaMl 
that  the  land  could  nut  feed  them  all;  tbon  they  drew  lot8,and 
every  third  person  was  required  to  leave ;  but  they  refused, and 
fortified  themselves  at  a  place  called  Thorsburg,  whence  they 
were  expelled.  They  afterwards  went  to  F^ro,  but  were  wpain 
driven  away;  they  then  went  to  Dago,  and  bnilt  a  city  tlicrc, 
hnt  were  not  there  long  before  tJiey  wore  once  more  expelled ; 
finally  they  went  towards  the  river  Diina,  in  Gnssia,  travelling 
till  they  came  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  on  the  Black  Sea." 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Gotland  were  also  heathens,  anii 
ofEered  human  sacrifices  in  holy  groves  on  the  hills,  and  tiieso 
were  enclosed.  They  believed  in  Thor  and  Odin,  and  man/ 
of  the  names  of  the  farms  and  places  to  this  day  remind  nw 
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of  llie  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Wallialla.  The  word  thun- 
der in  the  Clotland  language  is  certainly  meant  for  Thor  (God 
of  Tbander),  who,  when  angry,  struck  terror  into  tbo  hearts  of 
the  giants  then  dwelling  in  the  North. 

Tie  island  is  one  of  the  richest  places  of  the  North  in  relics 
of  former  tinges,  especially  the  eastern  shore,  where  there  are 
nameroiis  bnrial  hills,  or  tumuli,  romains  of  ship  forms,  called 
Mcera.  Great  nombers  of  antiquities  discovered  in  the  earth 
in  many  places  show  that  piracy  and  commerce  were  the  chief 
occnpations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  grew  rich  by  plunder.  But 
few  relics  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages  are  found,  most  of 
those  thus  far  discovered  belonging  to  the  iron  age.  Among 
tlie  roost  interesting  remains  are  the  memorial  stones,  stand- 
ing erect  and  rough,  with  rade  markings,  some  representing  a 
Viking's  boat,  with  mast  and  sails  and  high  prow,  with  many 
men  on  deck,  and  above  these  others,  all  engaged  in  fighting ; 
over  these  are  figures  of  men  and  animals,  so  roughly  done 
Iwt  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them, 

One  of  the  delights  of  the  stranger  travelling  through  the 
ifilmd  is  to  meet  everywhere  these  tokens  of  the  past,  dating 
either  from  the  heathen  times  or  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Clirifitianity. 

The  tumnli,  or  the  oldest  graves,  like  those  found  opposite 
■D  Ostergtitland  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Scandinavia,  arc 
Very  scarce  in  Gotland,  there  being  only  two.  The  great  nnm- 
W  of  old  graves  here  are  made  of  small  boulders  thrown 
together  in  heaps,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  nrn  of  clay  con- 
laining  ashes.  By  the  side  of  the  urn  are  often  fonud  charcoal 
and  burned  bones.  There  are  very  few  nnburned  skeletons. 
The  stone  tnmnli  are  often  encircled  by  a  single  or  double  row 
of  rounded  stones.  Small  burial-places  are  made  of  four  slabs, 
with  an  urn  containing  ashes.  There  are  tablets  with  Runic 
characters,  but  the  writing  of  most  is  so  defaced  that  it  cannot 
be  read.  The  number  of  these  inscribed  stones  already  found 
is  very  great.  They  arc  found  standing  or  prostrate,  and  were 
most  probably  memorials  placed  over  graves.  There  are  also 
memorial  crosses,  belonging  to  the  Christian  period,  as  late  as 
tiie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  also  bearing  Runic  char- 
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actere.     One  also  sees  many  old  fortifications,  with  a  roiiiK^B 
wall  of  eartb,  or  surrouDdcd  by  rongh  stone  walls. 

Thore  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ieland,  lib^a 
those  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  eastern  coast  oS 
the  Baltic,  once  consisted  principally  of  Vikings,  who  madecs 
long  and  dangerous  expeditions,  and  every  record  left  on  the= 
island  points  to  the  conclusion  that  all  were  of  the  same  race. 
Bnt  as  the  Gotlanders  became  richer,  they  excited  the  envy  of 
the  piratical  bauds  or  neighboring  chiefs  inhabiting  tlie  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  thus  became  constantly  involved  in  war. 

There  is  always  something  very  iniprcssive  in  visiting  old 
ruins.  It  is  seldom  that  the  merry  sounds  of  mirth  are  beard 
by  those  wandering  under  the  shadows  of  crumbling  walls,  or 
among  the  fallen  pillars  which  have  battled  against  centuries, 
and  at  last  snecumbed.  They  seem  to  sober  the  thoughts,  and 
impress  one  with  the  littleness  of  man;  one  feels  that  those 
who  built  them,  long  since  dead,  were  men  of  like  nature  with 
himself.  It  is  not  dilHcult  for  us  to  imagine  the  scenes  of  life 
of  which  they  were  once  witnesses ;  but  the  silence  which  snr- 
ronnils  the  spectator  impresses  him  with  reverence  and  sadness. 
Tlie  fortifications  and  the  old  churches  of  the  town  were  built, 
to  all  appearance,  of  stone  from  the  quarry  upon  which  the  city 
stands,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place,  as  one  wanden 
through  its  streets,  is  strange.  Here  and  there,  among  the 
more  modem  boildings  and  cottages,  appears  an  old  Hansc- 
atic  house,  or  an  odd-looking  warehouse,  with  crumbling  walk, 
covered  with  ivy,  and  overhung  by  linden,  walnut,  mnlberrj, 
and  elm  trees.  Picturescino  ruins,  dating  back  hundreds  of 
years,  and  silent  graveyards  are  mingled  with  the  dwellinjip 
of  tlie  living,  who  here  adorn  the  porches  of  their  houses 
with  tomb-stones,  engraved  with  names,  qticcr  inscriptions,  or 
fanciful  carvings. 

The  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  set- 
tlement of  the  island,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its 
ancient  history,  in  the  tenth,  oleventli,  and  twelfth  centuries 
it  rose  to  great  commercial  importance,  and  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  traffic.  Traders  came  from  England,  Holland,  Kds- 
eia,  P'rancc,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  and  other  parts  of 
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Europe.  In  the  rear  1237  King  Uenry  III.  of  England  al- 
lowed the  people  of  GolUnil  to  import  or  export  goods  witli- 
«a[  pttjment  of  dnty.  Some  of  its  inercliant£  were  enonuoas- 
1/  wealthy,  and  they  were  found  trading  with  Asia  and  differ- 
ent coontries  of  Enrope.  All  tJie  mercbaots  of  the  world  were 
sdmitted  within  its  walls.  At  that  time  the  traffic  from  India, 
i*ersia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  came  hy  the  river  Volga  as  far 
as  Novgorod,  and  the  trade  increased  as  the  wars  in  the  East 
fo<ik  place.  The  wealth  of  the  people  became  fabiilons,  and 
"'e  mania  for  building  ehnrches  then  commenced. 


The  city  had  an  eventfnl  career,  and  was  subjected  to  many 
sieges  and  sackings.  The  walls  now  standing  were  built  in  the 
jear  1288;  thirty-six  towers  were  erected  by  the  inhaliitanUi 
of  the  island,  each  ting  (county  or  parish)  building  one.  The 
walls  are  loop-holed,  and  two  towers  guard  each  gate.  There 
are  still  visible  the  remains  of  the  narrow  slits  through  which 
the  garrison  conld  ponr  boiling  oil,  hot  water,  or  molten  lead 
upon  the  enemy.    Besides  these  walls  and  towers  three  ditches 
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were  built  outside  of  tliu  wuUs.  There  now  remain  twenty- 
ciglit  towers,  maity  of  wliicli  are  from  sistj  to  seventy  feet  in 
height,  and  a.  few  smaHer  oiioa  between  are  yet  standing. 

The  town  once  numbered  over  12,000  burghers,  and  a  great 
number  of  artisans  lived  outside  the  walls  when  the  place  be- 
came too  email  for  their  accommodation.  The  city  was  then 
independent,  made  its  own  money  (of  which  many  pieces  are 
yet  found),  and  raised  its  own  military  forces. 

Tile  island  is  especially  rich  in  coins.     In  1S70,  at  Sindarve, 
in  Heuisii,  more  than  1500  were  fonnd  in  one  place,  weighuig 
over  ten  pounds  —  they  were  imperial  coins  from  the  west- 
era  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  standard  silver— most  of 
tfiem  dated  in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
They  were  small  and  thick,  with  well-cut  images  of  cmpcrore 
and  empresses,  and  were  called  denarii.    Other  coins  are  often 
found,  much  worn,  showing  long  use  before  they  were  buried. 
In  some  places  are  found  lioman  gold  coins,  called  aoiitii; 
these  are  never  discovered  in  greater  quantities  than  forty  ot — 
fifty  together,  and  arc  generally  of  the  dates  of  the  fourth  an<L 
fifth  ecnturlcB.     A  great  many  Kufic  coins  are  also  found^^. 
which  came  from  Kufa,  Bagdad,  and  also  from  Samarcand^i^ 
Bokhara,  and  other  Asiatic  cities ;  these  are  generally  largess 

and  round,  without  effigies,  and  covered  with  Arabic  inscrip- 

tions  on  both  sides;  more  ttian  10,000  of  these  have  been  di^ — ■ 
covered  ou  the  island ;  the  oldest  are  from  the  sixth,  and  th^^ 
newest  from  tlie  tenth  century.  English  coins,  with  badl^Mi^ 
executed  faces  of  kings,  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centnrie^^^ 
and  great  numbers  of  German  pieces,  and  others  bearing  rep^^- 
resentations  of  bishops,  cities,  etc.,  are  of  the  above  period. 

I  procured  a  silver  coin  which  a  farmer  had  just  ploughe*^^ 
up,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Homan  Emperor  Commodus,  sovJ 
of  Marcus,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.p.  180,  and  died  A.r». 
193.     Valuable  ornaments  have  been  exhumed,  consisting  »f 
rings,  plain,  twisted,  or  braided ;  simple  rings  for  the  neck  of 
arms,  made  of  silver  or  gold,  and  sometimes  decorated  witJi 
pearls;  ornaments  of  bronze;  shoe-buckles;  figured  Ijclta  aiiJ 
girdles;  liair-pins;  silver, and  twisted  bars  of  silver  and  gold. 
made  to  be  cut  up  in  pieces,  and  probably  used  as  medium'^ 
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of  vulue;  beads  of  aiubor,  and  of  glass,  and  day  of  manj  col- 
its;  combs  of  ivory,  and  many  other  tilings. 

Some  of  the  seals  of  the  once  powerful  guilds  are  still  pre- 
Mfved,  each  inseriljed  with  the  name  of  a  patron  saint. 

Tbe  city,  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  possesaed  within  its 
Balls  not  less  than  fifteen  churches  and  two  eouvents;  outsidp 
tfiewiillajOne  church,  and  one  convent  for  nuns;  many  of  them 
were  built  by  merchants  of  other  countries  residing  in  the 
tuwn.  During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  more  than 
w  linndred  clturclics  were  built  on  tho  island,  most  all  of 
nhjch  now  stand,  and  public  worship  is  held  in  them;  some 
are  very  beautiful  in  their  architecture. 

This  remarkable  city  was  several  times  besieged,  its  wealth 
provoking  the  envy  of  powerful  neighboi-s.  Notwithstanding 
ils fortificationSjWisby  was  taken  by  storm,  in  the  year  1361,  by 
"alJeraar  III.  of  Denmark:  the  old  treaty  had  long  before 
Wome  a  dead  letter,  and  Sweden  could  do  nothing  against  the 
power  of  Denmark,  The  plunder  was  enormous,  the  gold  and 
silver  ornanients  of  the  clnirchea  forming  a  great  part  of  it. 
"iildemar  entered  the  city  through  a  breach  at  the  southern 


gate,  near  which  now  stands,  as  a  solitary  monument  of  the 
siege,  a  cross,  put  up  to  tho  memory  of  the  slain,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  still  legible,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 
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"  In  the  year  1361,  the  Tuesday  after  St.  James's  Day,  the 
Gotlanders  fell  before  the  gates  of  Wisby  by  the  hands  of 
the  Danes.     They  lie  buried  here.     Pray  for  them." 

But  the  booty  which  the  victorious  king  carried  away  with 
him  did  not  reach  Denmark,  the  vessels  conveying  it  founder- 
ing in  a  storm  near  the  island  of  Carlso. 

Ruins  tell  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  town,  and  re- 
mind one  forcibly  of  the  instability  of  human  things.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  time  when  the  princely  merchants  of  Wisby 
thought  that  the  greatness  of  the  place  would  endure  forever, 
and  its  wealth  accumulate — but  such  dreams  have  passed  away. 
The  people  of  those  days  are  forgotten ;  they  lie  unknown 
under  the  tombstones  or  the  sward  of  the  church-yards,  where 
they  were  buried  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  silent  meaientoB 
of  the  past  have  no  tale  to  tell  of  the  bai'ter  and  festivity  of 
former  times ;  but  the  pages  of  history  and  the  record  of  the 
crumbling  ruins  show  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
commercial  cities  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

Let  us  linger  awhile  in  the  midst  of  this  strange  town,  now 
fragrant. with  the  perfume  of  cherry,  plum,  and  apple  bloBSoms; 
let  us  walk  bv  Ilanseatic  mansions  and  warehouses,  once  the 
residence  of  Danisli  governoi*s,  or  owned  by  wealthy  mer- 
chants— some  still  kei)t  in  good  order,  while  others  are  neglect- 
ed, appearing  to  mourn  over  the  good  times  that  are  gone;  by 
houses  with  rough  steps  and  stoops  floored  with  old  slabs,  once 
tombstones,  upon  which  are  engraved  coats  of  arms,  mono- 
grams, inscriptions  with  dates,  scrolls;  by  humbler  cottages, 
with  windows  green  with  creeping  plants,  shrubs,  or  flowers ; 
by  gardens,  and  old  or  crumbling  walls,  thickly  covered  with 
ivy,  green  and  fresh,  the  growth  of  hundreds  of  years — some- 
times falling  in  heavy,  graceful  festoons.  We  pass  beneath  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  linden,  elm,  walnut,  maple,  mnl- 
l)(»rry,  and  other  trees  mingling  together,  coming  now  and  then 
to  a  grand  old  ruin ;  while  the  old  walls  and  towers  appear 
here  and  there,  with  the  deep-blue  sea  in  the  background,  and 
the  fishermen's  boats  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  little  port 
of  Wisby.  Soa-eagles  are  flying  over  tlie  water,  watching  for 
their  prey,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  gulls  are  heard.     Deep 
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me!  bave  been  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  by  the  waves, 
tliicli  during  the  warm  days  of  July  are  a  favorite  resort  for 
■lose  wlio  are  fond  of  marine  views- 
One  of  the  finest  ruins  of  the  city  is  that  of  St.Katariaa  (St. 
Giliierine),  erected  by  the  Franciscan  monks  about  1233,  later 
rebuilt  as  a  convent.  Tiie  body  of  the  church  is  an  oblong 
fiqusre  with  twelve  octagonal  pillars  standing  in  two  rows, 
wliilfl  the  choir  is  pentagonal  in  shape.  Originally  the  edifice 
wiB  constructed  in  pure  round-arch  style,  but  has  ainco  beeu 
transformed  into  that  of  pointed  arches.  The  roof  is  gone, 
Slid  only  these  arches  remain,  which  appear  as  if  ready  to  fall. 
Tiie  grass  is  the  only  floor,  most  of  the  stone  slabs  having  been 
ttten  away  for  door-eteps  and  other  purposes ;  but  I  noticed 
cue  Dpon  which  was  chiselled  the  figure  of  a  priest,  and  in 
Ills  band  a  chalice,  on  which  was  cut  the  date  of  1380.  Under 
the  aouthern  part  of  the  church  there  is  a  email  crypt. 

From  the  top  of  the  mined  church  of  Helge  ■  Ands  (Holy 
"uost),  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  I 
"Dtained  a  fine  view  of  several  other  ruins,  and  the  outside  of 
'"e  chnrch  of  St.  Goran  (George),  which  has  a  sort  of  crypt, 
fibove  which  is  the  main  church ;  the  lower  part  is  84  feet  long 
"y  47  wide,  upheld  by  four  pillars  about  li  feet  high ;  the  win- 
•^owB  and  doors  are  rounded.  The  upper  part  is  supported  by 
'*>nr  round  pillars  10  feet  high,  and  from  thia  a  flight  of  stairs 
'^ads  to  the  roof ;  in  the  walla  are  several  deep  crevices,  said 
^  bave  been  caused  by  an  earthquake  in  1540.  Back  of  this 
^hprch  is  the  hospital  of  the  parish. 

Not  far  from  llelge-Anda  are  the  ruins  of  Sankt  Lars  (Lau- 
'^Dtins)  and  Drotten  (Holy  Trinity),  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  each  other.  St.  Lars  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
tireek  cross,  and,  like  its  neighbors,  belongs  to  tho  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  There  is  another  church  of  that  style  of 
Architecture  in  Gotland.  Inside  it  is  106  feet  long  by  76 
■wide.  Along  the  outer  wall  is  a  gallery  extending  around 
three  sides,  approached  by  two  flights  of  stairs  on  each  side, 
and  each  gallery  is  separate ;  the  arches  are  rounded.  St. 
LaT»  18  said  to  be  nearly  half  a  century  older  than  Drotten, 
Bt.  Maria,  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  the  year  1225, 
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is  the  ouly  clmrcli  in  Wisby  where  public  worship  is  perfoi 
ed.  It  is  173  feet  loog  by  75  wide,  floored  with  ancient  elat>s 
of  different  periods,  inscribed  with  monograms.  Runic  charax:^ 
ters,  Latin  inscriptioiis,  scrolls  dating  from  the  twelfth  to  tl:k« 
lifteenth  century,  in  old  Gotland,  German,  Dutch,  snd  Danisl»- 


This  is  the  resting-place  of  many  important  personages  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Gotland,  among  them  Philip  Axel- 
eon  Thott,  Danish  governor  over  the  island  at  the  time,  who 
died  in  1464.  In  front  of  the  altar  were  throe  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  these  slabs,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  continnal  wear 
should  gradually  efface  their  antique  designs.  In  the  ehnrch- 
yard  were  some  gravestonos,  dating  also  from  1300  to  1400; 
some  had  been  used  several  times,  as  appeared  by  the  succes- 
sion (if  dates.  Near  this  church  are  seen  the  bones  of  a  whale, 
which  were  believed,  in  former  times,  to  be  the  remains  of  • 
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virgin  giantess  who  had  built  the  edifice.    I  asked  Dr.  L- 


ii^y  informant,  who  was  the  wicked  fellow  who  had  dared  to 
hint  that  those  were  the  bones  of  a  whale :  "  No  other  than 
Linnsens,"  said  he.  In  the  old  chronicles  it  is  related  that  a 
fish  was  caught  near  Wisby  which  screamed  like  a  man,  that 
all  who  heard  and  saw  it  marvelled,  and  that  it  was  hung  up 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria. 

From  St.  Maria  I  went  to  St.  Nikolaus  (Nicholas),  built 
about  1240,  which  is  a  beautiful  ruin,  and  was  the  largest 
church  in  Wisby.  It  belonged  to  the  Dominicans.  It  has  a 
mixture  of  round  and  pointed  arches ;  the  inner  width  is  65 
feet,  and  the  length  199  feet ;  ten  square  pillars  remain  stand- 
ing, two  of  which  are  damaged.  The  main  building  has  twen- 
ty-two windows ;  on  the  west  side  are  three,  very  gracefully 
pointed. 

Among  the  churches,  of  which  hardly  any  vestige  is  left,  is 
St.  Gertrude,  built  by  the  merchants  of  Holland,  which  lies 
one  hundred  paces  south-east  from  St.  Nikolaus;  its  length 
was  about  65  feet,  and  23  feet  broad. 

St.  Hans  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  Wisby.  It  was 
the  church  in  which  the  first  Protestant  minister  preached, 
about  1525 ;  hardly  anything  is  left  of  it.  St.  Jakob  and  St. 
Mikel  were  entirely  destroyed. 

From  ruin  to  ruin  I  rambled  on,  until  all  had  been  exam- 
ined, and  I  finally  found  myself  once  more  by  the  dark,  gray, 
gloomy  walls  and  towers,  every  one  of  which  had  a  history  of 
its  own.  The  ringmuren  (fortifications  and  walls),  which  en- 
compassed the  whole  town,  enclosed  an  area  of  135  tunrdand 
(about  170  acres). 

Leaving  Wisby  by  the  old  Norreport  (north  gate),  flanked 
by  two  towers  built  to  defend  it,  I  found  myself  at  once  in  the 
country.  Roads  crossed  in  every  direction,  so  that  one  could 
travel  wherever  he  pleased.  A  few  of  the  farms  appeared  thrif- 
ty ;  but  the  majority  of  the  population  live  in  small  houses, 
plastered  over.  The  winter  wheat  and  lye  looked  well,  and 
the  people  were  busy  in  the  fields ;  many  were  planting  pota- 
toes. The  country  is  fine  in  many  districts.  The  houses  were 
small,  but  clean  and  white,  with  steep  slanting  roofs,  the  win- 
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dowa  filled  with  potted  plants,  Burrouuded  by  gardeas  and 
orchards,  aiiiiliiig  lieldg  and  meadowB,  and  hop  plantatioDf, 
showing  thiit  the  farmers  were  in  good  circumstancee.  The 
I»nd  here  is  divided  among  many  pereoue,  and  each  triee  to 
make  lis  small  estate  as  productive  aa  possible. 

Now  and  then  we  would  come  to  one  of  those  graoefnl 
churches  in  which  the  island  is  so  ridi.  There  was  aomethin^ 
BO  quiet  and  restful  about  them  that  it  almost  made  one  feel 
as  if,  when  the  time  should  come,  he  would  like  to  rest  there. 
The  lilacs  in  full  bloom,  the  violets  amidst  the  grass,  the  green 
fields  and  meadows,  all  added  to  the  charm  of  the  drive;  sev- 
eral fine  oaks  grew  by  the  roadside,  and  the  plum,  pear,  cherry, 
and  apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom.  The  spriug  seemed  lu 
begin  here  at  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  neigliborbuod  of 
New  York  city  in  ordinary  years.  The  birch,  oak,  elm,  aeli, 
hazel-nut,  poplar,  mountain-ash,  and  aspen  are  found  in  manv 
districts,  and  to  the  south  the  walnut  and  mulberry  flonrifih. 

The  farmera  were  ploughing,  and  starlings  followed  in  tlie 
furrows  to  pick  up  tJje  worms.  Many  farm-houses  were  nesl 
but  small.  Each  farmer  seemed  to  have  a  mark  of  lus  own: 
tlie  agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  being  etatnpeil 
differently.  This  old  custom  is  called  Bo-tniirlen,  and  eacb 
family  has  inherited  its  distinguishing  mark  from  its  ancestors. 
Each  parish  Las  its  own  Bo-mdrh'.  Along  the  road,  in  seven! 
places,  the  limestone  crojis  out  above  the  soil ;  we  passed  for- 
ests of  fir,  pine,  ash,  with  a  few  oaks,  and  encountered  boulders 
and  swamps  from  time  to  time.  Several  women  were  hosj' 
cutting  potatoes,  which  were  to  be  planted  on  tlie  following 
day.  The  dwelling-houses  in  many  places  were  built  of  lime- 
stone, roughly  covered  with  mortar,  and  generally  roofed  witii 
red  tiles,  but  some  were  roofed  with  planks,  and  others  were 
thatched.  Little  boxes  were  fastened  to  the  trees  in  thoyiw 
for  the  use  of  the  birds ;  everywhere  we  heai-d  the  thnisliis 
singing,  and  skylarks  filled  the  air  with  their  notes. 

The  country  near  the  sea  is  charming.  The  cliffs  fwrm  ^ 
high  ridge,  and  upon  them  are  fine  groves  of  pine  and  otliel 
trees;  while  the  fresh  green  tints  of  spring  lend  additions' 
beauty  to  the  landscape.     Walking  along  the  bcocb,  diBtiac' 
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and  unmistakable  tviflfenw;  of  xw:  tJvw  rit-^jf  •/  •,  ,i,  an,*,  m,*^;-^ 
the  eye  everywhere:  iu  vojh  '^Mf».  v.:  x.  ;-rH'.,'^*^i.\,a.  'ju, 
tance  from  the  ehorc.  Iht'jh  •ad  ;,lj--.  ;■:,.*,-.  -j'  .  v.i»'//ii<.  i-j..^ 
been  hewn  out  of  the  <;3:fe  t/T  ijjt  i^.^,-/;.  v5  "-rt  wa  i-.'-c  *i^* 
i^tand  there  as  marke  of  tL%  JUi-'iKH'.  tii-^*;  b^k:  f>n'.  it-jirfa,  '.i* 
waves  Lave  beaten. 

The  architecture  of  manv  of  ti**:  *r*jwi>f*  it  v^jf  |prfw>wfvJ, 
and  that  of  Garde  give*  a  f«jr  id<»  of  ti*  etrit. 

There  ie  a  epecial  militia  for  dcfvuw.  w}jihi^  lUOttA  b*  «tNi 
away  from  the  islaDd.    Every  luau  froui  tt(«  a«K  ^4  4, 
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to  fifty  has  to  drill  six  consecutive  days  every  year ;  and  after- 
wards belongs  to  the  reserve  till  he  is  sixty.  Heads  of  fami- 
lies, tenant-farmers,  professional  men,  and  a  few  others,  are 
only  called  in  case  of  pressing  necessity.  The  commissioned 
officers  are  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers are  chosen  by  the  men. 

The  census  of  1870  gave  a  population  of  53,946  inhabitants, 
of  whom  28,205  were  female.  The  island,  at  that  date,  pos- 
sessed 11,000  horses,  8500  oxen,  1000  bulls,  14,000  cows,  4800 
heifers  under  two  years,  38,000  sheep,  TOO  goats,  and  5700 
pigs.    Cattle,  sheep,  and  grain  are  exported. 

The  climate  is  milder  even  than  that  of  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  Swedish  main-land,  this  being  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  sea.  In  this  respect  the  island  is  like  England,  com- 
pared with  the  adjacent  countries.  The  elms  are  very  fine; 
mulberry  and  chestnut  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  grapes 
thrive  well  in  espaliers.  The  flom  is  very  rich,  comprising 
more  than  960  varieties  of  plants. 

The  geology  of  the  island  is  very  interesting.  In  many 
places,  after  removing  the  soil,  sometimes  for  thirty  feet,  you 
come  to  the  limestone  rock,  which  has  been  polished  and  stri- 
ated by  glaciers.  The  superincumbent  earth  has  preserved 
the  rock  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  it  is  as  smooth 
as  irlass — so  much  so  that  it  resembles  enamel.  In  several  in- 
stances  the  grooving  is  a  foot  deep.  The  general  direction 
of  these  grooves  is  from  north-east  to  south-west;  the  glaciers, 
no  doubt,  came  from  Finland. 

From  Ilogklint  (High  clifif),  not  far  from  Wisby,  150  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point  on  the  island,  we  obtained 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  country.  The  indented  shores 
and  cliffs  to  the  north  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  The 
Baltic  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  its  waters  so  clear  that  the 
eye  could  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  even  close  to  the  shore. 
Between  the  cliffs  were  old  bays  and  sea-beaches,  not  more 
than  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea,  while  in  the  water,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  we 
could  see  unmistakable  traces  of  a  submerged  beach,  which, 
if  the  island  continues  to  rise,  will  again  show  itself  above  the 
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surface.    There  are  places  on  the  island  where  forty  or  fifty 
different  tide-marks  may  be  counted,  lying  one  above  the  oth- 
er on  the  beach,  proving  incontestably  that  the  land  has  risen 
dowly  in  the  course  of  ages.    Could  this  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  legend  before  described  ?     Geology  has  demon- 
strated that  there  have  been  alternate  risings  and  sinkings 
of  land  at  different  periods,  in  this  region  as  elsewhere — a 
demonstration  which  leads  thfe  thoughtful  to  reflect  upon  the 
great  progress  of  the  different  branches  of  science — yet  the 
attempts  to  correct  the  erroneous  ideas  of  former  times  have 
l)een,  and  are  even  now,  received  with  vituperation  and  oblo- 
<iuy  by  those  who  foolishly  fear  from  these  discoveries  the 
overthrow"  of  religion.     But  as  new  facts  are  brought  to  light 
year  after  year,  the  more  beautiful  the  world  seems  to  us,  and 
tlie  more  marvellous  does  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Creator 
appear  to  our  feeble  understanding.     It  is  sad  to  think  that 
the  only  reward  of  diligent  investigators  has  often  been  scorn 
during  their  lives,  and  that  good  people,  from  false  notions  of 
vliat  they  believed  to  be  right,  have  too  often  heaped  abuse 
opon  the  devotees  of  science.     Happily  for  tlie  cause  of  truth, 
these  are  undismayed  by  what  frequently  appears  a  conflict  in 
^hich  they  must  be  crushed ;  for,  their  statements  of  fact  being 
unanswerable,  the  power  of  unreasoning  fanaticism  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.    Every  one  knows  that  no  true  progress 
<^n  be  made  in  investigation  without  discussion ;  but  vituper- 
ation is  not  argument,  and  denials  without  demonstration  of 
facts  do  not  throw  any  light  on  a  subject  in  controversy. 
True  students  have  no  other  aim  than  that  of  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge.    They  work  hard,  and  think  still  harder — often 
spending  sleepless  nights,  carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  their 
enthusiasm,  and  forgetting  the  rules  of  health,  till  at  last  they 
^^e  sometimes  left  like  wrecks  stranded  on  the  shore.    What  is 
their  object  ?    To  gain  riches  ?    No ;  for  it  would  have  been 
^tter  for  them  and  their  families  if  they  had  thought  a  little 
'^88  of  science  and  more  of  the  world.    To  gain  knowledge, 
^^d  to  impart  that  knowledge,  has  been  their  purpose,  and  is 
t^  this  day  the  aim  of  the  true  scientist. 
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Cpsuk.— The  UniTerflitj.— The  NMiong.— The  Librtry.— The  Cathedrti,— Md  C^ 
8«1«.— The  Ktags'  Mouniis.— En-iicment  in  Town.— The  Stodents.— Chotutsng- 
ing. — Serenading  the  Toung  Ladiee. — Song. — Ceremonj  >neRduig  the  DeliiirT 
ut  DegTMB.  — Diplomas.  — The  Banquet,  —  Bill  of  Fare.— The  BtIL— Swfdiali 
Toiing  Ladies. — Governor  ot  tiie  Province. — Hig  Scotf  ti  Descent. — The  OIJ  Ct>- 
tie. — A  CoDCerL — Dinner  at  the  Castle. — A  Nobleman's  Channing  Funilj. 

UrBALA  is  a  towa  dear  (o  Sweden,  not  only  on  aceonnt  of 
its  great  antiquity,  but  because  it  has  been  for  centuries  it* 
great  6eat  of  learning.  Upsala  is  essentially  n  university  town: 
it  lias  a  population  of  about  16,000;  the  river  Fyrisftn  flow 
through  it,  and  the  etreets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  cobblc- 
stoneB.  The  University  dates  from  1249,  and  its  revival  un- 
der Gustaf  Adolf,  from  1613.  In  order  to  bo  admitted,  the 
student  has  to  pass  a  successful  examination  at  one  of  tlxi 
elenrnntarskolffp  (high  eeliool).  Formerly  the  examination  was 
held  in  Upaala.  The  medical  course  occupies  from  five  lo 
seven  years,  and  that  of  philosophy  and  law  from  foar  to  fivo 
years.  No  man  in  Sweden  can  be  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  "f 
a  doctor  iiiilesB,  he  has  graduated  at  Upsala  or  Lund,  the  two 
universities  of  Sweden.  The  Rector  of  the  University,  who  i» 
changed  every  year,  is  chosen  from  among  the  professors.  The 
students  are  divided  into  nations,  according  to  the  province*  or 
Kins  to  which  they  belong ;  each  nation  has  a  building  or  go!'* 
of  rooms  of  its  own,  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  meni- 
bei-s.  and  a  library — the  young  men  lodging  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  They  lead  the  joyous  life  of  the  stndeut«  of 
Germany,  with  this  difference,  that  the  custom  of  duellinft  i* 
unknown. 

As  the  visitor  wanders  amidst  the  tombs  and  along  the  shsdj" 
and  flowery  walks  of  the  beautifully  kept  cemetery,  ho  eew  » 
huge  structure  of  granite,  somewhat  rough,  but  mawive  a"'' 
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imposing,  which  belongs  to  the  nations  of  the  University,  and 
marks  the  resting-places  of  students  who  have  died  in  Upsala. 
The  great  men  who  have  come  from  Upsala  are  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  well-earned  celebrity  of  that  institution,  and 
many  of  its  professors  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  Among 
the  interesting  buildings  is  the  Carolina  Hediviva.  The  libra- 
ry of  the  University  contains  some  200,000  volumes  and  about 
8000  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Biblical  students  will  find  in  this  collection  a  Eible  with  mar- 
ginal notes  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  the  "  Codex  Argen- 
t«us,"  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  written  in  letters  of  silver, 
and  many  other  valuable  and  ancient  books.  The  cathedral 
is  well  worth  a  visit,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  standing  before 
the  tomb  of  Gnstavus  Vasa,  who  lies  buried  there  by  the  side 


of  his  two  queens.     Many  Swedish  heroes  and  great  men  are 
also  interred  there. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  is  cAd  Upsala.  Not  far 
from  its  church  are  three  large  mounds,  called  Kvngahogar 
(King  heights).  There  is  another  one,  called  Tingshbg  (Ting 
}icight),  where,  in  heathen  times,  kings  harangued  the  mnlti- 
tnde.     The  old  church  is  but  a  short  distance  away,  and  it  was 
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here  tliat  the  great  temple  for  the  worsliip  of  Tlior,  Odin, and 
Freja  was  established  in  Seancliiiavia.  A  sacred  woud  cohered 
the  couotry,  and  human  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  gods. 
Two  of  the  tumuli  have  been  e^camined,  and  in  one  the  boues 
of  a  woman,  in  an  nrn,  and  those  of  a  email  dog,  were  found- 


Large  numbers  of  tumnli  are  scattered  around  this  vcnenililL- 
place  of  pagan  worship.  Old  Upsala  church  is  one  of  the  luw' 
ancient  in  Sweden.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  possesses  a  (pW 
offering  shrine,  wherein  the  pious  in  Catholic  times  deposlHsl 
their  gifts. 

The  university  town,  on  my  arrival,  presented  a  very  Bui' 
mated  appearance;  the  people  were  di-essed  in  their  holid*! 
attire.  This  nnustial  commotion  was  on  account  of  the  cenv 
monies  attendant  upon  the  award  of  degrees  to  Gtadents  w''" 
had  passed  a  successful  examination.  Hundreds  of  gradoaK^ 
thronged  t!ie  streets;  they  were  easily  recognized  by  the  refc'' 
nlation  white  cap,  with  a  black  velvet  band,  decorated  witli » 
small  bhio-and-yellow  rosette  in  the  centre,  symbolic  of  t!"^ 
Swedish  flag.  The  sidewalks  were  crowded  by  young  ladif*" 
who  had  come  for  the  occasion,  and  it  was  evident  that  many 
persons  would  be  unable  to  find  accommodation.  I  wM  to'" 
that  this  would  probably  be  the  last  of  the  triennial  exh"!"" 
tions,  for  the  authorities  had  objected  to  them,  as  being  t"* 
expensive  for  the  studonte. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  students  assembled  to  greet  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Stock- 
holm ;  they  sung  in  chorus  with  such  magnificent  voices  that 
I  did  not  wonder  that  those  they  had  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition had  won  the  first  prize.  An  immense  crowd,  from  all 
grades  of  society,  followed  them  to  the  house  of  the  chancel- 
lor, where  they  sang  a  superb  student's  song  and  chorus  with 
wonderful  precision  and  perfect  accord.  They  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  singing,  and  take  great  pains  in  rehearsing 
together.  Tlie  song  being  ended,  the  chancellor  appeared  and 
made  a  brief  speech ;  after  which  the  students,  instead  of  dis- 
persing, continued  to  sing,  walking  through  the  streets  until 
they  came  to  the  residence  of  one  of  their  favorite  professors, 
who  that  year,  I  think,  was  Rector  of  the  University,  and  who 
had  graduated  fifty  years  before.  The  same  crowd  still  fol- 
lowed them.  They  sang  another  chorus,  and,  after  again 
walking  through  the  streets  for  awhile,  finally  dispersed. 

The  first  and  the  two  following  nights  there  was  hardly  any 
sleep  for  me.  There  were  in  my  hotel,  fortunately  or  unfort- 
unately, some  young  ladies  —  the  sisters,  cousins,  or  sweet- 
liearts  of  students  —  and  I  did  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Students,  in  groups  of  four  to 
eight,  came  in  succession,  and  sang  their  beautiful  melodies 
under  the  windows,  in  compliment  to  the  fair  ones.  One 
band  had  hardly  left  when  another  took  its  place,  and  fine 
voices  rang  out  melodiously  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  There 
was  no  peace  for  the  Swedish  beauties ;  each  had  to  place  a 
lighted  candle  in  her  window,  to  show  that  she  was  awake  and 
heard  the  serenade  given  in  her  honor.  This  old  and  pretty 
custom  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  students,  and  the  girls 
evidently  liked  it.  The  following  are  two  specimens  of  the 
songs  I  heard : 

SERENADING  DUET. 

SKYMNINGEN   (THE    TWILIGHT). 

Hear  how  Btill  the  wind  whispers, 

The  stream  murmuniy 

The  song  of  the  thrush  enchants ! 

See,  a  silver  sky 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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Breaks  the  color 

Between  the  mountains 

Of  the  sun,  that  away  will  flee. 

Purity  radiates  from  the  azure. 

Love  breathes  from  nature. 

Song  and  love. 

Song  and  love, 

Go  from  heaven,  go  to  earth. 


SERENADING  SONG. 

THE  ROSE  IN  THE  NORTHERN  FOREST. 

Alone  in  the  wild  forest 
A  little  flower  stood ; 
Nodded  with  a  friendly  smile, 
Whispered  love  and  faith. 
Far  away  there  in  the  forest, 
'  Flower,  thou  art  dear  to  me. 
Tea,  thou  art  very  dear  to  me. 
Gome  to  me,  thou  who  took  my  heart ; 
Gome  to  me,  beautiful  rose  of  the  northern  forest 

Stay  not  in  those  wild  forests, 

But  come  to  thy  faithful  friend ; 

Tell  me  my  hope  was  not  deceived, 

Tell  me  thou  lovest  me  still 

Far  away  there  in  the  forest. 

Flower,  thou  art  dear  to  me, 

Yea,  thou  art  very  dear  to  me. 

Come  to  me,  thou  who  took  my  heart ; 

Come  to  me,  beautiful  rose  of  the  northern  forest 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  witnessed  the  graduation  ceremo- 
nies. At  9.30  A.M.  tlie  old  graduates  of  the  University  met, 
and  marched  in  procession  to  the  cathedral.  They  had  come 
from  every  part  of  the  country  to  do  honor  to  their  alma  ma- 
ter; and  among  their  number  were  governors  of  provinces, 
noblemen,  oflScers  in  uniform,  judges,  lawyers,  merchants, 
farmers,  and  white-headed  men  bent  with  age.  Those  who 
were  not  in  uniform  were  arrayed  in  full  evening  dress,  with 
high  silk  hats — for  the  Swede  is  precise,  and  even  formal,  on 
gala  occasions.  In  deference  to  the  custom  of  the  place  I  bad 
put  on  a  dress-coat,  but  unfortunately  I  had  no  high  hat  with 
me,  and  therefore  wore  a  Panama  hat.  When  I  joined  the 
procession  I  felt  quite  uncomfortable ;  but  it  could  not  be 
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helped,  and  so,  two  by  two,  we  marched  to  the  cathedral,  the 
dense  crowd  in  the  streets  looking  at  ns,  and  now  and  then, 
by  voice  or  gesture,  showing  that  they  recognized  some  of  the 
great  men  of  the  country  in  the  ranks.  The  students,  in 
dress -coats,  followed  the  procession  of  their  elders,  and  all 
entered  the  old  brick  pile  which  constitutes  the  cathedral  of 
Upsala. 

The  large  building  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  almost  en- 
tirely by  ladies,  who  were  tastefully  but  simply  dressed  ac- 
cording to  Swedish  custom ;  the  variegated  colors  of  their 
attire  added  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  reserved  for  the  students,  all  of  whom  wore  their 
white  caps.  One  of  the  student  -  ushers,  whose  badge  was  a 
red  scarf,  kindly  took  charge  of  me,  and  gave  me  a  good  seat. 
In  front  of  the  altar  was  a  large  body  of  collegians,  all  in 
evening  dress,  who  were  the  musicians  of  the  occasion.  Near 
them  was  a  brilliant  cluster  of  young  ladies,  one  of  whom,  a 
distinguished  soloist,  was  a  Norwegian.  A  platform,  from 
which  the  degrees  were  to  be  given,  was  occupied  by  the 
Chancellor  and  Faculty  of  the  University ;  while  in  front 
were  venerable  men  who  had  graduated  half  a  century  before. 
All  classes  were  mingled  in  the  crowd :  the  JUcka,  with  her 
handkerchief  over  her  head,  was  there  by  the  side  of  the 
grand  dame. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a  grand  chorus  by  the  young 
ladies,  in  which  a  few  male  voices  blended ;  this  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  the  rector  delivered 
a  speech  in  Latin,  occupying  about  twenty-five  minutes,  but 
receiving  little  attention ;  this  was  a  part  of  the  programme 
required  by  custom.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  he 
placed  upon  his  own  head  a  crown  of  oak  leaves.  This  seem- 
ed to  be  the  signal  for  a  peal  of  four  guns,  the  echoes  of  which 
reverberated  among  the  arches  of  the  old  cathedral.  Then 
the  grand  chorus  again  burst  forth  in  a  superb  strain,  singing  a 
song  composed  by  one  of  the  students.  As  the  name  of  each 
graduate  was  called,  and  the  crown  of  laurel  was  placed  upon 
his  head,  the  booming  of  a  cannon  was  heard;  he  then  re- 
ceived his  diploma.    After  this  ceremony  there  was  more  sing- 

Y  2 
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ing,  and  then  two  of  the  graduates,  Primus  and  SecunduSf 
ascended  the  platform  and  delivered  the  valedictory  in  Latin. 

As  I  looked  at  the  crowd  around  me,  I  thought  I  could  rec- 
ognize, bj  their  beaming  faces,  the  fathers,  mothers,  sisterSi 
and  sweethearts  of  the  scholars  who  had  passed  the  ordeaL 
Some  of  the  young  men  had  just  been  married,  and  others  were 
about  to  be.  Years  of  study  had  been  rewarded  on  this  day, 
and  the  graduates,  who  were  the  heroes  of  the  hour,  walked 
through  the  streets  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads.  Their 
joyful  student-life  was  over;  the  time  for  parting  had  come; 
but  their  dear  Upsala  and  alma  mater  were  never  to  be  for* 
gotten.  The  alumni  had  come  from  every  part  of  Sweden, 
and  their  white  caps  would  soon  be  seen  in  the  far  North, 
among  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  in  Swedish  Finland,  and  in 
every  province  of  the  kingdom. 

At  three  o'clock  precisely  on  that  day  I  found  myself  in  the 
Linnsean  Hall,  with  304  other  guests,  eating  the  smoi^gSs  to 
gain  an  appetite  for  dinner.  When  the  doors  leading  to  the 
banqueting  hall  were  opened,  the  abundance  of  plants  gave 
the  apartment  almost  the  appearance  of  a  garden ;  the  effect 
was  very  striking.  The  chancellor  presided  at  the  feast,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  was  as  follows : 

Gron  soppa  (green  soup),  a  sort  of  Julienne. 

Cabarrus  St.  Julien,  etc 

Pale  Sherry. 

Mayonnaise  p&  lax  (Mayonnaise  de  Salmon). 

Uaut  Sautcmc. 

Spackad  Ox  filet  (larded  fillet  of  Beef). 

Frikasserad  Tunga  (Fricasseed  Tongue). 

Porter. 

Farsk  Sparris  (fresh  Asparagus). 

Hockheimer  and  Selters.* 

Kyckling  med  Salad  (Spring  Chicken  with  Salad). 

Cabinet  Cremant  (Champagne  Wine). 

Glace  och  Krokan  (Ice  Cream  and  Pyramidal  Cake). 

Port  Wine  (Old  Superior). 

Pale  Sherry. 
Dessert  and  Moet-Chandon. 

*  The  Swedes  like  to  drink  Seltzer  water  after  the  asparagus. 
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The  dishes  were  well  cooked,  and  the  attendance  was  excel- 
lent—both of  which  surprised  me,  on  account  of  the  great 
nomber  of  guests.  As  the  dinner  advanced  the  more  lively 
the  company  became,  and  there  was  a  continual  drinking  of 
toasts  between  friends  at  dessert ;  the  health  of  the  king  was 
proposed  and  drank,  but  without  any  speech-making,  and  sev- 
eral other  toasts  were  duly  honored.  Then  came  a  general 
moving  to  and  fro,  for  the  wine  had  made  every  heart  merry. 
From  the  porch  we  looked  into  the  Botanic  Garden,  where 
several  thousand  persons  had  gathered  in  a  beautiful  avenue 
facing  the  building.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  ladies, 
pupils,  and  the  populace.  Singing  was  demanded,  and  the 
students  struck  up  the  grand  chorus : 

STUDENTS  SONG. 
(SWEDISH.) 

Sing  the  student's  happy  days, 
Let  us  enjoy  the  spring  of  youth ; 
Still  the  heart  beats  with  healthy  throbs, 
And  the  dawning  future  is  ours. 

No  storms  do  yet 

Dwell  on  our  minds ; 

Hope  is  our  friend. 

And  we  its  promises  trust 

When  alliance  we  form 

In  the  grove, 

Where  the  glorious  laurels  grow, 

Where  the  glorious  laurels  grow — hurrah ! 

Coffee  was  then  served,  and  immense  bowls  of  Swedish 
Punch  were  provided  for  the  whole  orderly  body,  ad  libitum. 
^XHio  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Rector  of 
the  University  were  put  by  force  on  chairs  and  carried  through 
the  throng  on  the  shoulders  of  the  students,  amidst  cheers  and 
^general  merriment.  The  old  became  young  again :  there  were 
^o  distinctions  of  rank ;  professors  and  students  walked  about 
^rm-in-arm.  I  lost  my  friends  in  the  crowd,  and  stood  aston- 
ished at  the  scene  of  tumultuous  joy :  evidently  the  punch  was 
beginning  to  tell.  Close  to  me,  in  the  great  throng,  was  a  gen- 
tleman dressed  in  full  uniform,  who  inquired  in  an  exceedingly 
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\i]isa.»iint  manner,  uiid  in  perfect  English,  if  my  name  wasDii 
Cliaillii,  and  then  introduced  Iiimself  as  Count  Hamilton,  Gov- 
eiTior  of  the  Liin  of  Upsala.  He  invited  me  to  vioit  liim  tbo 
next  day  at  liia  residence  in  the  slott,  or  ancient  palace. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  ended  with  a  grand  ball  {Promo- 
tionsbalen)  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Carolina  Bediviva,  wliicli 
contains  the  superb  library  of  the  University.  I  was  snrpriscd 
at  the  selection  of  llie  place,  for  it  seemed  a  reckless  act  to  ei- 
pose  that  fine  collection  to  such  a  risk.  More  than  tvro  thon- 
aand  wax  candles  were  burning,  and  the  hall  was  tastefally 
arranged,  with  a  little  fonntiiin  at  one  end  of  the  room  send- 
ing up  jets  of  water  and  helping  to  cool  the  atmosphere  of  the 
overcrowded  hall.  Everybody  was  in  evening  drees,  and  the 
young  ladies  mastered  in  full  force  from  every  part  of  tlic 
couuti'y;  Swedish  beauties  were  there,  as  nnmerons  as  violet.- 
in  the  grass.  I  admired  the  simplicity  of  their  attire;  wliile 
muslin  di'esscs,  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  different  colore, pre- 
dominated, and  the  hair  was  arranged  simply  but  taetefollj'. 
The  hall  was  so  crowded  tliat  those  who  desired  to  dance 
could  hardly  find  room.  Many  applications  for  admission  hid 
been  refused  for  want  of  accommodation.  I  met  one  Ameri- 
can to  whom  I  was  not  a  stranger ;  he  had  been  a  studenl  .it 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  Ann  Arbor,  when  I  lecturtil 
there.  Ilis  journey  to  Sweden  had  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  history  of  the  country. 

Tiie  following  day  I  went  to  the  old  castle,  where  I  wgs  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  the  governor,  the  i'ountes8,W 
all  the  members  of  their  family,  and  found  a  company  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,  who  had  come  to  attend  the  gradnatiop  cer- 
emonies. Every  one  spoke  English  ;  the  governor,  the  coiffl' 
tess.  and  their  eldest  daughter  speaking  it  exceedingly  wit; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  present  had  a  good  command  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  languages.  In  a  short  time  1  f''" 
at  home,  as  is  always  the  case  where  tact,  culture,  and  pi***' 
ant  manners  lend  their  charms.  When  the  time  for  leaving 
came,  I  rt-lnctantly  bade  farewell  to  those  who  had  rL-cei'**! 
me  so  kindly. 

The  Swedisli  branch  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  represented 
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forenior  of  Upeala,  is  descended  from  Claadias,  Baron 
«t  Paislejr,  one  of  the  eone  of  James,  fourth  Duke  of  Chatel- 
Iteranlt.  The  sons  of  Malcolm,  Archbishop  of  Cassel,  entered 
the  Swedish  army  under  Gustavos  Adolpbus  iu  1624,  and  di&- 
tingaished  themselves  greatly,  and  were  allowed  by  the  sover- 
f9gti,a3  a  recognition  of  their  services,  to  take  the  baronial 
title  of  their  grandfathers  in  Scotland.  They  are  highly  hon- 
•red  and  respected  in  Sweden-  The  Conntese  of  Hamilton  is 
the  daughter  yf  the  illostnoua  Swedish  hiatorlaii,  Geijer. 


A  part  only  of  the  old  castle  is  occupied  by  the  govi 
tit  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and  commands  f 
tensive  view.  Some  of  the  walls  of  this  enormous  brick  e 
*re  are  twelve  feet  in  thicknese.  Scenes  of  centuries  go 
eome  vividly  before  the  student  of  history  when  he  visi 
j)ile.  The  murder  of  Nils  Stnre  and  others,  by  the  craz 
Wood  -  thirsty  Erik,  marking  an  era  of  bloodshed  and  m 
tn  Sweden,  is  one  of  these  historical  memories. 

Tlie  students'  concert  was  given  the  next  day.  The 
»oom  had  been  transformed  in  a  few  hours  into  a  co 
xoom,  and  the  same  stndents  who  were  the  ushers  at  th 
■Vere  again  on  duty.  They  certainly  tried  to  do  all  they 
to  entertain  those  w!io  came  to  Upsala.  As  at  the  ba 
room  was  far  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  wish 
licar,  for  the  finest  voices  of  the  University  had  been  c 
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for  this  occasion.  The  audience  was  almost  entirely  oomposed 
of  ladies,  the  gentlemen  having  given  way,  so  that  there  would 
be  more  room,  for  this  was  the  crowning  entertainment  of  the 
festival.  The  first  piece  on  the  programme  was  the  song, 
"  Hor  OSS,  Svea "  (Hear  us,  Sweden),  which  was  followed  by 
"The  Solvirkuing"  (The  Sun's  EflEects),by  Kjerulf,and  "The 
Brudef aerd  i  Hardanger  "  (The  Bridal  Journey  by  Hardanger), 
both  Norwegian  songs.  The  audience  was  apparently  cold ; 
but  the  last-named  piece  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap< 
plause. 

STUDEXTS'  MARCH. 
(SWEDISH.) 

Hear  us,  Svea,*  mother  of  us  all ; 
Bid  us  battle  for  thy  welfare,  and  fall ! 
Never,  never,  shall  we  thee  forsake : 
Take  our  oath,  the  same  in  all  our  fates ! 
With  life  and'  blood  shalt  thou  be  defended. 
The  free  land  which  still  is  ours — 
Every  part  Of  the  inheritance 
Thou  gav*st  in  saga  and  in  song. 
And  if  by  deceit,  treason, 
Discord,  and  violence  thou  threatened  be, 
Yet  will  we  believe  in  the  Lord's  name. 
As  our  ancestors  believed  once : 
**  Our  God  is  a  powerful  fort, 

He  is  our  armor  tried ; 

On  him,  in  all  our  sorrows  and  want<<, 

Our  hope  we  will  build." 
Glorious,  glorious  will  it  be — 
Victorious  in  the  buttle  stand — 
Far  more  glorious  if  we,  however. 
For  thee,  oh  mother,  do  fall ! 


THE  SUN'S  EFFECTS  (Solvirknwq). 

(NORWEGIAN.) 

'Way  in  the  mountains,  under  the  pine-clad  slopes. 

There  is  an  open  vista ; 

There  winds  the  saeter  path, 

There  tumbles  the  foaming  stream  in  cascades ! 

The  shimmering  air  is  bluish-whito — 

It  is  the  midsummer's  sun,  and  mi»I-day  time ; 
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SONG  OF  THE  BRIDE  BY  HARD  ANGER.  829 

The  glittering  beams  are  playing 
On  the  river,  under  its  dark  shores, 
And  the  fog's  dim  spray  rises  quietly 
Where  the  foss  hastens  down  to  the  deep. 
There  the  river  wanders  its  hidden  way, 
The  blazing  midsummer  sun  it  knows  not ; 

But  the  slope  under  the  mountain 
Is  wrapped  in  a  golden  flood  of  light ! 
Si'e  the  spruce  on  the  mountain's  top, 
With  shining  cones  and  shaded  base : 
By  the  path  trembles  with  silver  glitter 
The  blooming  heath,  the  moss-clad  precipice. 


BRIDAL  JOURNEY  BY   HARDANGER. 

There's  breathing  a  sparkling  summer  air 
Warm  over  Ilardanger  fjord's  waters : 
How  high  towards  heaven,  in  bluish  tint, 
The  mighty  mountains  range ! 
It  shines  from  the  glacier,  it's  green  on  the  hills — 
In  its  holiday  garb  has  nature  dressed  itself. 
See  there !    Over  green  clear  waves 
Homeward  glides  a  bridal  train. 

Like  an  old-time  king's  daughter  so  proud, 
With  golden  collar  on,  and  scarlet, 
In  the  stem  sits  the  splendid  bride. 
So  fair  as  the  fjord  and  the  day. 
Happy  the  bridegroom  swings  his  liat : 
Now  he  brings  home  his  dearest  treasure. 
And  sees  in  the  eyes  mild 
His  life  as  a  bridal  feast. 

All  murmur  the  enchanting  cadences 

Of  tunes  and  melodies  over  the  waves ; 

From  mountain  to  mountain  rolls  the  report  of  the  gun, 

And  shouts  of  joy  answer  from  the  forest 

With  the  maids  of  the  bride  there  is  joking ; 

And  the  kitchen-master  has  not  forgotten 

To  fill,  incessantly,  the  jug. 

To  the  honor  of  the  bridal  house. 

So  they  go  forth,  playing  in  joyful  strain, 
'Way  over  the  shimmering  surface. 
And  boat  after  boat  joins  the  throng 
With  wedding-guests  so  joyful 
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The  light  is  blue  on  the  cliffs,  it  shines  bright  from  the  glmder ; 
The  scent  from  the  blooming  apple-tree  is  fragrant : 
Venerable  stands  the  church  on  the  point, 
And  blesses  with  chiming  of  its  bells. 

A  dinner  at  the  castle  ended  the  festivities  of  mj  pleasant 
visit.  Many  of  the  English  and  American  authors  had  been 
read  by  the  guests,  and  the  conversation  was  of  America,  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  Europe,  and  of  writers,  thinkers,  scientific  men, 
travel  and  travellers,  and  other  topics.  After  this  we  went 
out  to  the  terrace,  and  had  a  maguiticent  view  of  the  plain  be- 
low, fresh  and  green  with  the  tints  of  spring,  with  wild-flowers 
in  bloom.  Immortelles  were  abundant,  and  many  were  gath- 
ered and  made  into  a  wreath  by  the  two  young  ladies  of  the 
house,  and  they  crowned  me  with  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
company — an  unexpected  and  undeserved  compliment.  The 
youngest  daughter,  a  charming  and  modest  young  girl  of  thir- 
teen, with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  delicate  complexion,  gave 
me  a  little  bouquet  of  forget-me-nots  and  immortelles,  which 
I  immediately  placed  in  my  button-hole,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  her  childlike  nature.  I  have  kept  the  wreath  and  the  flow- 
ers as  mementos  of  a  delightful  visit,  and  sometimes  I  won- 
der if  that  pleasant  family  still  remembers  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

^e  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Age  of  Scandinavia. — Climate  of  the  earlier  Stone 
-^ge. — ^Extinction  of  the  Great  Mammals  after  the  earlier  Stone  Age. — ^The  Kjok- 
kenmdddinger,  or  Shell  Heaps. — The  Builders  of  the  Stone  Age  Graves. — Rude 
Implements. — Pottery. — Four  different  Groups  of  Graves. — Stone-heap  Graves. 

Passage  Graves. — Stone  Coffins. — The  Bronze  Age. — Strange  Rock  Tracing. — 

O raves  with  Burned  and  Unbumed  Bones. — Bronze  and  Gold  Implements  or 
Ornaments. — Pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age. — Rock  Tracing,  with  Horses  and  Cat- 
t.lc — End  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  contents  of  this  chap- 
ter on  the  prehistoric  races  of  Scandinavia,  it  may  be  well,  in 
the  first  place,  to  give  the  usually  accepted  classification  of  the 
"  ages"  of  primitive  man.     None  of  these  prehistoric  ages  are 
sbarply  defined,  but  run  by  degrees  into  each  other.     This 
classification  specifies  not  divisions  of  time  but  degrees  of 
development,  indicated  by  the  materials  used  for  domestic  and 
^^arlike  implements  by  man  before  the  historic  period.    There 
^^e  three — the  sUme^  hronze^  and  iron  ages ;  the  first  being  the 
^rliest,  and  the  last  gradually  merging  into  the  historic  period. 
1.  During  the  earlier  stone  age  the  climate  was  colder  than 
iiow;  then  man  in  Europe  co-existed  with  the  mammoth,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  musk-ox,  and  other  large  and  small 
mammals.     The  implements  used  were  of  rough  stone,  and 
pottery  and  metals  were  unknown.    The  people  dwelt  in  caves, 
living  principally  on  the  flesh  of  reindeer,  which  were  then 
found  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe;  hence  they  were  called 
"cave  men,"  and  the  time  the  "  reindeer  period." 

In  the  laier  stone  age  the  great  mammals  had  become  ex- 
tinct. Metals  were  as  yet  unknown  ;  but  hand-made  pottery 
was  used.  To  this  age  belong  the  Scandinavian  refuse-heaps 
(kj'6kkenmdddinger\  some  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  and 
most  of  the  burial  mounds  described  in  this  chapter.     Eougb 
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stone  implements  continued  to  be  used,  as,  in  fact,  they 
tbrongli  the  subsequent  ages,  but  most  vierej?f>lljihed. 

2.  Tlie  bronse  age  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  that  metal, 
and  of  gold,  amber,and  glass  for  ornaments.  The  pottery  was 
better  made,  with  geometrical  markings.  Stone  continued  to 
be  used  for  arrow-heads,  spear-points,  and  knives.  The  char- 
acters of  the  turauli  and  their  contents  are  described  beyond. 

3.  Of  the  iron  age  it  will  be  snfflcient  to  say  here  that  llie 
use  of  the  ordinary  metals  was  known,  and  that  civilization 
bad  advanced  from  the  savage  and  nomadic  Btate  to  that  of 
agricultural  communities,  with  fixed  habitations,  laws,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  that  then  was  ushered  in  the  historic  age,  which 
was  semi-barbarous  at  best,  judging  by  modem  standards. 

The  two  most  essentially  heterogeneous  races  now  inhabit- 
ing the  Scandinavian  peninenla  belong  to  the  straight-jawed 
division  ;  but  the  Lapps  are  brachyecphalic,  while  the  others 
arc  Uoliohocepbalic.  The  greatest  number  of  skulls  found  in 
graves  of  the  stone  age  are  dolichocephalic,  but  a  good  many 
iire  brachyecphalic,  or  similar  to  tliose  of  the  Lapps — tbus 
showing  that  two  different  races  mnst  have  inhabited  tlio 
country  during  this  period.  Generally  the  dolicbocephalic 
skulls  are  oven  more  elongated  than  those  of  the  present  peo- 
ple. To  which  of  tliese  types  thi>ee  of  the  earlier  etoue  ngc 
in  Scandinavia  belonged  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  no  gnv« 
of  that  period  are  as  yet  known  in  the  country.  It  i«i  i"' 
deed,  highly  doubtful  if  it  had  any  inhabitants  doiin^  tliis 
remote  age ;  at  auy  rate  this  has  not  been  proved  with  «njr 
degree  of  certainty. 

After  the  geological  separation  of  Scandinavia  from  Norlli- 
ern  Germany  by  an  intervening  ocean,  aa  explained  in  tiw 
chapter  on  "Geology,"  there  were  no  reindeer  in  Sweden; 
tho  kjokkenmoddinger  do  not  contain  tJieir  bones,  thougli 
these  occur  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  mi- 
gration from  the  south  was  no  longer  jHtsaible,  The  iirMi 
lived  there  then,  and  even  in  the  succeeding  age. 

The  builders  of  the  stone-age  graves  were  a  strong  peoplfl- 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire,  having  domestic  cattle, and,  to 
sonic  extent,  were  agriculturists. 
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Among  the  oldest  traces  of  man  in  Scandinavia,  as  we  have 
Baid  before,  are  the  kjokkentnoddinger,  or  piles  of  kitchen 
refuse  —  like  the  modem  dust-heaps,  contaiDing  all  kinds  of 
household  rnbhish — from  which  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
liabitB  of  life  among  these  people.  These  heaps  consist  of  ous- 
ter and  mnssel  shells,  bones  of  fish,  birds,  and  mammals,  snch 
as  the  deer,  hog,  beaver,  seal,  ure-ox,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  lynx,  mar- 
ten, etc.,  with  remains  of  claj  vessels.  That,  however,  certain 
parts  of  Sweden  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  shell 
heaps,  is  shown  bj  the  fact  that  flint  implements  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  the  kjokkenmoddinger  have  been  found  in 
Skfine. 

These  heaps  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  in  pre- 
historic times,  and  perhaps  only  three  thousand  years  ago,  lived 
in  a  most  primitive  state.  Among  and  near  these  are  found 
great  numbers  of  rode  implements  and  toob  made  of  ilint, 


bone,  horo,  and  of  broken  flint  chips ;  also  fireplaces  made  of 
a  few  stones  put  roughly  together — one  of  the  oldest  examples 
of  man's  ingenuity — showing  that  the  people  at  that  period 
were  exclusively  hunters  and  fishermen.  I^arge  numbers  of 
these  stone  implements  are  found  in  the  museums  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.    The  refuse  heaps  on  the  peninsula  of  Scandi- 
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navia,  tlioiigh  very  ancient,  are  of  a  later  date  tlian  those  foni^^*''  , 
ill  Deninnrk. 

It  IB  only  neceasary  to  compare  tlie  nide  flint  implemen        » 
of  the  earlier  stone  age  in  Skfine  with  the  fine  ones  from        ' 
later  period,  to  see  what  progress  man  had  mai^^  * 
before  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  metals.    O^""' 
(  utensils  there  have  been  found  only  the  elav  ve^^^ 

■  '  sels  before  mentioned,  one   of  whi);h  hiid  bei'^^  \ 

taken  from  a  grave  in  SkSne;  the  other  is  a  cla^^* 
vessel  from  a  grave  mound  at  Ilerr- 
Ijnnga,  in  Vestergiitland.  The  tools 
found  in  the  refuse  heaps  are  the 
coarsest,  and  the  progress  to  more 
finished  ones  has  naturally  been  slow. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  stone  age 
domestic  animals  had  been  intro- 
t  duced,  as  shown   hy   the  bones   nf 

W  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  dogs 

found  in  the  graves.     No  matter 
wiw-HioiT  or  how  low  a  people  are,  they  wear  or- 
TiMitns  iTB  iiaments  of  some  sort,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  stone  ago  beads  of  bone 
and  amber  were  worn,  as  found   in  graves   in 
Vestergotland. 

No  graves  of  the  earlier  stone  age  have  been 
discovered  on  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  hot 
a  great  many  exist  belonging  to   the  later  pe- 
riod of  that  epoch.     These  graves  may  be  clas- 
sified in  four  groups:  Stone-heap  graves   {Mteti- 
dosaj') ;  passage,  or  gallery  graves  (ganggrifter) ;  *'^,V,I^^,"^^ 
free-standing  stone  coffins  {kaUkiator) ;  and  stone     ^Ztiw^!^^ 
coffins  covered  hy  a  mound  of  earth  or  stones,     .'""'■'•""'w— ^' 
showing  a  considerable  advance  during  the  latter     """••" 
part  of  the  stone  age.     The  stendos  graves  are  the  oldest, aii'^J 
the  coffins  covered  with  mounds  the  latest,  and  show  the  trftn- 
sition  to  the  bronze  age. 

The  study  of  these  graves  is  one  of  intense  interest,  aii»^     ^ 
never  could  stand  before  them  without  a  feeling  akin  to  revC- 
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ence,  for  they  embodied  the  vanity  of  liuman  life :  man  comes, 
goes,  and  is  forgotten ;  the  tomb  that  is  revered  to-day  by  a 
■w^hole  people  is  desecrated  by  those  who  follow  them  in  the 
wake  of  time. 

The  Btendosar,  eromlechs,  or  dolmens  that  have  been  found, 
consist  of  from  three  to  live  stones,  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  ring. 
with  a  large  block  on  the  top.  These  were  intended  for  a  sin- 
gle body,  buried  in  a  sitting  position,  accompanied  by  flint  im- 
plements and  weapons;  the  walls  of  the  chamber  are  formed 
by  Urge  thick  stones,  standing  np- 
right,  reaching  from  floor  to  roof — 
on  the  inside  smooth,  but  on  the 
outside  rough ;  the  floor  consists  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  the  like ;  the  roof 
is  formed  by  one,  sotnetiines  by  sev- 
eral lar^e  blocks  of  stone,  which  also 
are  smooth  on  the  inside,  but  other- 
wise irregular.  The  form  of  the 
chamber  is  square,  pentagonal,  oval, 
or  nearly  round;  its  length  varies 
between  S  and  15  feet;  width,  5  to 
7  feet ;  and  height,  3  to  5^  feet. 

Most  of  them  lie  in  or  on  top  of 
a  mound  which  almost  always  leaves 
the  roof,  and  in  most  eases  part  of 
the  walls,  uncovered.  The  mound,  ' 
which  is  generally  round,  soine- 
'"nes  oblong  in  Sweden,  is  sur-  *a».  ini;j<«.  Tmn.-aD.nTMs  m 
*"onnded  at  its  base  by  stones,  often 

■^'ery  large.  When  tliis  is  oblong,  tlie  stone  grave  lies  nearer 
to  one  end  than  the  other:  occasionally  two  graves  are  found 
*"  snch  an  oblong  shape. 

The  stone  grave  shown  on  page  337  is  near  Haga,  in  Bohus- 
'ari;  the  chamber,  nearly  square,  is  surrounded  by  Ave  wall 
atones;  its  length  on  the  floor  is  7  feet, width  and  height  nearly 
^'i  feet ;  the  greatest  lengtli  of  the  roof-stone  is  Ifl  feet.  When 
P»"e8sed  hard  in  que  place  by  its  border,  the  big  stone  is  made 
*<*   bare  a  rocking  motion,  which  gives  rise  to  a  hollow,  muf- 
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fled  sound.    Sucli  a  position  has  been  observed  at  vai 
graves  in  tlio  North,  and  in.  other  countries. 

Gallery  graves  {gdn^grift-er),  described  and  fignred  Iie4 
(they  Iiave  all  been  built  by  dolichocephalic  races),  were  pro^i 
ably  for  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  and  id 
tended  to  last  for  generations ;  they  thenv 
fore  do  not  belong  to  the  savage  jwrioi^ 
though  of  the  stone  age.  No  traces  of  dM 
dwellings  of  this  period  have  been  discon 
cred,  as  they  were  pi'obahly  more  or  Iw 
underground,  constructed  of  small  Etonei,j 
which  would  fall  in,  or  of  earth,  wliiij 
would  in  time  disappear.  These  gr'i?af 
consist  of  a  chamhor,  and  a  narrow  gallaffi 
leading  into  the  same;  the  whole  is  covenv 
by  a  mound,  the  base  of  wliich  is  generalffi 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  larger  or  smidhil 
stones.  The  iUustration  on  page  SSl^gtn 
aa  idea  of  these  graves,  which  are  fiomfl 
times  very  large.  J 

The  chamber  in  a  ^visfiagc  grave  ib  eillliQ 
oblong,  square,  oval,  or  neai'ly  round ;  thU 
walls  resemble  those  of  the  cromlechs,  mrfi 
are  formed  by  large  upright  blocks,  not 
quite  smooth,  though  even,  on  the  \m^\ 
the  interstices  are  generally  carefully  fillrf 
in  with  stone  fragments,  gravel,  and  ^ 
like;  sometimes  birch  bark  is  found  1* 
twecn  the  blocks.  The  roof  is  formed  If 
immense  flat  slabs  or  blocks,  smooth  on  llH 
underside  but  rough  on  the  top;  the  inM'' 
stices  between  these  are  closed  in  the  same  manner  as  tin* 
iu  the  walls.  The  floor  is  sometimes  covered  witli  small  iW 
stones,  but  is  usually  of  earth. 

On  the  long  side  of  the  chamber — the  eastern  or  southern-^ 
tliere  is  an  opening  from  wliich  a  passage  is  built  in  the  sai» 
manner  as  the  chamber,  only  longer  and  narrower.  This  p« 
fage,  at  least  its  inner  part,  is  covei-ed  with  bWks  reseralililf 
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the  roof  blocks  of  the  chamber,  bat  smaller.  Near  the  inner 
opening  of  the  passage  and  the  outer  end  of  its  covered  part 
is  qnite  often  foand  a  kind  of  door-setting,  consisting  of  a 
threshold  stone  and  two  narrow  door-posts. 

A  passage  grave  near  Kaileby  church  and  Falkoping  was 
opened  in  1872;  just  inside  the  threshold  waa  fonnd  a  flat 
nearly  rectangular  limestone  slab,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
outer  door  opening,  which  had  probably  served  as  a  door,  al- 
though it  had  fallen  down.  The  Swedish  passage  graves  vary 
much  in  size.    The  length  of  the  cliamber  is  from  11^  to  23 


feet,  its  width  5  to  10  feet,  and  height  3i  to  4i  feet  The 
passage  is  often  as  long  as  the  chamber,  frequently  longer ;  its 
-width  2  to  4  feet,  and  height  3  to  5  feet.  Some  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Falkoping,  where  most  graves  of  the  stone  age  are 
found,  are  much  larger,  the  chambers  being  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  length.  The  largest  passage  grave  in  Sweden  is  one  near 
Karleby  chnrch.  The  chamber,  which  is  covered  by  nine  large 
granite  blocks,  is  52J  feet  in  length,  width  7  feet,  length  of 
passage  40  feet. 

The  isolated  tAone  coffins  are  formed  of  flat  upright  stones, 
and   are   four-sided,  though   the    two   longer    sides  are  not 
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in  tlieir  places.     The  direction  of  these  stoue  coffins  is  alroo-^' 
ftln-ays  from  north  to  eolith,  and  thoy  are  generally  Bnrrouud^^ 
by  a  liill  of  more  or  less  stone-mixed  earth.      This  fonn  t:^' 
grave  has  probably  arisen  by  omitting  the  passage.     Sever^^' 
intenneiliate  forms  have  been  fonnd,  showing  how  the  passa^^ 
was  gradually  lessened,  until  it  can  only  be  traced  in  the  op^^^ " 
narrowing  southerly  end  of  the  coffin.     Such  an  intermedia*^ 
form  is  a  grave  at  V&mb  Nedregdrden,  near  Skiifdo,  Veitc^  ^ 
giilland  ;  from  the  eastern  side  extends  a  short  passage,  whic^  '■ 
unlike  that  of  the  regnlar  passage  graves,  runs  in  continw.*- 
tion  of  the  grave  in  the  same  dii'ectton,  nearly  aa  wide  as  tl»f 
grave  iteelf.     The  commnnication  between  thti  passage  ■ra  ^^ 
the  grave  is  not  formed  by  an  opening  between  the  duor-*!**" 
and  the  side  etones  of  the  passage,  hut  by  a  nt-arly  circnl*' 
hole,  IJ  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  end  block.     The  length  *>^ 
the  coltin,  excepting  the  passage,  is  134  feet.    In  this  gi*^' 
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were  fonnd,  in  1859,  several  skeletons,  five  poniards  and  spear- 
points  of  flint,  two  Hint  arrows,  two  whetstones  of  slate,  and  a 
bone  needle. 

The  length  of  the  stone  coffin  is  generally  from  8  to  13^ 
feet,  width  35  to  60  inches,  and  height  or  depth  2j  to  5  feet. 
A  few,  especially  in  Vestergotland,  are  from  19i  to  31  feet  in 
length.  The  longest  known  grave  of  this  kind  in  Sweden  is 
one  lying  ou  Stora  Lnndskullen,  in  Vestergotland.  Its  length 
is  34  feet,  and  width  8  feet.  A  spacious  grave  of  this  form  is 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which,  like  many  others  with  stone 
coffins,  was  by  the  people  called  the  "  giant  honse :"  it  lies 
far  in  the  woods  at  Skattened,  in  Vestergiitland,  near  Veners- 


borg.  This  sepnlchre,  which  rans  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, is  211  feet  long  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  somewhat 
curved,  and  20i  feet  on  the  western,  which  is  nearly  straight. 
The  width  is  TJ  feet  at  the  north-eastern  end,  which  consists 
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of  one  flat  Etoiie,  and  5  feet  at  the  soath-wcetem,  whicli  U 
open,  aod  opposite  whicli  the  coffin  grows  narrower.  Tiic 
height  of  the  stones  is  from  5  to  6  feet ;  they  all  etand  cloee 
together,  and  are  skilfully  arranged,  so  that  each  one,  withoot 
diBturbing  the  eveniiesR,  laps  a  little  over  the  preceding  one, 
thus  supporting  it.  Of  the  cover-stones,  which  probably  lave 
been  five  or  six,  only  two  are  left,  with  a  piece  of  a  third;  all 
now  have  fallen  into  the  grave.  At  the  eouth-weBteni  end 
lies  a  Btone  which  probably  belonged  to  the  roof,  or  served  e 
a  door.  The  bottom  of  the  coffin  seems  to  be  snnk  abonttirn 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  three  sides  \i 
surrounded  by  a  stone  heap,  over  which  the  walla  rise  only  a 
few  inches. 

Nearly  all  other  stone  cofUns,  like  the  gallery  gravis,  nrc 
without  a  stone  at  the  southern  end.  This  cannot  be  acci- 
dental, and  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  this  opening  >l 
the  end  probably  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  &i 
entrance  to  the  passage  graves,  which  also  pointed  towards  tlie 
south.  Another  fact,  which  supports  the  opinion  that  lie 
stone  coffins  were  open  at  the  southern  end,  is  that  many  be- 
come lower  and  narrower  towards  that  end.  An  additions! 
reminder  of  the  entrance  of  the  passage  grave  is  the  open- 
ing sometimes  found  about  midway  on  the  eastern  length  of 
tjie  stone  coffin.  In  1S75  a  coffin  at  Ilerrljunga,  in  Vestergu'' 
land,  was  examined,  and  such  an  opening,  8  feet  in  widtli.m' 
£onnd,  the  length  of  the  grave  being  not  less  than  30  feet. 

Sometimes  the  isolated  stone  coffins  are  not  entirely  open 
ut  the  southern  end,  but  have  simply  an  opening  {rounrfed 
above)  in  the  stone  at  this  end,  2J  feet  in  heigiit  and  IC  inclies 
in  width.  Besides  the  stone  coffins  above  descrihed,  tliefc 
have  been  found  several  entirely  covered  witli  eai-th  or  stones, 
which  evidently  belong  to  the  stone  age.  They  are  generally 
formed  of  upright  flat  stones,  and  covered  with  others,  in  wb 
same  manner  as  the  before-described  stone  coffins ;  but  iwy 
.ire  nsnaily  smaller,  f rom  fi  to  10  feet  long,  and  closed  onsll 
four  sides.  Sometimes,  liowevcr,  there  is  found  in  the  watit- 
ern  end  such  an  opening  as  is  nientionetl  above.  One  of  l^e 
most  remarkable  of  tliis  kind  is  that  near  the  passage  gf»"* 
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at  Karlcby,  close  to  Falkoping,  which  was  explored  la  1874. 
Under  a  large  but  not  very  deep  stone  mound  was  found  a 
grave  made  from  limestone  flats,  divided  into  a  large  cliamber 
and  two  smaller  ones  outside ;  the  roof  had  also  been  made 
of  similar  stones,  and  eveu  with  the  surrounding  ground.  In 
the  partition  stone,  between  the  grave  proper  and  the  inner 
room,  was  found  a  rounded  opening,  2  feet  in  width ;  the  ont- 
fiide  of  this  opening  was  closed  by  a  kind  of  door,  consisting 
of  a  smaller  Sat  slab,  kept  in  place  by  round  stones.  In  the 
partition  between  the  inner  and  outer  ante-chambers  was  also 


an  opening  2i  feet  in  width,  which,  however,  was  in  the  up- 
per end,  and  was  closed  by  a  larger  flat.  The  length  of  the 
larger  chamber  in  the  centre  was  13  feet,  its  width  6j^  feet, 
and  height  6  feet.  In  it  were  found  more  than  sixty  skele- 
tons, and  by  their  sides  a  lai^  nnmber  of  poniards,  spear- 
points,  arrow-heads,  and  other  works  of  flint,  showing  that  the 
grave  belonged  to  a  period  when  stone  implements  were  still 
nsed.  It  was,  therefore,  of  mueh  importance  to  find  among 
the  skeletons  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grave  a  couple  of  bronze 
beads  and  a  spear-point  of  the  same  meta),  showing  tliat  the 
bronze  age  had  commenced  in  Vestergotland  at  the  time  the 
grave  was  in  use.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  both 
stone  and  bronze  implements,  probably  belonging  to  the  earlier 
bronze  age,  have  been  found  in  these  graves. 
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Certain  marks  on  tlie  top  Btoiic  soein  to  iiidicntc  that 
fiees  to  the  dead  were  prevalent;  holes  about  two  incliea  in 
width  arc  found  on  the  roofs  of  some  cromlechs  and  pa»8ge 
graves.  It  is  probable  that  sacrifices,  imder  one  form  or«i- 
other,  were  common  during  tlio  atone  age.  Such  a  grave,  hiIIi 
recesses  on  the  roof-stone,  is  fonnd  near  Fasmornp,  in  SkSrie, 
and  is  shown  on  page  341,  Another  snch  grave  ie  situated 
near  Taniim  dmrcli,  in  Bohuslan. 

Stone  implements  have  often  been  found,  which,  doubtlcy. 
were  carefully  bnried  with  a  purpose,  although  lliey  cannot  be 
considered  as  grave-finds.  We  instance  a  few 
of  tbeso:  Near  R^'ssvik,  in  Southern  Sm&Iand, 
were  discovered,  in  1S31,  fifteen  large,  well- 
poliBbed  axes,  placed  in  a  semicircle;  in  1863 
a  similar  though  smaller  find  was  mlide  near 
Bro,  iu  Nerike,  where  five  large  well-polished 
axes  were  found  lying  in  a  row  on  the  sliora 
of  the  partly  dried  lake  Mosjon ;  near  Knem. 
in  Tanuin  parish,  Bohnslan,  were  found,  in 
1 S43,  seven  saws,  a  spear-point,  and  a  scraper, 
nil  of  flint,  beside  each  other  under  a  iA 
stone;  near  Skarstad,in  Bohuslan,  were  fonnd, 
in  18i3,  beneath  a  smooth  slab,  ten  flint  Baa's 
of  the  same  shape :  also,  In  Skec  parish,  in 
HdhuelUn,  some  years  ago,  ten  similar  M'ffB, 
wrapped  in  birch-bark,  were  unearthed.  Simi- 
lar finds  have  been  made  in  peat-bogs.  Thus, 
in  1863  were  discovered  in  a  bog  near  Hilm- 
stad  twenty  of  these  saws  buried  close  ti>- 
"'■™im«H"»"1.'^  gether. 
ra^L™"""  The  province  of  Vestergutland  is  the  rieli 
est  in  relics  fi-oni  the  stone  age.  Next  in  rich- 
ness are  Skftne,  Bleking,  Halland,  Bohnslan,  Dalsland,  and  lk 
south-western  part  of  Vermlaud.  On  the  plain  around  YM- 
kijping  are  still  found,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  cultivation,' 
larger  number  of  graves  of  the  stone  age  than  anywhere  «!»■ 
rich  in  reminiscences  of  this  era  are  also  certain  parts  of 
Sinaiand,  especially  the  western  districts  and  that  part  ofthe 
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Ulterior  around  the  large  lakes  and  waters  which,  through  the 
Hvcrc  of  BlekiDge  and  Halland,  are  connected  with  the  sea. 


It  seems  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  not  a  single 
grave  of  the  etone  age  hat)  been  found  on  the  oast  coast,  anil 
aleo  that  the  scattered  relics  of  this  period,  so  numerous  in  the 
western  coast  districts,  are  very  seldom  found  in  the  eastern, 
north  of  Kalmarsimd  ;  and  that  both  graves  and  antiquities  of 
tills  age  are  very  rare  Jh  Ootland  and  Olaud,  which  are  so  rich 
in  relics  of  the  later  periods  of  the  heathen  time.  It  is  worth 
special  mentiou  that  the  different  antiquities  and  grave-forms 
»re  not  uniformly  distributed  over  that  part  of  Sweden  which 
was  inhabited  during  the  stone  age.  The  implements  ,typi- 
eal  of  the  oldest  stone  age  hitherto  known  in  Sweden  have 
nearly  all  been  obtained  in  BkfLne;  and  in  this  province  have 
bIso  been  found  a  comparatively  large  number  of  flint  axes, 
belonging  to  the  more  recent  stone  age,  which  in  the  country 
north  of  SkSne  are  more  rare. 


All  this  seems  to  show  that  SkAue  was  not  only  the  most 
thiekly,but  one  of  the  earliest  inhabited  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  distribution  of  the  different  forms 
■of  graves.  These,  as  already  mentioned,  are:  (1)  Stendosar 
<eromloehs ;  (2)  Passage  graves ;  (3)  Free-standing  stone  coflins ; 
and  (4)  Stone  coIEds  covered  with  mounds  of  stone  or  earth; 
ferhieb  latter  belong  to  tbo  end  of  the  stono  age,  and  were  also 
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in  use  during  tiie  first  period  of  tLo  bronze  age.  Now  it  hap- 
pens tliut  cromlechs  are  found  only  in  Sk^nc,  Holland,  and 
Bolnisliiii,  and  on*  the  island  of  Oland,  where,  however,  thns  far 
only  four  have  been  distovorod,  and  these  very  close  togt'tiier, 
Witli  the  exception  of  tins  solitary  group,  the  cromlech— tU 
oldest  form  of  grave  now  known — is  seeii  only  in  Sk&oe  and 
on  the  west  coast;  the  most  northerly  one  in  Sweden  lies  ntsr 
Masselberg,  Bohusliin:  in  Norway  only  one  is  kuowD,  not  far 
from  the  bonndary  of  Bohusliin. 

The  graves  next  in  age,  the  passage  graves,  are  very  nuiiier- 
ons  ill  Sk^ne,  but  especially  iu  Skaraborgsliin  of  Vestergut- 
laud;  a  few  also  are  found  in  Bohusliin.  Of  the  140  passage 
graves  at  present  known  in  Sweden,  more  than  110  are  in 
Skaraborgsliiu,  and  most  of  them  near  FalkOping.  From  tlic 
part  of  VestergOtlaud  belonging  to  Elfsborgslan  only  two 
graves  with  plain  passages  occur,  and  they  differ  considersblj 
from  the  passage  graves  pro]jer.  The  stone  tombs,  which 
seem  to  be  the  latest  graves  of  the  stone  age,  have  a  inucli 
wider  distribution  than  ttio  older  forms.  Free-standing  ones 
of  the  latter  {hdUkisior)  are  very  numerous  in  Vestergut lani), 
especially  in  Elfsborgslan,  in  Bohusliin,  Dal,  and  South-weBt- 
ern  Verraland.  The  mound-covered  sepulchres  belonging  to 
the  stone  age  are  found  in  nearly  all  provinces  where  tbe 
older  forms  of  graves  occur ;  they  also  occur  in  Elekinge, 
timSland,  South-western  Oatcrgotland,  and  on  the  island  of 
Gotland  —  in  other  words,  in  those  neighborhoods  where  tiie 
other  forms  have  not  been  found.  The  cromlechs  (stendo- 
sar),  it  must  be  remarked,  always  occur  near  the  sen,  seldom 
more  than  seven  miles  from  the  coast.  The  other  grava  of 
the  stone  ago  are,  as  before  mentioned,  often  fonnd  far  in- 
land ;  but  they  almost  always  are  near  a  lake  or  river  hav- 
ing connection  with  the  sea,  and  which  still  are,  or  have  been. 
important. 

All  this  proves  decidedly  that  Skllne  and  the  west  coast  were 
Hrst  ocenpied  by  the  original  inhabitant*;  that  the  popiiUtif" 
afterwards  gradually  spread  towai-ds  the  north  and  nortli-ra*'- 
and  entered  into  the  interior  by  following  the  rivers  aiwi  ■'^'^ 
shores  of  the  large  lakes,  or  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  and  that 
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the  eastern  parts  of  the  country — Sm&land  and  Ostergotland — 
as  well  as  Gotland,  were  the  first,  towards  the  end  of  the  stone 
age,  in  having  any  population  worth  mentioning.  Of  how 
little  importance  the  population  of  the  eastern  was  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  western  provinces  is  well  shown  in 
Sodermanland,  where  the  relics  of  the  stone  age  are  much 
more  rare  in  that  part  lying  near  the  Baltic  than  in  the  south- 
western part,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wing&ker.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  branch  of  the  popu- 
lation went  from  the  important  settlements  in  the  northern 
part  of  Vestergotland,  over  Nerike,  into  Western  Soderman- 
land. It  is  also  evident  from  the  preceding  facts  that  the  peo- 
ple who  left  behind  them  these  antiquities  must  have  come 
from  the  south,  or  rather  south-west — that  is,  from  Denmark. 
This  migration  from  the  south-west  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  that  from  the  south-east  and  the  regions  to  the  eastward, 
during  the  following  periods  and  up  to  the  later  centuries,  has 
been  of  so  much  more  importance  to  the  country.  When  it  is 
remembered  what  important  parts  Oland  and  Gotland  played 
during  the  iron  age,  it  merits  special  attention  that  the  relics 
from  the  stone  age  are  so  rare  on  these  islands. 

Besides  the  already  mentioned  antiquities  from  the  stone 
age,  which  have  been  found  only  in  the  southern  and  middle 
parts  of  Sweden,  in  the  northern  parts  are  to  be  seen  several 
antiquities  of  polished  stone — generally  slate — which  them- 
selves show  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  South  Scandinavian 
stone  age,  nor  to  the  people  who  built  cromlechs  and  passage 
graves.  These  antiquities,  called  "  arctic,"  have  been  found 
mostly  in  Norrland  and  Lapland,  where  stone  articles  of  South 
Scandinavian  types  are  very  rare.  That  the  last  named  be- 
longed to  a  different  people  from  the  arctic  ones  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  two  kinds  have  never  been  found  together ; 
that  the  arctic  antiquities  show  great  similarity  to  those  found 
in  Finland ;  and  that  Lapps,  Finns,  and  kindred  people  inhab- 
ited northern  countries,  where  stone  implements  of  the  same 
shapes  and  material  as  those  of  South  Scandinavia  are  almost 
unknown. 

In  a  few  instances  the  spear-points  and  knives  of  slate  pc- 
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cnliar  to  the  arctic  stimo  age  have  been  found  in  Svcaland,' 
Boutli  of  DaJai'iie,  and  in  G<>taland,  and  it  i»  at  present  difficult 
to  explain  this  fact,  unless  by  the  supposition  that  tlie  Lapps 
once  dwelt,  tliough  in  small  numbers,  south  of  Dalelf ran,  or 
that  the  slate  implements  were  in  use  by  the  Soath  Scandi- 
navian stone  age  people,  wlio  got  them  frotn  their  northern 
neighbors.  As  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  in  tlie  penin- 
snla  Iiave  been  found  remains  of  two  different  peoples,  wlin 
dwelt  here  in  their  stone  age,  it  becomes  a  question  of  inij>ur- 
tance  in  what  relation  as  to  time  the  aretic  stoue  age  slaniis 
to  the  South  Scandinavian.  Did  the  former  begin  earlier  or 
later  than  the  latter  if 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  stone  age  in  Scandinavia  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising,  though  hunting  and  fishing  were  still  very  important 
occupations. 

Tiie  knowledge  of  bronze-working  among  the  people  of  tk- 
peninsula  came,  no  doubt,  from  the  south  and  south-east. 

The  engraving  on  page  347  shows  a  section  of  a  large  gra^c 
near  Dommestorp,  in  Southern  Halland,  belonging  to  II"' 
brouzo  age,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  very  carefully  exam- 
ined. In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  at  a,  iras 
built  a  large  stouo  coffin,  6}  feet  in  length,  containing  hunan 
remains,  which  had  not  been  cremated.  In  three  other  places, 
higher  up  in  the  same  mound,  and  near  the  edge,  were  founii 
three  smsller  stone  coffins,  only  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  filled  witii 
burned  bones.  In  one  place,  near  the  coffin  in  the  top  of  llio 
mound,  a  clay  pot  with  burned  bones  had  been  deposited, »no 
at  tlie  coffin  fi  was  a  flat  stone,  covering  a  bole,  which  >lw 
contained  burned  bones.     The  large  coffin,  and  the  one  iu  tlii) 

•  In  Svealuid,  belnw  Dalnmc,  more  tlian  2SO0  Scnndiiiarrnu  clont  ImptflnniU 
linvL'  been  found,  but  onlj  tireive  Bpesr-poinW  snd  knivM  of  slate;  "hlle  in  Ow 
BOHthern  part,  where  more  than  ^i.CKW  nutiquitiea  of  ttoac  hnvu  biwii  rolltclrfi 
unlv  five  Bpcar-poinU  of  slate  nre  known. 

\  Thorv  ooji  be  no  doiibl  that  the  gt«ne  ngi>  in  ScandinarU  «inbraasl  n  Inn;  l^'*'' 
of  time;  this  is  ehovn  by  the  Urge  tinmber  of  gravcat,  iinplciucnts,loolF,clr.,ti'<i'>^ 
there,  iiidicsting  aim  the  j^dual  improvement  of  the  t)eaplc.  Tliis  tgy^  boMTRi 
merged  imperceptibly  into  the  brouzo  a^';  for,  even  after  the  knowted^  nf  niw 
bad  been  ac(|Dired,  implcmenta  of  alone  were  uaed  for  a  conaidemble  jieriod 
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top  of  the  iiionud,  and  oiio  of  the  two  other  small  coffins,  con- 
tained, besides  the  bones,  antiquities  from  the  bronze  age ;  ami 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  three  also  belong  to  the  same 
period.  It  is  evident  that  the  large  colHo  with  the  iinbiirned 
hones  in  tiie  bottom  of  the  mound  mnst  be  older  than  the 
others,  as  the  large  one  conld  not  have  been  bnilt  without  dis- 
turbing the  smaller. 


Nearly  every  mound  of  the  bronze  age,  in  which  a  grave 
with  nnbnrned  bones  has  been  found,  has  also  contained 
graves  with  burned  bones;  but  the  former  has  always  been 
licarer  the  bottom  than  tlie  latter.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
graves  of  the  bronze  age  with  imbnrned  remains  must  be  con- 
sidered older  than  the  graves  with  burneti  bones.  It  may  be 
added,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  several  graves  with  nn- 
burued  bones,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  early  period  of 
the  bronze  age,  are  very  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  next 
preceding  period  of  the  stone  ago,  and  that  those  of  the  end 
of  the  bronze  age  have  developed  out  of  those  belonging  to 
its  beginning;  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  form  of  the 
Swedish  graves  runs  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  development, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  tlie  large  grave ■  cliamber  of  the 
stone  age,  and  the  end  the  insignificant  preserving  places  for 
bandfuls  of  burned  bones.  The  oldest  known  graves  of  the 
bronze  sige  in  Scandinavia  are  stone  coffins  enclosing  several 
skeletons;  these  finally  decrease  in  size,  until  they  become 
only  about  fij  feet  long,  or  just  large  enough  to  contain  one 
body.  These  stone  coffins,  of  the  length  of  an  average  man, 
are  interesting,  as  indicating  the  transition  to  the  small  ones 
contftining  burned  bones ;  some  of  these,  of  a  size  calculated 
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for  an  nnbnrned  body,  havo  contained  only  a  email  heap  of 
burned  bones,  and  evidently  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
cremation  of  tlie  dead  began  to  prevail. 

Many  of  tliese  little  stone  coffins  are  only  large  enongh  to 
_  enclose  a  clay  pot,  in  which  the 

E^^^^^^^^  bones  were  collected.  Some- 
T)-i^i^^^^^^^^L.  times  no  coffins  were  found, 
but  only  clay  pots  with  ashes, 
a  small  bronze  knife,  a  bit  of 
a  bronze  saw,  or  something  of 
tliat  kind.  Finally,  in  some 
cases  the  bones  were  put  sin- 
■"■■  "*■■  gly  in  a  hole  in  the  inoand, 

and  the  whole  covered  with  a  stone  slab.  From  traces  in 
graves  of  this  age  it  is  probable  that  in  Scandinavia  serf^ 
were  sometimes  buried  with  their  masters.  Of  furniture 
and  utensils  nothing  has  been  preserved  except  vessels  of 
bnrnod  clay,  bronze  and  gold,  and  here  and  there  some  of 
wood,  which  of  course  were  very  common,  but  have  rarely 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time.     Tlic  clay  vessels  are  of  many 


different  forms,  bnt  often  inferior  to  those  of  the  stone  age  in 
ornamentation  and  purity  of  the  material  used. 

In  two  graves,  which  certainly  belong  to  the  period  in  qnes- 
tion,  round  boxes  of  thin  wood  with  covers,  nearly  like  those 
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still  in  use,  have  been  found.  Most  of  the  bronze  veseelB  have 
the  form  herewith  Bhown,  and  are  not  unfrequently  found, 
together  with  a  kind  of  cover  of  bronze,  either  provided  with 
two  handles  like  the  utensil,  or  with  wheel-formed  buttons,  to 
which  the  straps  joining  vessel  anil  cover  were  fastened.  The 
latter  ie  always  bo  much  smaller  that  it  apparently  has  not 


been  put  immediately  upon  the  vessel,  but  has  been  fastened 
a  little  above  it.  The  use  to  which  these  vessels  were  put  is 
as  yet  unknown. 

The  gold  vessels  found  in  Blekinge  have,  in  all  probability, 
been  used  as  drinking  bowls;  they  are  very  thin, ornamented 
with  figures  in  raised  work,  and  probably  belong  to  the  later 
periods  of  the  bronze  age. 
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Near  Kivik,  in  Sk&ne,  is  situated  a  large  stone  mound,  in 
tlie  centre  of  whicli  a  capaciouB  stone  coffin  was  found.  Thia 
coffin  is  fonrteen  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  four 
feet  high.  The  inside  of  the 
BtoDcs  arc  cut  as  eliown  in 
illustration  below;  the  sig- 
nification of  them  is  yet  in 
dispute,  and  tiie  grave  proba- 
Illy  beioDgcd  to  the  carher 
part  of  the  bronze  age. 

On  the  drawings  on  the 
rucks  in  many  places  are  eeen 
horses  and  oxen,  and  in  the  graves  are  found  remnants  of  bides, 
woollen  clothes,  sword  and  poniaiti  scabbards  of  skin,  worka 
in  horn,  etc.  That  the  horse  was  used  for  riding  can  be  seen 
on  the  rock  drawing  near  Tegneby,  Bohusliin  (p.  351).  Wagons 
also  were  need,  as  seen  on  the  coffin  slabs  near  Kivik. 
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On  a  rock  drawing  at  Tegneby,  in  Bohnslan,  a  man  is  seen 
ploughing.  The  plough  ia  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  is 
drawn  by  two  animals,  probably  oxen  or  bnlla.  This  large 
tracing  is  highly  intercBting  as  one  of  the  oldest  indications 
of  agricnltnro  found  on  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  Other 
reminiscences  thereof  are  the  simple  scythes  of  bronze  found  in 
Ostcrgotland.    The  grain  was  probably  crushed  in  a  hand-mill. 

CMTHINO,  OBNAUEMTS. 

On  the  rock  drawings  are  often  seen  human  figures,  some- 
times of  nearly  natural  size;  but  none  of  them  give  any  idea 
of  the  clothing  worn  during  the  bronze  age.     Recently  there 


have  been  opened  a  few  graves,  which  in  an  unexpected  man- 
ner have  let  ue  know  liow  the  people  dressed  during  the  bronze 
age ;  tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  large  mound  at  Dom- 
mcEtorp,  in  Ilalland,  which  contained  a  coffin  made  of  care- 
fully joined  stone  slabs,  about  forty  inches  in  length.  When 
the  cover  stones  were  removed  tlie  coffin  was  found  entirely 
free  from  sand  or  earth,  so  that  its  contents  could  be  easily 
e.\amined.  On  the  bottom  lay  a  few  pieces  of  bnrned  bone, 
over  which  was  spread  a  kind  of  woollen  shawl ;  this  extended 
over  the  whole  coffin,  and  was  laid  in  folds,  in  which  was 
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placed  a  bronze  pooiard,  enclosed  in  a  well-made  aod  perfect- 
ly preserved  leather  scabbard  with  bronze  clasps.  The  shawl 
was  about  five  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide ;  the  color  is  now 
brown,  but  at  each  end  was  a  light  yellow  border  about  four 
inches  wide.  Unfortunately,  the  cloth  was  so  decayed  that 
pieces  only  could  be  secured,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Stockholm. 

From  Danish  mounds  we  know  that  the  women's  dress  dur- 
ing the  bronze  age  consisted  of  the  same  two  priucipal  parts 
as  at  the  present  time  in  use  among  the  peasants ;  but  if  the 
men's  clotltes  found  in  them  can  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of 
their  common  drees,  it  shows  a  great  difference  even  from  that 
of  the  early  historic  times — especially  the  absence  of  tronsere, 
which  were  commonly  worn  by  all  Germanic  nations,  though 
not  by  the  Celtic  tribes  and  the  people  of  Southern  Europe. 

Many  sewing  implements  of  tlie  bronze  age,  needles,  awls, 
small  pincers,  and  thin  knives,  almost  always  made  of  bronze, 
have  been  found  in  the  graves. 
There  have,  however,  been  found 
a  pair  of  pincers  and  an  awl  of 
gold.  The  awls,  of  course,  were 
put  in  handles,  and  a  few  such,  of 
bronze,  bone,  and  amber,  are  still 
preserved ;  scissors  were  also  in 
use.  The  needles  are  like  those  of 
the  stone  age,  and  made  of  bronze  or  bone ;  they  are,  however, 
less  numerous  than  the  awls,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
the  last  were  used  to  sew  leather  and  skins,  and  the  needles 
for  sewing  woollens,  which  were  less  used,  and  were  costly. 
Knives  found  in  the  later  bronze  age  were  probably  used 
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in  the  makiDg  of  clothing  of  skins,  in  catting  the  leather  and 
the  fine  Btrings  or  threads  of  skin  with  which  the  sewing  was 
done:  with  the  awl  the  holes  were  pierced,  and  with  the  pin- 
cers the  thread  was  drawn  throngh.  Thej  were  probably  also 
employed  for  other  purpoeee. 


The  simple  ornaments  uf  the  stone  age  were  replaced  in 
the  bronze  age  by  more  beautiful  and  varied  ones,  principally 
of  gold  and  bronze.  Combs  were  of  bronze  or  horn.  As  a 
general  mie,  the  implements  from  the  earlier  period  of  the 
bronze  age  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  designs,  while 
daring  the  later  period  they  are  mnch  inferior.  The  same  is 
ti-ne  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  iron  age,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  later. 
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The  weapons  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  doling  the 
bronze  age  ae  in  the  Btone  age,  i.  e.,  poniards,  axes,  spean^ 
bows  and  arrows,  and  probably  cluba  and  slings.     The  most 


prominent  arm  of  defence  was  the  shield ;  to  these  may  be 
added  swords,  and  in  a  few  inBtances  helmets.  In  connectioD 
with  the  arms  may  also  be  mentioned  the  magnificent  battle- 
homs  of  bronze  found  in  several  places.  The  shields  were 
generally  made  of  wood  or  leather,  and  seem  to  have  been  or^ 
namented  with  a  round  bronze  plate,  with  a  point  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  they  were  sometimes  entirely  of  bronze.     Of  swords  and 


poniards  over  500  have  been  found  in  Sweden.  Fine  bronic 
axes  were  found  near  Eskilstnna,  not  massive,  but  consisting 
only  of  a  thin  siiell  of  bronze,  moulded  on  clay,  which  is  Flill 
insido;  they,  therefore,  ronid  not  have  lieen  used  for  artnil 
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warfare,  bnt  for  purposes  purely  ornamental.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  battle-axes  and  axes  used  as 
tools  occurs  during  both  the  stone  and  bronze  ages. 


OOLB  OBNAMKMT  FOE  TUK  UB^n,  FOUMD  IK  BKANS.     TMro-FIFTl»  ITS  BEAL  SIZE. 

The  engravings  on  page  356  show  vessels  from  rock  tracings 
in  Bohuslan.  A  similar  one  at  Tegnoby,  in  the  same  province, 
is  of  very  large  size — 26  feet  in  height  and  16  feet  in  width. 
They  are  all  believed  to  belong  to  the  bronze  age :  1.  From 
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ITS  EBAL  SIZE. 

tlie  diflFerence  between  them  and  those  on  the  Runic  stones  from 
the  iron  age.  2.  The  depth,  for  on  the  Runic  stones  the  outlines 
only  are  given.    3.  The  different  shapes  of  the  swords.    4.  The 

A   A   Z 
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different  shapes  of  the  vessels — those  from  the  bronze  age  hav- 
ing the  ends  unlike  each  other,  while  those  of  the  iron  age  are 
alike.  5.  The  absence  of  runas.  It  is  known  that  rimaa  were 
used  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  iron  age,  but  in  no  place 
have  they  been  found  on  the  rock  tracings.  6.  Dissimilaritjr 
of  religious  symbolic  signs — the  "  wheel "  and  "  angular  cross.*' 
Both  these  symbols  have,  without  doubt,  been  used  as  such, 
though  at  different  periods.  During  the  bronze  age  only  the 
wheel  was  in  use,  the  cross  first  appearing  during  the  iron 
age.  All  this  indicates  that  the  rock  tracings  must  have  been 
made  before  the  iron  age ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  ifr 
certain  whether  they  belong  to  the  bronze  age  or  the  preceding 
period. 
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The  frequent  appearance  of  swords  on  the  rock  tracings 
shows  that  these  could  not  have  been  made  during  the  stone 
age,  in  wliich  the  sword  was  unknown.  Most  of  the  tracings 
at  present  known  in  Sweden  occur  in  Northern  Bohuslan, 
Ostergutland,  and  South-eastern  Sk&ne,  and  more  rarely  in 
Blekinge,  Dal,  Vermland,  and  Upland ;  two  are  also  known 
in  Angermanland  and  Jemtland,  of  which  one,  perhaps,  be- 
longs to  tlie  same  period  as  those  of  the  more  southerly  prov- 
inces. In  Norway  have  recently  been  found  numbers  of  rock 
tracings,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  country  adjoining  Bo- 
huslan. Great  difference  can,  however,  be  shown  between 
these  tracings  in  different  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsoU. 
Those  of  Bohuslan,  for  instance,  often  represent  men  and  ani- 
mals, while  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  those  of  other  prov- 
inces. In  Ostergdtland  swords  and  shields,  not  carried  by 
men,  are  not  unfrequently  represented,  which  hardly  ever  oc- 
curs on  rocks  in  Bohuslan.  Vessels  are  seen  on  most  tracings, 
but  their  shapes  are  not  the  same  in  different  provinces;  in 
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ulinost  all,  however,  occur  the  wlieel-shaped  Bjmbols,  the  email 
bowl-formed  reeesees,  sandale,  and  other  figares.  The  tracings 
are  always  cut  on  rocks  polished  by  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period. 

During  the  later  periods  of  the  bronze  age  the  cuBtom  of 
burning  the  dead  wAe  introduced  into  Scandinavia ;  but  in  the 
earlier  part  the  bodies  were  buried  nnburned. 

The  graves  of  the 
bronze  age  are  gen- 
erally covered  by  a 
mound  of  sand  and 
earth  or  stones,  of- 
ten containing  several 
burial  ■  places.  Many 
stone  mounds  do  not 
belong  to  the  bronze 
age,  but  to  more  re- 
cent periods  of  the 
heathen  times,  so  that 
it  is  often  impossible, 
without  a  knowledge 
of  its  contents,  to  de- 
termine to  which  pe- 
riod a  mound  belongs. 

The  graves  general- 
ly lie  on  a  high  hill, 
with  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  sea  or  large 
sheet  of  water.  Tlie 
stone  mounds,  espe- 
cially of  this  age,  arc 
situated  on  high  rocky 
points. 

During  the  stone 
age,  to  judge  from  the 
known  finds  of  antiq- 
uities, hardly  more  than  Giitaland  and  certain  parts  of  South- 
cm  Svealand  were  inhabited ;  before  the  end  of  the  bronze 
age  the  country  north  of  the  Malar,  poBsibly  also  north  of 
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Dalelfven,  liad  been  occupied.  Altliongh  the  settlement  of 
Norrlsnd  by  other  people  than  Lapps  probably  did  not  occur 
UDtil  t)ie  iron  age,  two  finds  have  been  made  in  Hedelpwl 
which  evidently  belong  to  the  bronze  age:  one  is  ao  exceed- 
ingly well  preserved  sword  from  Njurunda,  and  the  other  t 
chisel  from  Timra.  In  Finlaad,  where  the  antiquities  <A 
the  bronze  a^e  are  quite  rare,  a  sword  has  been  found  near 
Storkyro,  not  far  from  Wasa;  and  on  the  Norwegian  cout 
bronze  arms  occur  still  farther  north,  even  to  Nordre  Trond- 
hjems  and  Tromso  amts. 


As  antiquities  from  this  age  must  ako  be  regarded  tlie  few 
stone  implements  of  Sonth  Scandinavian  types  met  with  north 
of  the  Millar,  sometimes  as  far  north  as  SkellefteS.  Besides 
these  traces  of  a  po]uilation  in  these  northern  parts  related  to 
the  bronze  aj;e  people  of  Southern  Scandinavia,  there  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  Lapland  a  remarkable  relic  of  that  age 
of  another  people,  namely,  a  hollow  chisel;  it  differs  entirely 
from  those  heretofore  found  in  Scftndinavla,  though  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  those  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 
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Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the  stone  and  bronze  epochs, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  antiquities  of  the  stone  age  are  alike 
Id  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  also  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  and  undoubtedly  came  from  a  people  of  the 
same  origin.  Several  finds  of  that  age  have  been  found  as  far 
as  the  Salten  fjord,  latitude  67°,  and  even  on  the  island  of 
Sen jen,  latitude  69°  20' ;  but  both  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  these  are  very  rare,  and  are  generally  met  with  single ; 
and  no  graves  belonging  to  that  age  have  been  found  in  those 
regions. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  in  Denmark  that  they  have  been  discovered  in 
great  number.  In  Norway  they  are  most  common  near  the 
Christiania  and  Trondhjem  fjords,  Lister  and  Jaederen  dis- 
tricts. Some  have  been  examined  inland;  those  of  slate  have 
been  discovered  only  in  the  north. 

The  stone  age  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  longer  duration  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the 
people  there  attained  a  higher  civilization,  as  shown  by  their 
implements,  which  exhibit  finer  patterns  and  more  finished 
workmanship. 

The  implements  belonging  to  the  bronze  age  contain  gen- 
erally ninety  per  cent,  of  copper  and  ten  per  cent,  of  tin.  They 
are  mostly  cast,  their  ornaments  being  partly  engraved,  partly 
hammered  after  casting.  The  finds  of  that  age  have  been 
met  with  hitherto  in  Norway  as  far  as  66°  N.  in  small  num- 
ber; they  are  most  common  in  the  Jsederen  and  Stavanger 
districts,  and  more  so  near  the  shore  than  inland.  Tliese,  like 
the  antiquities  of  the  stone  age,  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  in  Denmark.  In  Norway 
burned  and  unburned  bodies  have  not  as  yet  been  found  to- 
gether in  the  same  mound. 

It  is  only  from  the  two  later  periods  of  the  iron  age,  men- 
tioned in  the  following  chapter,  tliat  Norway  shows  a  popula- 
tion approximate  to  that  of  the  other  two  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. The  finds  of  the  earlier  iron  age  occur  in  Norway  in 
the  graves,  while  those  of  tlie  two  later  periods  must  have  been 
buried  as  treasure,  as  they  consist  often  of  objects  of  gold. 
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More  or  less  extensive  attempts  to  decipher  the  ScaDdina- 
vian  rock-tracings  Iiave  been  made,  but  with  no  decided  re- 
sults. It  has  been  claimed  by  some  Scandinavian  archseologiste 
that  certain  figures  have  a  symbolical  signification,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  the  case.  For  instance,  the  concave  recesses  repre- 
sent a  drink  or  liquid ;  a  curved  line  a  wave,  etc. ;  a  group  con- 
sisting of  a  ship,  a  bee,  and  such  a  curved  line,  were  considered 
to  express  medd-hom^  in  the  figurative  sense  of  ^^  the  ship  of 
the  beevawe"^^  (the  honey-drink);  a  small  cup  with  a  spear-j^int 
near  it  was  explained  as  meaning  blood,  or  ^'the  drink  of  the 
spear." 

But  although  we  cannot  hope  to  learn  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  these  tracings,  they  are  not  entirely  incomprehensible 
to  an  intelligent  observer.  They  tell  a  great  deal  about  peace- 
able occupations  and  deeds  of  war  on  land  and  sea  of  which 
otherwise  nothing  would  be  known ;  they  tell  of  agriculture 
and  cattle-raising ;  of  the  use  of  the  horse  for  driving  and  rid- 
ing; of  vessels  and  navigation,  for  both  trading  and  warlike 
purposes,  showing  that  even  at  this  early  period  the  people 
undertook  those  voyages  to  foreign  lands  which,  during  the 
Viking  age,  culminated  in  their  renowned  expeditions. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

EABLIEB,  MIDDLE,  AND   LATER   AGES. 

The  Earlier,  Middle,  and  Later  Iron  Ages  of  Sweden  and  Norway.—Their  Duration. 
— Finds  of  Foreign  Coin. — Commercial  Intercourse  with  the  Romans. — Numer- 
ous Graves  of  the  Iron  Age. — Interesting  Finds  of  the  Iron  Age. — Beautiful  Ob- 
jects or  Ornaments  of  Bronze,  Silver,  and  Gold. — ^Dress  of  a  Norse  Chief. — Value 
of  Glass-ware. — Bauataatenar  (Graves). — The  Runas. — Runic  Alphabet. — ^Earlier 
and  Later  Runas. 

The  iron  age  includes  the  pre-historic  period,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and  Norway  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  iron,  silver,  lead,  glass,  ivory,  stamped  foreign  coins, 
the  art  of  soldering  and  gilding  metals,  etc. ;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  art  of  writing  in  the  characters  or  letters 
known  as  the  runas. 

By  the  aid  of  a  great  number  of  foreign  coins  found  among 
the  Scandinavian  antiquities  of  the  iron  age,  and  by  com- 
parison of  the  graves  and  other  remains  of  this  period,  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish,  at  least,  what  belongs  to  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  tlie  end  of  the  same,  viz :  (1)  The  beginning 
of  the  iron  age,  or  the  so-called  earlier  iron  age,  which  em- 
braces the  time  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  about  the  year  450  in  Scandinavia.  (2)  The  middle 
of  the  iron  age,  from  a.d.  450  to  about  700.  (3)  The  end  of 
the  iron  age,  or  the  so-called  later  iron  age,  from  about  700  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

A  large  number  of  coins,  bronze  and  glass  vessels,  arms,  etc., 
and  even  works  of  art  of  Roman  origin,  show  that  during  the 
later  iron  age  the  Swedes  had  a  pretty  extensive  commercial 
intercourse,  either  directly  with  the  Romans  or  with  some 
people  trading  with  them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  finds 
of  Roman  works  was  in  1818,  at  Fycklingc,  near  Vester&s; 
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liere  was  found,  in  a  grave-mound,  a  large  bron«e  vase  con- 
taioing  burned  bones  and  a  few  pieces  of  melted  glaaa.  On 
the  vase  waa  an  inscription,  saying  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
Apollo  Granuus  bj  Ammilius  Conetans,  saperintendeDt  of 
the  temple  of  the  god.  This  magnificent  vessel  is  abont 
eighteen  inches  high,  the  ornaments  around  the  upper  border 
being  inlaid  in  eilver.  Koman  bronze  vessels,  without  inacrip- 
tions,  have  often  been  discovered  in  Crotland. 


In  Norway  a  great  many  old  graves  (mounds)  belonging 
to  tho  iron  itgc  hiive  been  found.  In  these  mounds  qoile 
a  large  luimber  of  intei-csting  objecta  have  been  discovered; 
among  utlit^i-s  a  pieci)  of  gold  jewellery,  worked  in  filigree,  of 
such  tasteful  and  finely  executed  design,  that  it  is  withoot 
doubt  the  lincst  pii^cc  of  workmanship  yet  found  in  any  mon&d 
in  Scandinavia.     The  gold  is,  besides,  neai'ly  pure  (:i3  kantsV 
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In  Hovin  annex  (parish),  near  Trogstad  Bailway  Station,  Sma- 
alenenes  Amt,  is  situated  the  so-called  Eaknehaug  (Kakne 
mound),  probably  the  largest  one  of  any  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms ;  it  measures  60  feet  in  height,  and  300  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  its  base. 

With  the  aid  of  the  numerous  finds  from  the  older  iron  age 
in  the  North,  we  can  gain  a  pretty  accurate  insight  into  life 
and  civilization  in  Scandinavia  during  the  centuries  when 
Paganism  and  Christianity  fought  for  the  ascendency  in  the 
Coman  world,  and  when  the  attacks  on  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire by  the  Germanic  nations  became  more  frequent  and  violent, 
until  it  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  "  barbarians,"  the  ruin  of 
Rome,  and  the  apparent  destruction  of  the  ancient  civilization. 

From  the  engraving  on  page  364  an  idea  can  be  had  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  northern  chief  appeared  about  1500  years 
ago.  The  representation  is  not  an  imaginary  one,  but  can  with 
good  reason  be  considered  historically  true.  The  clothing, 
arms,  and  ornaments  are  exact  drawings  of  those  found  in 
Danish  peat-bogs  at  Thorsbjerg  and  Nydam,  in  South  Jutland. 
The  peat  has  preserved  in  a  most  astonishing  manner  the  most 
delicate  and  generally  most  perishable  things,  so  that  we  are 
here  enabled  to  find  the  clothing,  wood-work,  and  the  like,  from 
the  earlier  iron  age,  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  clothes  are  of 
wool,  the  texture  finer  than  those  of  the  bronze  age,  and  the 
pattern  is  often  checkered.  The  principal  parts  of  the  suit  are 
a  long  jacket  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists,  and  trousers, 
which  are  kept  together  with  a  leather  strap  around  the  waist, 
and  below  sewn  on  to  long  socks.  The  outer  covering  for  the 
feet  is  a  pair  of  sandals  of  leather,  with  finely  worked  orna- 
ments. Over  the  shoulders  is  thrown  a  cloak,  with  lengthy  j 
fringe  at  the  lower  end.  One  found  in  these  bogs  has  pre- 
served its  color,  which  is  green,  with  yellow  and  dark-green 
borders. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age  appears  another  novelty, 
the  shears,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  now  in  use.  The 
clothes  during  this  age  were  generally  kept  together  by  pins 
or  buckles,  wliicli  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  graves  of  this 
]>eriod.     Buttons  or  hooks  are  seldom  seen.     From  the  grave- 
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finds — the  only  Bource  of  knowledge  about  the  use  ol  these 
buckles  and  other  ornaments — it  has  been  ascertained  that  ser- 
cral  buckles  were  worn  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  in  a  grare 
containing  a  skeleton,  there  were  exhumed  no  less  thau  four. 


One  Iiad  been  used  below  tlic  neck,  one  on  each  6houlder,and 
one  on  the  middle  of  the  chest.  The  arms  were  principally 
the  same  as  durinj;  the  bronze  age,  although  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent shapes.     Two-edged  swords  wei"o  common. 

Horns  were  used  during  this  period  as  drinking  cnpe,and 
also  llouiau  and  dotiicattc  vessels  of  glass,  bronze,  silver,  with, 
of  course,  wood  and  burned  clay.  The  latter,  which  probably 
were  almost  entirely  of  domestic  manufacture,  are  much  finer, 
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thinner,  and  better  bnrned  than  thoee  from  the  bronze  age. 
The  ehape,  also,  is  generally  very  tasteful.  The  clay  vesselB 
&om  the  earlier  iroa  age,  as  well  as  those  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding ages,  are  not  glazed. 

Glass  was  highly  valued  during  this  period,  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  several  graves  have  been  found 
clay  vessels  in  which  pieces  of  broken  glass  were  inserted  aa 
ornaments.  Besides  the  drinking  vessels,  dice  aad  checkers  are 
occasionally  nnearthed.  On  a  stone  found  in  Upland,  bat  now 
kept  in  the  National  Museum  at  Stockholm,  is  shown  a  boat 
from  the  iron  age,  very  similar  to  those  still  in  use  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  especially  in  Nordland: 

Generally  the  graves  froTn  the  iron  age  are  covered  by  a 
round  or  oblong  mound  of  earth  or  stone.  Often  they  are 
ornamented  by  bautaatenar  (grave-stones),  large  and  upright, 
sometimes  of  considerable  height.     One  of  tlie  most  extensive 


grave-fields  of  Scandinavia  is  situated  at  Greby,  near  Grcbbe- 
Btad,  on  the  coast  of  Bohnslun.  There  are  still  seen  more  than 
150  partly  round,  partly  oblong  mounds,  close  together,  and 
on  the  top  of  each,  or  between  them,  rise  massive  bantaste- 
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nar,  the  highest  measaring  not  less  than  14  feet  above  ground. 
The  baatastenar  of  that  period  are  now  nearly  all  illegible, 
while  the  memory  of  those  in  whose  honor  they  were  erect 
ed  died  out  centuries  ago.  Occasionally  one  of  them  has  i 
short  inscription,  and  this  generally  gives  only  the  name  of  the 
dead  person.  At  Bjorketorp,  in  Elekinge,  not  far  from  Rott 
neby,  three  magnificent  stones  are  seen,  one  of  which  bean 
an  inscription  containing  a  curse  upon  any  one  destroying  the 
monument.  There  are  earlier  runas,  which  are  unlike  those  on 
stones  from  a  later  period.  Of  these  earlier  runa  stones  &n 
are  found  in  Blekinge,  two  in  Bohuslan,  one  in  Yermland,oneii] 
Vestergotland,  one  in  ^stergotland,  two  in  Sodermanland,  and 
two  in  Upland. 

THE   RUNAS. 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  um 
of  Kunic  characters  was  still  prevalent  among  the  Scandium 
vians  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Some  writings  from  the  ear 
lier  periods  of  Christianity  in  Norway  and  Sweden  have  been 
found  both  in  Runic  and  Latin  letters,  thus  making  it  a  compar 
atively  easy  matter  to  read  the  Runic  writings.  These  miiaa 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  Scandi 
navia,  are,  however,  quite  different  from  older  ones  found  ii 
the  country — the  latter  belonging  to  a  much  more  remote  pc 
riod.  For  a  long  time  the  earlier  runas  defied  all  attempts  ai 
deciphering,  but  during  the  last  few  decades  a  solution  of  thii 
intricate  problem  has  been  found,  and  what  is  more,  the  ag 

ill  of  the  oldest  Runic  inscriptions  has  been  proved  almost  to 

certainty.  So  far,  none  earlier  than  from  about  the  year  30 
after  Christ  have  been  discovered — their  date  correspondin] 
with  the  time  of  the  earlier  iron  age  of  the  peninsula. 

i_ 

EARLIER    RUNAS. 

futharkgw  hni(j  cu(?)p).r   r         t    b    e    m   1   np    o     d 

LATER    RUNAS. 

f        u     th      o       r      k        h      n       i       ji       R        t       b       I       m      -r 
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Fonnerlj  it  was  believed  that  the  rnnas  were  invented  by 
tte  Germanic  nation,  without  any  reference  to  the  alphabets  of 
•fcr  South  European  people.  Further  researches  have,  how- 
•»»,  proved  conclusively  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  earlier 
"ttn  consisted  of  24  characters,  with  signification  as  shown 
•bofe.  The  Bunic  signs  for  th  and  ^o  probably  have  expressed 
Aeaame  sounds  as  these  letters  in  the  English  alphabet.  The 
V  for  r  occurs  at  this  time  only  at  the  ends  of  words,  and  it 
•tfint  represented  s,  but  afterwards,  as  the  language  changed, 
ite  signification  became  2. 

Bj  observing  the  oldest  symbols  and  their  meaning,  it  will 

^"unfidiately  be  noted  that  great  similarity  to  the  alphabets 

J^tlie  old  South  European  people  exists.    No  one  would,  for 

"**hnce,  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  the  Eunic  signs 

^^^jijhyijS  and  h  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Latin  al- 

l**bet,and  partly,  also,  those  Greek  characters  having  the  same 

■piification.    In  the  adaptation  of  the  foreign  alphabets,  how- 

®^,the  Germanic  people  exliibited  a  remarkable  indepen- 

**^fice  in  giving  the  letters  new  names  differing  from  those  of 

•*^  originals,  and  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  same.    All 

^ath  European  alphabets  begin  with  a,  J,  and  so  on  ;  but  the 

l^tangement  of  rnnas  begins  with  /*,  w,  ih.    Another  innova- 

'on  was  the  division  of  the  alphabet  into  three  groups,  each 

^ntaining  eight  characters.     The  earlier  Kunic  writings  also 

liffered  from  most  other  languages  in  their  being  written 

rom  the  right  to  the  left.     On  the  later  inscriptions  the  writ- 

Bg  is,  however,  done  in  the  manner  at  present  in  use,  or  from 

)ft  to  right. 

The  later  rnnas  differ  quite  considerably  from  the  earlier 
nes  used  during  the  older  iron  age,  but  a  careful  analysis  has 
bown  that  this  difference  arises  only  from  gradual  changes  in 
orm^and  sometimes  also  in  signification.  Besides  this,  also, 
ome  have  fallen  out  of  use,  making  the  number  used  during 
lie  last  centuries  of  the  heathen  times  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
enerally  called  the  later  runaSj  only  sixteen. 

A  Bunic  stone  at  Sk&ang,  in  Sodermanland,  is  remarkable, 
lecause,  several  hundred  years  after  the  cutting  of  the  ori^nal 
nscription,  the  slab  had  again  been  used  and  provided  with  a 
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new  inscription.  The  earlier  of  these  (in  a  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  stone)  reads  ^'  Haringa  Hleugar,"  while  the  later 
one  (in  the  sling  around  the  edge  of  the  stone)  says,  ^^  Skanmals 
auk  Olauf  thau  Ictu  kiara  merki  thausi  eftir  Saain  fathnr  sin 
Kuth  hialbi  salu  hans ;"  or,  ^^  Skanmals  and  Olanf  (women^s 
names)  they  let  make  these  memorials  after  Sven,  their  father. 
God  help  his  soul  I" 

In  the  implements  of  the  first  period  of  the  iron  age  one 
sees  no  trace  of  Koman  civilization,  which  at  that  time  had 
not  advanced  so  far  North ;  in  the  second  period  this  influence 
is  seen,  as  the  objects  found  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  theirs; 
in  Norway  it  was  less  felt,  the  finds  of  money  being  leas  nu- 
merous. In  that  country  antiquities  from  the  earlier  iron  age 
are  scarce,  and,  like  those  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages,  are  less 
common  than  in  the  two  other  Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  they 
have  been  met  with  in  Norway  as  far  as  69®  N. 

Burning  the  dead  no  doubt  was  prevalent  in  the  first  period 
of  the  earlier  iron  age;  and  in  most  of  the  graves  charred 
bones  occur  scattered  on  a  bed  of  charcoal,  or  buried  in  a 
hole,  or  gathered  together  under  a  tumulus :  in  the  last  case 
they  had  been  no  doubt  put  in  a  wooden  vessel ;  often  they 
are  found  in  earthen  or  bronze  urns,  which  are  frequently  su^ 
rounded  by  stones  arranged  in  a  sqniirc. 

THE   MIDDLE   OF   THE   IRON    AGE. 

During  the  middle  of  the  iron  age  there  must  have  been  an 
abundance  of  gold  in  Sweden,  as  shown  by  the  great  number 
of  ornaments  found  in  different  places,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  National  Museums  of  Stockholm  and  Christiania.  By- 
zantine gold  coins  of  this  age  have  been  found  in  Oland.  The 
largest  and  most  valuable  treasure  ever  heai'd  of  in  Sweden, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  one  found  in  1774  near  Trosa;  its 
weight  was  twenty-eiglit  pounds,  and  it  consisted  of  several 
gold  rings,  larger  and  smaller,  of  a  large  necklace,  in  its  thick- 
est part  the  size  of  a  linger,  besides  several  ornaments — prob- 
ably for  swords — the  metal  of  which  was  remarkably  pure, 
containing  98  per  cent,  of  gold.  Of  this  magnificent  find 
only  a  small  part  was  saved  for  the  State,  the  remainder  hav- 
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ing  been  melted  down  before  the  authorities  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  the  diBCOvery.  Spiral  rings  have  been  quite 
often  fonnd  in  other  placeB,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  served 
as  tokeoB  of  value,  or  money. 

The  moet  beautiful  of  all  the  gold-iiuda  from  the  heathen 
era  are  three  large,  wide  necklaces — at  present  preserved  in 


the  Historical  Mnseum  of  Stockholm — weighing  li  to  2  pounds 
each.  They  .consist  of  several  (three,  five,  or  seven)  tnbes,  ly- 
ing one  above  the  other,  covered  with  most  exquisite  filigree 
and  other  ornaments ;  at  the  back  is  a  joint,  and  in  front  the 
necklace  is  kept  together  by  the  ends  of  the  tubes  being  en- 
tered into  each  other.  One  of  them  was  found  on  the  slope 
of  Alleberg  mountain,  near  falkiiping ;  another,  near  Mone 
church,  about  17  miles  from  the  former  place ;  the  third 
(shown  in  the  engraving)  was  found  in  1860  at  Torslands, 
near  F&rjestaden,  on  Oland. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   LATER   IBON   OR  THE   VIKING   AOE. 

The  Later  Iron  or  Yiking  Age. — Sudden  Appearanoe  of  the  Yikings  in 
and  Southern  Europe. — Arms  Used  |>7  the  Vikings.— Peaceful  and  Warilke  Kx- 
peditions. —  Interesting  Inscriptions  on  Runic  Stones. — The  Ancient  Bridge  of 
Taby.— Bridges  with  Runic  Stones.— Customs  and  Habito  of  the  ScandBBaritas 
in  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Heathen  Period. — Modes  of  Building. — ^No  CM—eyt. 
— Stone  Forts. — Remains  at  Ismanstorp. — Household  Utensils. — Mode  of  Bvitl 
during  the  Viking  Time.— A  remarkable  Runic  Stone.— Art  of  8hip4wMig 
among  the  Norsemen. — ^Large  Fleets. — Runic  Stone  UlustratiDg  Ship's  Vony^ 
—Viking  Ship  found  in  Southern  Norway. — ^How  Vikings  were  Boried. 

• 

From  about  a.d.  700  to  a.d.  1060  there  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  a  people  who  became  the 
dread  of  its  inhabitants,  for  they  came  only  for  plunder.  The 
fleets  of  these  Northmen  controlled  the  sea,  and  their  powo', 
wherever  they  went,  seemed  almost  irresistible.  After  a  while 
they  established  themselves  at  many  points  on  the  coast  they 
had  conquered,  and  founded  kingdoms.  At  that  time  society 
was  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  had  not  recovered  from  the  dark- 
ness which  had  befallen  it  after  the  fall  of  Rome. 

From  the  French  and  English  chronicles  of  that  period  one 
gets  but  an  imperfect  and  wrong  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Vikings.  We  must  remember  that  these  accounts  were  writ- 
ten by  their  sworn  enemies — men  who  did  not  have  the  same 
religion,  and  who  looked  upon  the  victorious  Northmen  as  the 
embodiment  of  rapine,  cruelty,  of  everything  that  was  wicked. 
But  the  Vikings  were  not  without  culture  and  noble  qualities. 
Brave  and  daring  they  were,  and  when  weighing  carefully  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  us,  we  learn  that  many  of  these 
powerful  warriors  were  endowed  with  great  ability,  that  they 
governed  well  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  and  after 
battle  were — as  brave  men  generally  are — imbued  with  a  spirit 
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of  generosity  towards  tlieir  defeated  foe.  Men  often  falsify 
hiatory  unawares,  when  blinded  by  hatred,  prejudice,  or  big- 
otry, to  suit  their  own  purpose. 

Aboat  the  arms,  which  oiico  made  the  Northern  Vikinga  so 
redoubtable,  we  get  from  the  numerous  finds  and  the  many 
sagas  very  good  information.  From  these  one  sees  that  their 
arms  were  principally  the  same  as  during  the  earlier  iron  age, 
and  the  engravings  below  show  bronze  plates  with  raised  fig- 
ures representing  different  forms  of  helmets  in  use  during  this 
period.  The  arms  used  were  sword,  spear,  club,  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  the  mnch  dreaded  Viking  axe.  The  spear -points 
aa  well  as  the  axes  were  often  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver. 


Bows  and  arrows  were  generally  uaed  for  the  bunt,  but  in  sea 
battles  they  also  played  an  important  part. 

Of  these  weapons  the  most  formidable  were  the  double- 
edged  swords,  which,  therefore,  were  highly  valued  by  the 
Norsemen  of  old.  Their  qualities  were  praised  by  the  Skalds 
in  their  songs,  and  the  old  sagas  tell  ns  how  they  were  passed 
as  heirlooms  from  father  to  son  for  generations,  some  even 
being  traced  back  to  the  possession  of  the  Asagods.  Many  of 
thena  were  ornamented  with  finely  execnted  designs  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze.  A  well  preserved  one  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  in  Southern  Skflne,  and  ie  now  kept  in  the  museum 
of  the  State. 

Of  the  numerous  voyages  eastward  by  the  Vikings,  both  for 
peaceable  and  warlike  purposes,  a  large  number  of  Knnic  stones 
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in  different  parts  of  the  cosntry  bear  witoess.  On  one  Ronlo 
Btone  in  Sddermauland  is  written  that  it  was  raised  by  Sirid 
to  her  hiieband  Sven,  who  often  sailed  with  valaable  ships  to 
Semgallen,  near  Ttiniisnis.  Semgallen  is  the  eastern  part  of 
Knrland,  on  the  river  Diina,  and  Tamisnis  is  Domesnesa,  the 
raoet  northern  point  of  Kurland.  On  another,  now  in  a  tower 
of  the  castle  at  Gripsholm,  the  Rnnic  characters  read :  "  Tola 
lit  raisa  stain  thins  at  snn  Bin  Havalt  bruthur  Inkrars.  Tbair 
faiim  trikilk  6ari  at  Knii  auk  anstarlar  ni  Kafn  tua  annarla  i 
Sarklanti "  (Tula  raised  this  stone  to  her  son  Havald,  Xngrar's 
brother.  They  went  bravely  far  away  to  Knl,  and  farther 
east  in  Kafa  they  died,  southward  in  Siirkland  [Saracen  land]). 
These  Kunic  stones  eeem 
also  in  reality  to  belong  to 
the  first  part  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

There  are  others  which 
tell  US  of  voyages  to  Greece. 
Id  Eds  parish,  Upland,  it 
one,  the  ninas  on  which 
were  cat  by  one  Ragnvild, 
who  in  Greece  was  chieftain 
of  the  array.  At  Fjnkeby, 
not  far  from  Upsala,  is  an- 
other, cnt  by  a  father  to  the 
memory-  of  his  6ons,of  whom 
one  was  chief  of  the  Vikings 
{Viiritigarne),  who  went  to 
Greece  but  died  at  home. 

.rsio  .mm  at  t.«  -o.t..  nra  or  Tn»  buwib    StOnes  telHog  of  expedition* 

"  ■*»■'■  ■"  "i^D.  j^  Greece  are  to  be  found 

not  only  in  the  coast  provinces  of  Upland,  Soderraantaod,  and 
Ostergotland,  but  far  away  in  the  country  districts.  On  one 
of  those  fonnd  in  Upland  there  ia  an  inscription  telling  of 
a  man  who  died  in-  Lftngbftrdalaud  (Lombardy),  in  Northern 
Italy. 

At  Taby,  north  of  Stockholm,  the  country  road,  up  to  the 
present  time,  leads  over  an  old  bridge  of  stone  and  gravel. 
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hftvin^  its  sides  lined  with  several  high  stones,  raised  at  even 
distances  from  each  other,  and  with  a  nnmber  of  small  ones 
forming  a  chain  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  largo  stone 
at  the  north  end  of  the  hridge  has  the  following  inscription : 
"  Jarlabanke  had  these  stones  raised  for  himself  while  he  was 
yet  alive.  He  built  this  bridge  for  his  soul's  welfare,  and  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  whole  of  Taby.    God  save  his  soul." 

The  form  of  these  runas,a8  well  as  of  some  others  found  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  which  likewise  bear  Jarlabanke's  name, 
ehowB  us  that  he  was  living  in  the  eleventh  century,  rather  be- 
fore than  after  the  middle  part.  The  bridge  at  Taby  has,  con- 
sequently, been  in  use  about  eight  centuries. 


At  other  places  in  Sweden  one  may  yet  see  the  bridges  of 
whicti  Ennic  stones  from  the  early  days  of  Christianity  bear 
witness.  Others  have  been  rebuilt.  Wlien  the  bridge  lead- 
ing over  s  brook  near  KuUerstad  church,  in  Ostergotland,  was 
being  rebnilt,  about  the  year  1850,  there  was  found  a  fall- 
en and  forgotten  stone,  which  was  raised  up  again.  Its  in- 
scription commences:  "Hakun  made  this  bridge,  but  it  sliall 
be  called  Gunnar's  bridge."  One  stone  at  Sundby,  near  Up- 
sala,  tells  us  that  Ture  had  made  salohits  (quarters)  after  his 
wife's  death.    Such  quarters  were  built  on  the  roadside  in  the 
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wilderness,  where  the  tired  traveller  conld  not  get  a  roof  over 
his  head  in  any  other  way. 

CUSTOMS,  HABITS,  AND   INDUSTRIES. 

The  great  bulk,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  population  of 
Scandinavia,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  heathen  time,  were  living 
in  villages,  the  most  of  which  even  then  may  have  had  the 
same  name,  and  been  situated  in  the  same  places  as  at  present, 
or  at  least  until  the  new  divisions  of  the  land  broke  up  those 
old  villages.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  marked  circumgtanoe 
that  by  the  side  of  each  village,  especially  in  the  provinces 
around  Lake  Malar,  are  still  found  the  grave-lields  where  the 
heathen  population  of  the  villages  are  resting.  As  the  art  of 
burning  lime  and  bricks  was  probably  first  introduced  in  the 
North  at  the  time  of  Christianity,  the  houses  of  this  time  were 
evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  which  ruins  have  been 
found  at  Bjorkon  or  Lake  Malar.  These  ruins,  the  oldest 
known  in  Sweden,  consist  of  pieces  of  hardened  clay,  which 
retain  their  forms  perfectly,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  heat 
they  were  subjected  to  when  the  houses  were  burned.  It  is 
by  the  guide  of  these  that  we  distinguish  between  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  buildings,  clay  huts  and  wooden  houses  in  which 
the  joints  between  the  timbers  are  closed  with  clay.  Ruins  of 
the  former  kind  of  buildings  show  pieces  of  clay  of  irregular 
form,  on  one  side  usually  smooth,  but  on  the  other — the  one 
turned  inward — impressions  of  twigs,  generally  somewhat  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick. 

The  inner  part  of  these  houses  consisted  generally  of  one 
oblong  square  room,  the  longer  sides  of  which  were  rather 
low,  often  less  than  a  man's  height,  and  lacking  both  win- 
dows and  doors.  The  entrance  was  at  one  end,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  a  porch.  Where  a  window  was  used,  it  was  placed 
on  the  roof,  which  generally  had  a  high  pitch,  and  rested  on 
cross-beams  from  one  long  wall  to  the  other.  They  had  do 
chimneys,  only  an  opening  in  the  roof  through  which  the 
smoke  arose  from  the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  straw,  turf,  or  shingles.  The  fur- 
niture in  the  houses  of  the  heathen  was  neither  abundant  nor 
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valuable.  Benches  and  bedsteads  fastened  to  the  walls,  long 
tables  in  front  of  these  benches,  and  a  chest  or  two  for  keep- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  family — these  were  the  principal  if 
not  all  the  furniture.  Chairs  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  but 
not  often.     Odin  quotes  thus  from  the  song  Havaraal — 

Gunlod  me  gave, 

Upon  the  golden  chair, 

To  drink  of  the  costly  mead ; 

and  in  an  Icelandic  saga  we  are  told  how  a  man  broke  into  a 
grave-mound  in  Norway  in  the  year  1011,  and  there  found 
Hogbon  (inhabitant  of  the  momid)  sitting  on  a  chair,  and 
under  his  feet  a  shrine  (casket)  filled  with  gold  and  silver. 
Unexpectedly  enough,  once  in  a  while  remnants  of  cushions 
from  the  time  of  the  Yikings  have  been  found.  Some  years 
ago  such  a  discovery  was  made  in  a  grave-mound  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Norway. 

As  a  protection  against  and  refuge  from  the  attacks  and 
incursions  of  enemies,  probably  most  of  those  stone  forts  seen 
on  the  heights  in  the  different  provinces  were  built.  They 
occur  in  great  numbers,  especially  around  the  Malar,  as  well 
as  on  the  islands  in  that  lake.  The  engraving  on  the  follow- 
ing page  shows  such  a  fort  at  Ismanstorp,  in  Oland.  The  wall 
is  built  of  granite  boulders  and  limestone,  and  is  very  solid, 
though  no  trace  of  mortar  can  be  seen ;  its  height  is  about  15 
feet,  and  its  width  9  feet  at  the  top  where  it  is  not  damaged. 
Several  openings  lead  into  the  fort,  the  diameter  of  whidi  is 
no  less  than  400  feet.  The  foundation  walls  to  numerous 
houses  are  still  seen  inside  the  fort. 

For  making  fire,  fiint  and  steel  were  used,  as  is  proved  by 
numbers  of  these  found  in  graves  of  this  age.  Of  the  uten- 
sils in  use  during  this  period  a  pretty  accurate  idea  can  be 
formed  from  those  found  in  numerous  graves.  Of  these, 
especially,  a  large  number  of  vessels  have  been  preserved. 
The  cooking  utensils  were  of  bronze,  clay,  stone,  or  iron. 
Drinking- vessels  were  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  clay,  but  more 
generally  of  horn.  Knives  were  used,  as  were  also  spoons  of 
wood  and  horn.    Furs,  skins,  woollens,  and  linen  have  been 
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foDnd,  and  sometimeB  silk ;  oraameDts  of  bronze,  silTer,  tod 
gold  were  also  in  use.  Dice  and  checkers  hare  beea  found, 
and  traces  of  chess  figures,  showing  that  this  game  toast  have 
been  known  during  the  ninth  century,  if  not  before. 


Tiic  mode  of  burial  during  the  Yiking  times  is  shown  by 
immenee  numbers  of  graves  of  this  period ;  they  are  fonnd  in 
Norway  as  far  as  Lofoden  or  the  main-land.  From  these  it  is 
seen  that  the  corpses  were  sometimes  burned,  and  sometimes 
buried  nnbumed.  The  graves  are  marked  either  by  mounds 
or  stones  in  a  square,  by  a  throe-pointed  figure,  or  by  the  out- 
lines of  a  ship — the  latter  probably  being  over  graves  of  Vi- 
kings. On  the  tops  of  the  mounds  are  often  seen  round 
stones  ornamented  with  circles  or  other  figures. 

Near  Bjorkon,  also  called  Birka,  are  found  many  grave- 
mounds,  probably  more  than  in  any  other  place  in  Scandi- 
navia: the  number  still  visible  is  about  2100,  but  many  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed.  More 
than  500  of  these  graves  were  carefully,  examined  during  late 
years;   everything  found  in  them  has,  as  the  "black  earth'' 
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denotes,  shown  them  to  have  belonged  to  the  latest  part  of  the 
pagan  era. 

A  remarkable  Eunic  stone  was  found  at  Edks  church,  in 
Ostergotland.  It  is  the  longest  Eunic  inscription  found  any- 
where in  the  world.     The  insdription  proper  reads  thus : 

**  To  the  memory  of  V&mod  these  runas  stand ; 
Them  Varen  the  father  cut 
After  the  fallen  son. 

**  I  idl  of  my  son,  who  took  double  booty  twelve  times,  each  from  different  men. 
This  I  tell  as  the  other,  how  he  was  surrounded  by  nine  flocks  of  enemies  from  far 
away  Bigots,  and  thus  he  found  his  death  in  the  battle. 

**  Formerly  the  king, 
Vikings'  courageous 
Chieftain,  reigned 
Over  Rcjdsea  shores. 
Armed  on  the  charger 
Now  sits  the  generous 
King— over  the  shoulder 
The  shield  is  hung. 

^This  I  tell  as  the  twelfth. 
How  the  horse  of  Valkyrja  (the  wolf) 
Finds  fodder  widely  around  on  the  meadows 
Where  twenty  kings  lay  fallen. 

''This  I  tell  as  the  thirteenth. 
Which  twenty  kings  sat  in  Zealand 
In  four  winters,  with  four  names, 
Sons  of  four  brothers :  five  of  name 
Yalke,  sons  of  R&dulf ;  five  Rejdulfar, 
Sons  of  Rugulf ;  five  H&gislar,  sons  of 
Harvad ;  five  Gunmundar,  sons  of 
Om. ...    I  tell  of  my  son,  what  heroes' 
Descendant  he  is :  it  is  Vilen.    He  may 
Always  plough  the  waves :  it  is  Vilen. 
The  Viking  flees." 

The  art  of  ship-building  stood  high  in  the  North,  and  the 
Norsemen's  ships  were  numerous.  Snorre  Sturlasson  says: 
"King  Anund  Jakob,  in  a  war  with  Denmark,  had  a  fleet  of 
upwards  of  400  vessels."  At  other  times  even  greater  num- 
bers are  spoken  of.  In  the  saga  about  St.  Olaf  we  are  told 
that  ^^Knat  the  Great  (Canute),  for  his  attack  on  Norway, 
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had  brought  together  a  fleet  of  1440  vessels.  These  were 
driven  forward  partly  by  the  Qse  of  sails  and  partly  by  oars. 
On  each  was  generally  not  more  than  one  mast  and  one  sail. 
The  sails  were  usually  of  coarse  woollen  stuflF,  and  some- 
times of  silk,  with  blue,  red^  ahd  green  stripes.  The  num- 
ber of  oars  was  often  very  great,  and  the  size  of  a  ship  was 
known  by  the  number  of  seats  for  the  rowers.  Olaf  Trygg- 
vesson's  ship,  Ormen  Ldnge  (The  Long  Serpent),  the  largest  at 
the  time  in  Norway,  had  thirty-four  pairs  of  oars,  and  a  crew 
of  nearly  1000  men.  Canute  the  Great  owned  a  dragon  (a  ship 
with  a  dragon's  head  in  the  stem)  which  had  upwards  of  sixty 
pairs  of  oars." 

From  the  tracings  on  gravestones  and  rocks  in  Scandina- 
via, and  from  the  finds,  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
vessels  that  were  used  in  ancient  times.  In  Alskog  parish,  at 
Tjangvide,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Ootland,  there 
was  a  Eunic  stone  about  five  feet  high ;  it  is  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Stockholm.  At  the  base  is  a  dragon-ship  with  only 
one  mast  and  one  sail.  On  the  deck  there  is  a  row  of  armed 
men,  and  above  all  an  eight-footed  horse — a  repreeentation  of 
Sleipner,  the  horse  of  Odin — in  front  of  which  are  men  mak- 
ing offerings.     (See  engraving  on  the  following  page.) 

That  burial  in  ships  was  not  uncommon  in  the  North  dar- 
ing the  Viking  age  is  proved  both  by  the  narratives  of  the 
sagas  and  by  several  finds  during  recent  times.  In  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  have  been  discovered  mounds,  enclos- 
ing vessels  in  which  warriors  were  buried  with  their  weapons 
and  horses. 

In  the  saga  of  Ilakon  the  Good,  Snorre  Sturlasson  gives 
an  account  of  a  battle  which  this  king,  in  954,  fought  against 
the  sons  of  Erik  Bloodaxe  and  their  mother,  Gunhild,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.  On  the  side  of  Hakon  fell,  among 
others,  Eigil  Ullsiirk.  After  having  won  the  battle,  Eng 
Ilakon  took  those  of  Erik's  sons'  vessels  which  were  lying 
on  dry  land  and  caused  them  to  be  dragged  high  up  on  the 
shore;  he  then  placed  Eigil  Ullsiirk  and  all  those  who  had 
fallen  on  his  side  in  one  of  these  ships,  and  buried  it  in  a 
mound  of  earth  and  stones ;  he  also  buried  his  enemies  in 
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other  Bbips.  These  luonndB  are  still  seen  soutb  of  Frejder- 
bjerg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nord  fjord.  High  bautastenar 
mark  the  grave  of  Eigil  UUsiirk. 


Near  Borre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Horten,  not  far  from 
the  Christiania  fjord,  were  found  in  1852,  in  a  large  monnd, 
the  remains  of  a  ship  wliich  had  been  from  50  to  55  feet 
long ;  and,  in  this,  burned  hnman  bones,  skeletons  of  three 
horses  and  of  a  dog,  besides  Bevernl  valuable  antiquities.    A 
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traditioD  sajs  that  this  monnd  enclosed  the  gnves  of  the  Vest- 
fold  kiogs,  Osten  and  Halfdan,  who  flonrisbed  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century. 

In  another  monnd  at  Ultnna,  south  of  Upsala,  in  1855,  were 
found  the  rotten  but  still  plainly  visible  remains  of  a  yesGel, 
in  which  a  man  had  been  buried  with  his  arms  and  his  horses. 
The  bolts  which  held  the  planks  together  still  remained  in 
their  places.  The  vessel  seems  to  have  been  as  large  as  a 
small  sloop.  By  the  side  of  the  corpse  lay  a  sword,  with  a 
magnificent  hilt  of  bronze,  beautifully  ornamented,  as  well  is 
the  remnants  of  the  wooden  scabbard  and  its  gilded  mount- 
ings. Besides  these  were  found  a  helmet,  with  crest  of  silve^ 
inlaid  bronze — the  only  helmet  from  the  heathen  time  found 
in  Sweden — a  shield  buckle  of  bronze-inlaid  iron,  the  handle 
to  the  shield,  a  bundle  of  arrow-points,  month-pieces  to  two 
bridles,  thirty-six  checkers,  three  dice,  and  parts  of  two  horse 
skeletons.  In  the  stem  of  the  vessel  were  lying  a  broiling- 
iron,  a  pot  wrought  of  riveted  plates  with  immovable  handle, 
and  bones  of  swine  and  geese — remains  from  the  bnrial-fesst, 
or  the  knapsack  given  to  the  deceased  on  his  journey  to  Val- 
halla. The  metal  of  which  these  articles  were  made  was  iron, 
except  when  otherwise  specified. 

At  Nydam,  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Jutland,  was  found  in 
a  swamp,  in  1863,  a  large  and  fine  boat,  built  of  oak,  which  was 
propelled  by  14  oars  on  each  side.  Its  length  was  80  feet,  its 
width  at  the  broadest  part  11  feet ;  it  was  very  high,  and 
pointed  at  each  end,  sinking  in  the  centre  to  a  height  of  5 
feet,  resembling  very  much  the  surf-boats  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  constructed  of  eleven  heavy  planks,  five  on  each  side, 
and  the  other  was  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  was  cut  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  form  a  keel.  The  timbers  overlapped  each  other, 
and  were  riveted  together  by  iron  bolts,  of  which  the  round 
heads  appeared  on  the  outside,  the  spaces  being  calked  with  a 
material  composed  of  woollen  cloth  steeped  in  pitch.  These 
timbers  were  joined  in  a  curious  manner  to  the  ribs  of  the 
boat ;  at  each  place  where  they  touched  the  latter  a  longi- 
tudinal strip  was  cut  out  on  either  side,  and  a  hole  bored 
through  the  block  which  was  thus  formed;  a  hole  was  also 
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bored  sideways  through  the  rib  in  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  block,  and  through  these  a  rope,  made  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  bark  of  the  linden,  was  passed  and  securely  tied. 
This  gave  the  boat  a  high  degree  of  suppleness,  which  was  ad- 
vantageous in  the  surf  and  in  heavy  seas.  At  each  end  was 
a  beam  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  boat,  and 
to  which  the  ends  of  the  timbers  were  nailed.  Through  the 
upper  part  of  each  of  these  beams  there  was  a  large  hole,  in 
which,  to  judge  by  the  way  they  are  worn,  probably  ropes 
were  passed  when  the  boat  was  to  be  dragged  ashore.  Dur- 
ing the  Viking  times  even  the  larger  vessels  were  drawn  upon 
the  land  during  the  winter.  Both  ends  of  the  boat  are  so 
nearly  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  stern. 
The  form  reminds  one  in  the  most  forcible  manner  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  ships  of  the  Suiones  given  by  Tacitus,  only  a 
few  generations  before  the  building  of  the  Nydam  boat,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  coins  found  in  it,  must  have  occur- 
red about  300  years  after  the  Christian  era.  Tacitus  says  the 
ships  of  the  Suiones  are  unlike  those  of  the  Eomans,  so  that,  in 
whatever  direction  they  were  rowed,  they  always  had  a  stem 
to  land  with ;  and  they  did  not  carry  sails.  The  boat  at  Ny- 
dam  was  only  intended  for  rowing,  and  no  traces  of  any  mast 
have  been  found ;  the  oars  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those 
now  in  use,  and  nearly  12  feet  long.  On  one  side  of  the  boat 
the  rudder  was  found,  which  is  narrower  and  more  like  an 
oar  than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  rudders  of  the  most 
ancient  period,  and  far  into  mediaeval  times,  were  fastened 
on  the  right  side  of  the  stern,  and  not  in  its  middle  as  now, 
which  side  is  yet  called  starboard  (steerboard). 

In  1867  was  found,  in  a  mound  at  Tune,  in  Smaalenene, 
Norway,  a  Viking  ship,  at  present  in  the  Christiania  Museum. 
The  ship,  which  had  been  without  deck,  is  built  of  oak,  the 
planks  being  fastened  to  the  frame  by  wooden  bolts.  The 
wood-work  is  finely  done ;  the  keel  is  one  piece  of  wood,  and 
entirely  preserved.  The  boat  is  nearly  42  feet  long,  its  width 
being  about  12  feet ;  its  height  cannot  have  exceeded  4  feet 
3  inches :  both  stem  and  stern  are  sharply  pointed,  and  ex- 
actly alike.     As  the  gunwale  is  wholly  destroyed,  the  oar- 
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tlioles  are  waotiog,  and  tlie  nnmber  of  oars  used  i«  aacerUin; 
bnt  the  veeeel  also  carried  Bails,  and  of  the  mast,  which  ww 
of  fir,  the  lower  part  was  stiU  in  its  place.  A  little  aft  of  the 
mast  the  rudder,  resembling  an  oar,  was  placed ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tiller  showB,  however,  that  it  was  faatened  to  the 
vessel  on  the  side.  In  this  Ehip  was  laid  the  aDbanied  corpu 
of  a  chieftain,  with  three  horses,  swords,  spears,  duelds,  etc. 


On  the  shores  of  the  Sande  fjord,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Christiania  fjord,  a  still  more  remarkable  find  was  mftde  in 
1880.  On  the  farm  of  GOkstad  is  the  well-known  Kong*! 
Hang  (King's  Mound).  In  dii^ging  in  this  place  a  well-pre- 
served ship  from  the  Viking  time  was  brought  to  light  Its 
hall  is  76  feet  long,  and  about  14  feet  wide  amidships;  iti 
perpendicular  height  cannot  have  mnch  exceeded  S  feet;  an- 
like  tiie  above-mentioned  Tune  boat,  which  it  far  exceeds  in 
size,  it  is  very  long,  narrow,  and  low.  In  the  middle  lies  a 
log,  both  ends  hewn  out  6o  as  to  form  a  fish's  tail ;  it  served  to 
support  the  mast,  of  which  a  part  is  still  standing  in  its  place, 
white  the  upper  part  lies  (cut  off)  in  the  ship.  In  and  neu 
tills  were  found  portions  of  two  or  three  smaller  boats,  and  also 
piecesof  enib, rigging,  oars,  the  rudder,  which  had  been  fastened 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  etc.  The  gunwales  were  completely 
covered  with  shields,  the  iron-mountings  of  which,  aa  well  u 
pieces  of  the  shield-boards,  painted  in  varione  color*,  were  pre- 
served. Outside  the  vessel  were  the  bones  of  three  horses  and 
a  dog.    When  the  Vikings  lay  still  with  their  ships,  espeoiallv 
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for  the  niglit,  it  was  their  custom  to  erect  teiits  over  tliem  for 
their  protection.  On  this  vessel,  a&  the  repose  of  the  chief 
waa  to  last  until  Ragnarijk  (the  end  of  time),  a  burial-cham- 
ber of  wood  had  been  constructed  instead  of  the  tent.  This 
was  sitoated  aft  of  the  mast,  and  formed  like  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling.  UnfortaDately,  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  earth 
resting  above  had  on  one  side  broken  the  spars  which  sup- 
ported the  stmcture;  it  was  also  evident  that  the  chamber 
had  been  snbject  to  visitation ;  some  one  had  dug  in,  cut  open 
the  ship's  bottom,  and,  no  donbt,  plundered  the  grave  of  a  large 
part  of  its  contents  ;  therefore  not  mnch  was  foand  there,  but 
what  there  was  proved  of  great  interest :  scattered  nnbumed 
bones  of  the  corpse,  remains  of  magnificent  clothes,  of  a  etuS 
crocheted  with  silk  and  gold,  of  bridle  and  harness,  mounted 
with  fine  plates  of  gilt  bronze,  among  which  were  exceeding- 
ly well-worked  pieces  of  great  rarity.  These  finds  are  of  the 
greatest  valnc,  as  illustrating  the  accoants,  by  the  old  sagas, 
of  the  custom  of  bnrying  the  dead  champion  in  hie  ship.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  chiefly  in  vessels  like  these  that  tlie  Yikings 
executed  their  daring  deeds. 


TWEL  A>  romm  at  oflinui. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Fairs  in  Scandinayia. — ^Fair  in  Lerdalsoren. — Coming  to  the  Fair  br  BoatiL— J 
Crowded  Place. — Costumes  of  the  Lsrdal  District. — ^Articles  of  Ifavliandiwf- 
How  the  People  are  Lodged  at  Fairs. — Popular  Goods. — Good  TimeL— Heigh 
of  the  Fair. — A  Jolly  Crowd.  —  Love-making. —  Ar>^%M«fiw^aAm> — Fuwd 

Scenes. 

All  over  Scandinavia  fairs  are  held  once  or  twice  a  jeii 
at  places  convenient  for  a  great  gathering  of  the  people;  mer 
chants  send  goods  for  these  occasions,  and  houses  often  an 
built  specially  for  their  accommodation.  There  are  hone 
and  cattle  fairs,  and  others  where  goods  and  produce  onlj 
are  sold. 

It  was  September.  Numerous  boats  were  pulling  towarcb 
the  land,  on  their  way  to  the  fair  which  was  to  take  place  il 
Laerdalsoren,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Sogne  fjord.  Both 
women  and  men  were  rowing;  but  as  they  approached  the 
shore  each  boat  stopped  to  give  the  rowers  time  to  make 
their  toilet  before  landing.  The  women  were  putting  on  their 
skirts  and  bodices  over  their  petticoats,  combing  their  hair,  ad- 
justing new  caps,  or  giving  the  last  touch  to  their  dress;  for 
if  there  is  anything  as  to  which  the  bonde  woman  is  particn- 
lar,  it  is  that  she  shall  be  tidy  when  she  appears  in  public 

After  landing,  I  found  the  narrow  streets  of  Lserdalsoren 
crowded  with  people,  including  a  great  number  of  womeo; 
these  were  clad  in  their  best — the  men  in  dark- blue  home- 
spun cloth,  with  silver  buttons  on  their  vests,  and  a  few  old 
men  in  knee-breeches ;  the  women  in  high-necked  dresses  of 
coarse  dark  blue  or  black  woollen,  the  bodices  fastened  with 
silver  buttons.  The  married  women  wore  head-dresses  cha^ 
acteristic  of  different  districts,  and  the  girls  handkerchiefs  or 
little  caps. 

(^)n  gaining  the  main  street,  I  found  myself  surrounded  h\ 
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friends,  wlio  welcomed  me  to  Leerdal.  The  fair  was  to  last 
three  days,  and  everybody  came  either  to  buy  or  sell — the 
farmers  getting  chiefly  dried  codfish,  herring,  coarse  salt  for 
the  cattle,  flour,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  for  the  winter  season ; 
the  women  wearing  apparel  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  are  several  stores  which  remain  open  all  the  year 
round,  filled  with  goods  sent  by  the  merchants  of  Bergen  for 
sale  on  commission.  It  was  a  sort  of  opening  of  the  season 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  new  stocks  for  the  year — the 
so-called  latest  styles  —  were  exhibited  in  profusion;  and 
among  the  articles  intended  to  tempt  the  buyer  were  shawls, 
silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  handkerchiefs  to  wear  on  tlie  head, 
cotton  goods  of  different  kinds,  and  a  great  array  of  umbrellas ; 
for  each  woman  seemed  to  take  a  personal  pride  in  having  one 
of  these  for  her  own.  One  or  two  jewellers  came  from  Ber- 
gen, and  their  wares  were  the  chief  attraction  for  tlie  women 
and  maidens,  and  even  for  the  men. 

Almost  all  had  brought  their  own  food,  stored  in  oval  cov- 
ered wooden  boxes,  often  gaudily  painted.  They  lodged  in  the 
houses  around,  each  room  crowded  to  the  utmost — paying  for 
lodgings  and  coffee,  and  some  for  meals,  also.  My  friends  in- 
troduced me  to  those  who  were  from  districts  where  I  had  not 
been.  Soon  it  seemed  as  if  I  knew  everybody  in  the  place. 
One  party  would  join  me,  and  walk  with  me  for  awhile ;  then 
I  would  be  seized  upon  and  carried  off  by  another  group,  and 
thus  we  met  and  separated  many  times  during  the  day. 

The  buying  mania  seemed  to  possess  all  the  good  people 
about,  and  it  finally  seized  me.  I  began  to  purcliase  right 
and  left — a  shawl  here,  an  umbrella  or  silk  handkerchief  there 
— as  I  was  walking  with  good  friends  and  their  daughters  or 
sisters,  until  we  came  to  a  jeweller's  stand,  and  then  I  was  in 
for  it.  This  was  the  time  to  show  that  I  had  not  forgotten 
the  many  kindnesses  I  had  received.  My  companions  crowded 
around  the  glass  show-cases  wherein  was  displayed  an  assort- 
ment of  silver  spoons,  chains,  brooches  of  patterns  to  suit  the 
taste  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  large  quantities  of  sil- 
ver rings,  many  of  which  were  ornamented  with  little  golden 

hearts,  or  golden  hands  clasping  each  other ;  but  the  greatest 
VOL.  I.  2  o 
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attractions  were  the  gold  riogs.  The  ambition  of  »  jonog 
girt  waB  to  poseeee  one  of  these  treastireB — a  plain  gold  ring 
being  her  chief  adornment,  to  be  worn  on  Snodajs  or  a  visit. 
There  were  also  silver  thimbles,  some  of  which  were  gilded  in- 
side, and  silver  studs — the  latter  extensively  worn  bjr  the  men 
and  women  in  this  district ;  the  women  especially  need  them, 
and  always  managed  to  show  them  above  their  high-oecked 
dresaes.    Sumo  were  set  with  large  red  carhnncles.     Silver 


watches  for  the  men  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities.  1 
bought  first  one  thing  and  then  another;  tiiis  for  Brita,aDil 
that  for  Ingeborg,  Inger,Sigrid,  Dorte,  Anne,  and  at  last  for 
Ole,  Lars,  Mikkel.  Here  a  present  given  at  the  fair  lias  a 
greater  valne  than  on  an  ordinary  occasion.  I  enjoyed  the 
giving  of  these  simple  presents,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  I  w»s 
bent  npon  having  a  merry  time,  and  on  making  my  friends 
happy. 
The  height  of  the  fair  seemed  to  be  at  aboni  five  p.m.,  when 
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people  had  had  their  dinner,  and  all  felt  happy.  On  every  side 
invitations  to  visit  were  showered  upon  me.  We  became  more 
and  more  friendly  as  the  day  advanced,  and  seven  of  us  swore 
to  be  good  friends  to  the  end  of  our  lives — ^and  good  friends 
we  are,  indeed,  to  this  day. 

While  walking  with  two  girls,  friends  of  mine,  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  who  evidently  had  taken  a  little  more  than 
he  ought,  made  professions  of  affection  to  one  of  them.  She 
said,  laughingly, "  You  know  that  I  do  not  love  you,"  and  re- 
commended him  "  to  go  after  Berit,  for  she  was  the  one  that 
he  loved."  Then  she  said, confidentially, "Paul,  that  fellow  has 
made  love  to  Berit  for  more  than  a  year,  and  now  he  wants 
to  make  love  to  some  other  girl,  but  I  am  not  to  be  the  one." 
Similar  innocent  intimacies  of  young  people  of  the  same  ham- 
let were  continually  before  my  eyes.  Young  men  were  seen 
walking  with  their  arms  around  the  waists  of  girls  to  whom 
they  were  not  engaged — the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  or  the 
sister  of  a  friend — perhaps  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  end 
in  a  wedding.  Occasionally,  however,  a  girl  woqld  send  a 
young  fellow  off  in  a  manner  that  showed  the  strength  of  her 
muscle,  amidst  peals  of  laughter  from  all  those  who  witnessed 
his  sudden  discomfiture.  Most  of  these  farmers'  daughters  are 
twice  as  strong  as  a  young  lady  from  the  city. 

Towards  night  many  of  the  men  became  rather  lively,  having 
drank  a  little  too  much,  but  none  of  the  women  were  similarly 
affected ;  they  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  fair  unless  they  had 
finished  the  day  by  being  jolly.  There  was  no  quarrelling,  no 
coarse  language,  and  no  swearing,  for  the  Norwegian  bonder 
do  not  curse. 

At  dark,  the  lamps  having  been  lighted  in  the  stores,  the 
crowd  continued  to  buy.  By  eight  o'clock  it  was  much  di- 
minifilied,  and  the  women  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  streets ;  and  every  house  in  the  place,  and  on  all 
the  surrounding  farms,  was  filled  with  people.  The  accom- 
modations were  restricted,  but  all  were  taken  care  of — three 
or  four  girls  sleeping  in  one  bed,  and  many  of  the  men  on  the 
floor.  At  nine  o'clock  all  had  retired,  and  the  fair  was  virtu- 
ally ended. 

^  2  c  2 
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la  the  hoiKe  wiiere  I  slept  there  was  a  host  of  mj  friends 
the  f<eaisantsw  and  mj  mpom  contained  three  beds,  all  of  which 
wen:  occupied,  three  fellows  sleeping  in  each.  A  great  many 
people  lef:  in  the  nioming«  and  I  felt  lonely  to  see  everybody 
goi&g  away.  The  same  feeling  that  prompted  me  to  be  mernr 
w;:h  the  rest  urged  me  now  to  depart,  and  nothing  conld  have 
iLdaced  me  to  remain  a  day  longer.  Had  I  accepted  the  in- 
virations  I  Lad  received  from  friends,  it  would  have  kept  me 
brisv  for  seveml  monthsw 

When  just  ready  to  jamp  on  my  cariole,  a  fine  lad  gave 
me  an  oIJ  silver  watch-chain;  one  girl  came  to  give  nie  a 
silver  ring,  wiih  two  gold  hands  clasping  each  other,  as  a 
token  of  friendship,  while  another  presented  a  little  carved 
box, saying.*'!  have  two  brothers  and  sisters  in  America;  tbe 
people  are  kind  to  them.    Take  this  little  box ;  it  is  mine  bj 
inheritance,  and  has  been  in  the  family  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Take  it,  PanK  as  a  minde  (token  of  remembrance)  from  me/' 
And  she  added,  -  When  you  go  to  America,  try  to  see  mj 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  say  to  them  that  God  has  taken 
care  of  ns  all :  that  father  is  getting  old,  but  that  mother  is 
well :  tell  them  never  to  forget  God,  and  to  love  him  as  thej 
did  in  old  Xorwav." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  Superb  Highway. — Entrance  to  Lserdal. — The  Lysne  Portal. — The  Defile  of  Gal- 
deme. — ^Abundance  of  Salmon. — ^The  Farm  of  Uusum. — Old  Roar  Halvorsen. — 
How  Family  Names  are  Inherited. — Independence  of  the  People. — How  a  Farm 
passes  from  Father  to  Son. — A  Touching  Family  Scene. — The  Food  of  Rural 
Districts. — The  Ancient  Church  of  Bbrgund. — Farewell  to  Husum  and  Licrdal. 

At  Lserdalsoren  (entrance  to  Laerdal)  begins  the  superb 
highway  which  connects  the  Sogue  fjord  with  the  city  of 
Christiania  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
other  road  in  Norway,  traversing  such  a  long  stretch  of 
country,  which  passes  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  and  diver- 
sified scenery.  One  branch  goes  over  tlie  Filef jelds,  and  then 
descends  into  Ya1ders,the  other  into  Hallingdal. 

Lserdalsoren  seems  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  the  good-for- 
nothing  fellows  of  the  neighborhood,  who  in  summer  are 
watching  for  tourists,  and  who  practise  upon  them  all  kinds 
of  extortion.  Besides,  there  are  several  stores  licensed  to  sell 
spirits,  which  attract  a  large  class  of  drunkards.  Lserdals- 
oren  and  Gjdvik,  on  the  Mjosen,  are  perhaps  the  worst  places 
in  Norway ;  not  that  they  are  very  bad,  but  they  contrast  so 
much  with  other  quiet  hamlets. 

Majestic  mountains  flank  the  Lserdal  Valley  at  its  entrance. 
A  few  farms  are  seen  here  and  there,  and  some  stone  huts  in 
the  midst  of  a  barren  soil.  At  the  Lysne  portal  the  terraces 
attain  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet. 

Beyond  Lysne  the  valley  becomes  narrow  and  the  scenery 
wilder.  Straggling  farms  are  passed,  whose  dark  buildings, 
with  their  earth -covered  roofs,  are  in  unison  with  the  som- 
bre landscape.  Farther  up,  the  Laerdal  seems  to  be  closed  by 
mountains,  and  one  reaches  the  narrow  defile  of  Galderne. 
Here  the  old  road,  by  far  the  more  picturesque,  ascends  a 
very  steep  hill,  from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  lower  part 
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of  the  gorge.  The  new  one,  blnsted  in  manj  places  ont  of 
the  rocke,  rnt)8  at  the  base  of  the  hilk  hj  the  river-side.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  are  remains  of  a  still  older  high- 
way. How  difficult  it  is  in  winter  to  descend  the  failU  b;  the 
narrow  paths  that  lead  from  them,'when  ice  covers  the  rocks 
and  bars  the  way  in  many  places,  I  know  from  experience. 
For  safety,  one  must  attach  to  the  shoe  a  special  heel  called 
isbrodder,  with  peculiar  nails,  which  grip  into  the  ice. 


The  river  here  foams  in  its  rocky  bed,  and  a  fall  prevents 
the  salmon  from  ascending  higher.  In  the  deep  pool  at  its 
base  I  coHnted  twenty-three  lying  motionless  on  the  gravelly 
and  sandy  bottom. 

The  salmon  make  their  appearance  in  the  rivers  of  Sontb- 
ern  Norway  in  Mny,  and  in  the  north  in  June.  They  com- 
mence breeding  in  tli«  latter  part  of  September  and  np  to 
November,  and  remain  in  the  streams  till  December.  TIkv 
Hpawn  in  the  beds  of  the  pools,  the  eggs  being  hatched  in 
sixty  to  ninety  days.  When  fonr  months  old  they  are  foii' 
or  five  inehes  long;  they  do  not  attain  their  full  «ze  until 
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the  age  of  six  years.  The  greatest  enemies  of  the  full-grown 
fish  are  the  seal  and  otter;  of  the  young  ones^  the  duck  and 
gull,  and,  in  the  Baltic,  tlie  pike. 

Beyond  this  pass  the  valley  widens,  containing  several 
farms.  I  alighted  at  one  called  Husum,  and  was  welcomed 
by  old  Roar  Halvorsen  and  his  family,  which  consisted  of 
Eoar  Eoarsen,  his  eldest  son,  Haagen,  Iver,  Halvor,  and  Pehr, 
and  two  daughtere,  Sonneva,  married  to  the  owner  of  a  neigh- 
boring farm,  and  Sigrid,  who  was  single.  The  way  of  keep- 
ing family  names  is  very  peculiar  among  the  bonder  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  For  instance,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Hu- 
sum is  Boar  Halvorsen  (Roar,  the  son  of  Halvor);  the  eldest 
son,  as  we  have  seen,  is  called  Roar  Roarsen ;  and  all  the  oth- 
er children,  whatever  their  first  names  may  be,  have  added  the 
name  of  Roareen  or  Roar's  datter ;  then  the  eldest  grandson^s 
name  goes  back  to  that  of  the  grandfather,  and  by  this  meth- 
od the  family  name  is  preserved  for  generations.  Good-heart- 
ed, indeed,  was  old  Roar,  and  many  a  pleasant  chat  and  many 
a  warm  welcome  have  I  had  in  his  house.  My  acquaintance 
with  Husum  began  curiously.  Approaching  the  farm,  I  noticed 
numerous  vehicles  in  the  yard;  people  were  busy  packing 
bedding,  crockery,  etc. ;  others  were  carrying  away  chairs  and 
benches.  A  hegravelse  (a  kind  of  wake)  had  taken  place,  for 
the  wife  of  the  owner  had  been  buried  three  days  before. 
I  mistook  it  for  a  wedding-feast. 

Husum  is  a  comfortable  farm,  and  also  a  post-station,  hav- 
ing a  white-painted  house  for  guests,  and  two  other  dwellings 
for  the  family.  It  is  a  good  place,  but  expensive  to  work,  for 
much  of  the  grass  has  to  be  collected  on  the  abrupt  and  rug- 
ged sides  of  the  hills  overhanging  the  valley.  During  harvest 
time  the  people  wear  soft  shoes  without  soles,  in  which  their 
feet  can  better  accommodate  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

The  rural  population  is  very  independent.  If  girls  accept 
situations,  it  is  because  the  farms  of  their  parents  are  too  small 
to  support  a  large  family,  and  some  of  them  desire  to  make  a 
little  money ;  it  is  quite  common  for  them  to  take  service  for 
a  season,  and  then  return  to  the  homestead.     One  reason  why 
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servants  are  treated  with  such  kindness  is  that  they  generallj 
belong  to  the  same  district  or  parish,  where  all  the  people  know 
each  other,  and  where  all  the  children  go  to  school  together. 
Nothing  is  put  nnder  lock  and  key,  and  any  indication  of  dis- 
trust of  the  integrity  of  the  dependents  would  be  resented 
at  once;  indelible  disgrace  is  attached  to  any  dishonest  act. 
This  conscientiousness  of  servants  impressed  me  daring  my 
travels  in  the  country ;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  patriarchal 
customs  under  which  they  live.  They  are  often  the  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  family  in  which  they  serve,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  performs  a  share  of  the  work. 

The  wonder  at  the  independent  and  manly  character  of  the 
rural  population  of  Scandinavia  ceases  when  we  consider  the 
large  number  of  owners  of  the  soil.  The  Swedish  law  reoog* 
nizes  no  limit  for  the  division  of  the  land,  except  that  no  farm 
must  exist  that  does  not  support  at  least  three  able-bodied 
persons. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Sweden  amount  to  258,650. 

Under  6  acres 65,000 

Between  6  and  50  acres 1C5,000 

"      50   "  250     "     26,000 

Over  250  acres 2,650 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  are — horses,  455,900;  cat- 
tle, 2,181,400 ;  sheep,  1,695,400 ;  goats,  121,800 ;  swine,  421,800. 

We  see,  tlierefore,  that  there  is  a  farm  for  every  seventeen 
inhabitants;  a  head  of  cattle  for  every  two, and  one  horse  for 
every  ten  persons. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Norway  in  1865  was  147,000,  of 
which  131,800  were  cultivated  by  their  owners,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  rented  ;  being  one  for  every  twelve  persons.  Of 
domestic  animals  there  were  kept,  in  the  above  year — horses, 
149,167;  cattle,  953,036;  sheep,  1,705,394;  goats,  290,985; 
swine,  96,166. 

In  Laerdal  and  Voss,  and  in  some  parts  of  Norway,  the 
young  people  often  prefer  to  sleep  in  winter  in  the  cow-house, 
in  which,  upon  a  platform  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  accessible  by  a  ladder,  may  be  found  one  or  more  beds. 
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Generally  the  place  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  looks  al- 
most like  a  bedroom.  There  is  usually  a  window  or  two  to 
allow  a  circulation  of  air  during  the  day,  and  prevent  damp- 
ness. I  must  confess  that  sometimes  I  was  fond  of  spending  a 
night  in  such  a  room,  in  which  the  temperature  is  even,  and 
not  unhealthy. 

On  my  visit  to  Uusum  an  important  event  took  place,  when, 
according  to  immemorial  custom,  the  farm  was  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  eldest  son.  The  dinner  being  ready,  all 
the  members  of  the  family  came  in  and  seated  themselves 
around  the  board,  the  father  taking,  as  is  customary,  the  head 
of  the  table.  I  noticed  an  unusual  air  of  soberness  on  the  faces 
of  those  present,  though  the  people  are  generally  sedate  at 
meals.  All  at  once  Eoar,  who  was  not  seated,  came  to  his  fa- 
ther and  said, "  Father,  you  are  getting  old ;  let  me  take  your 
place."  "  Oh  no,  my  son,"  was  the  answer, "  I  am  not  too  old 
to  work;  it  is  not  yet  time;  wait  awhile."  Then,  with  an 
entreating  look,  Roar  said, "  Oh,  father,  all  your  children  and 
myself  are  often  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  tired  when  the  day's 
labor  is  over ;  the  work  of  the  farm  is  too  much  for  you ;  it 
is  time  for  you  to  rest,  and  do  nothing.  Rest  in  your  old  nge. 
Oh,  let  me  take  your  place  at  the  head  of  the  table." 

All  the  faces  were  now  extremely  sober,  and  tears  were  seen 
in  many  eyes.  "  Not  yet,  my  son."  "  Oh  yes,  father."  Then 
said  the  whole  family,  "  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  rest." 

It  was  hard  for  the  sturdy  old  bonde,  who  had  been  chief  so 
long,  to  give  up ;  but  he  rose,  and  Roar  took  his  place,  and  was 
then  the  master.  His  father  henceforth  would  have  nothing 
to  do,  was  to  live  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  to  receive  yearly 
a  stipulated  amount  of  grain  or  flour,  potatoes,  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  meat,  etc. 

Roar,  the  eldest  son,  is  a  good  friend  of  mine ;  intelligent,  a 
subscriber  to  several  newspapers,  kind-hearted,  and  an  excel- 
lent husband.  Sigrid,  his  wife,  is  industrious,  always  busy  at- 
tending to  her  numerous  household  duties;  these  in  summer, 
when  many  travellers  stop,  either  for  the  night  or  for  a  meal, 
are  by  no  means  light. 

Almost  every  large  Norwegian  or  Swedish  farm  has  a  num- 
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-  ^s^n-rL  ::- --    c  rajn£ifL*    JifV~'&.!zz:ftise  of  biood  msai 

T-:..  ::    u-.   .-  :;r  r:  jl  -:i:ts«  :ianr>zijggw  prmatrf  cUv  ia 

..1..U-J--  -.-..L^ .  T-iiS.  ^aeil  r:  a  eiciier  boSed  «r  fiiei 

I'.r:   _"  •nr-r—Ur  ^u-^i  in'^inl  ki2.>f:»  of  bread.    FlaMM 

.'.  ::-u:it  r.v-i:  ui  i2^irzj=!iui«i  ■!•:<:;&  uf  b«Hej  and  olMgi* 
.:v.;:  -■  •-•  tt-j.  :»iirii.«ir-  Tj>  -iiczti  is  p>ll«d  into  bq^or- 
v;  .u"  '.a  •  =t.  u.-..:^  i.  ■:  .L^.iecer  of  two  to  three  feet,  aid  of  a 
.  :-i.-.ir*rt  .:  Lrii";  Z'lZf^z  -IT  illn  [Mbte&osird. uid  ii  ikca  biksd 
•.  -:.-  \  t..^  f.-^  :c  1:1  Ir*>c  pLice.  In  tbe  doi^k  He  oAa 
A-.  -;t.:r:t:  ....-:  y.i\r.:^.  Tiiia  bresd  will  keep  for  a  j»r 
I:  1-  zr.-^.\  :l.:r.ner  than  the  Swedish  bteadyMdfi 
f^r'f^  ['.  ::..i<irr  IT:  the  same  manner  as  the  flaAvud. 
^.l^  ..  ','....  I.. I.:  r/jk^i.  and  is  then  fuIJcd  together, gceenDv 
i',:n-  riiri"-.  T.'i':  S.i'ibr.>i  is  kept  in  the  larder  in  larj^  crliiH 
flii'MJ  li<M|i-.  ofrrrri  for  h:\\(  a  year  and  luri^r;  the  lefBCyVith 
ii.-.  ri»ii ,  i:iii«;rit  f'^rrii,  ifs  n-ied  on  j«jiimeys. 

/##'*•/  (|i  tvii'l'j'-)  is  tli«*  il.iily  dish  of  the  Norwegian  peasint. 
It.  In  III  I'll-  Iniiii  li.irl<v-inf.*;iK  tilthoiii^h  oat-mt^I  and  somctim»s 
.il.:ii  i\r  iih-ul  an-  used.  After  tlie  <:rod  has  been  taken  fru*J^ 
iIh  liin  iiiid  Iris  ccastMl  hoi  11  n^r*  more  meal  is  sometimes  addc:*i 
III  i'\w  It  j.M«"»t«T  (•«>ll^i^trn(•v  :  it  is  then  called  w*i?tV7y/Mw/, an-i 
1 1  1 1  mm!  (Ill  joiirtirv.-*,  t>r  \vl  It'll  tlio  {H?asants  are  at  >vork  at  sonii 
th.itiiK^  hniii  llir  farm.  Tlio  ijrod  is  generally  eaten  with 
..I.  iiiiiiiiil  milk,  \\  hii'li  is  prt'frrri'd  aftiT  it  lias  become  svur. 
I'l.!  ii.T     111-  .1  -iiMi  >t:4plr  of  food:  tlu'v  thrive  well,  and  ar\ 
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of  good  qiiality ;  the  people  well  kuow  how  to  cook  them. 
Fi&li  is  Qsed  exteDsively;  salt  herring  is  eaten  with  potatoes, 
as  also  is  dried  codfish,  soaked  the  night  before  it  is  cooked. 
On  the  coast  fresh  fish  is  largely  coiisuuied. 


Batter  and  cheese  arc  iniicli  used  as  food.  There  arc  three 
peculiar  kinds  of  cheese:  1.  The  mysosi  is  made  from  ttie 
whey  remaining  from  the  common  cheese,  boiled  till  the  water 
is  evaporated ;  then  it  is  shaped  into  square  cjikcs,  weighing 
from  two  to  five  pounds;  the  color  is  dark  brown.  It  must 
stand  at  least  a  day  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  made 
only  at  the  sfeters,  where  wood  is  plentiful,  for  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  fnel.  It  is  eaten  in  thin  slices,  and  with  bread 
and  butter;   women   and  fhildrcn  nre  especially  fond   of  it. 


Si*6 
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The  best  is  from  goat's  milk.  It  can  hardly  be  called 
cheese,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  angar  of  milk.  S.  The  gao 
nuf<'et,  made  from  soar  skimmed  milk,  is  a  fermented  ronn 
cheese,  which  is  kept  for  moDthe  in  the  cellar.  3.  PuUod  i 
ako  a  fermented  cheese,  mixed  with  caraway -seeds,  Dot  fonoe 
into  cakes,  bnt  preserved  in  wooden  tube. 

A  short  digUnce  above  Hnsum  is  another  fine  defile,  Vin^ 
hellen.   The  new  rood  here  also  follows  the  river,  and  is  blaste 
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in  several  places  from  the  rocks.  Beyond  Vindhellen  the  vJ- 
ley  widens  again,  and  one  comes  in  siglit  of  several  farms  ind 
the  old  stave  chiircli  of  Bor^ind,  one  of  the  most  intcrcslin^ 
in  Xonvuy.   This  curious  chnri-li,  and  that  of  Ilittvitla],  l»clvn^ 
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to  the  oldest  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  country ; 
that  of  Borgund  dates  probably  from  the  time  of  St.  Olaf  or 
his  son,  Magnus.  Its  dark  color  and  peculiar  shape  attract  at 
once  the  attention  of  the  stranger.  Its  steeple  is  surmounted 
by  a  cock,  and  the  shingled  roofs  are  ornamented  with  drag- 
ons' heads  and  crosses.  A  low,  open  gallery  on  the  ground 
protects  one  part  of  the  edifice,  and  its  entrances  are  covered 
by  porches.  The  small  interior,  with  its  curious  carvings  and 
arrangements,  is  almost  as  odd  as  the  exterior.  A  space  of 
about  twenty -four  feet  square  forms  the  main  area,  and  is 
surrounded  by  ten  pillars,  behind  which  are  benches  for  the 
congregation.  The  only  stone  object  is  the  ancient  baptis- 
mal font.  The  new  church,  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  people  —  for  the  congregation  has  become  too  large  to 
worship  in  the  old  one — is  so  near  that  it  spoils  the  eflfect  of 
the  latter. 

The  days  passed  pleasantly  in  Lierdal  with  its  kindly  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  were  a  number  of  good  friends  who  were 
always  glad  to  see  me,  and  with  whom  I  sometimes  correspond. 
Before  leaving  Husum,  Roar's  wife  presented  me  with  some 
underclothing,  woven  at  home,  of  white  vadmal, saying,  "Paul, 
the  weather  is  cold  in  Norway  in  winter,  and  I  have  made  these 
for  yon  to  wear ;"  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  photograph  in 
which  herself,  her  husband,  and  the  children  were  represented. 
After  a  cheering  good-bj^e,  and  promises  that  we  would  write 
to  each  other,  I  left  Husum,  and  continued  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Farm  of  Nystuen. — A  House  of  Refuge. — Life  at  Nystuen. — Descent  into  Vil- 
ders. — Valdera  Costume. — Hospitality  in  Vang. — Etiquette  amoog  the  Bonder.— 
Character  of  the  Norwegian  Bonde. — Cleverness  of  the  Bdnder. — Sacred  Ritf* 
of  Hospitality. — How  I  came  to  Vang. — A  Storthingsmand. — The  Church  of 
Vang. — A  Model  Clergyman. — LaboM  of  the  Pawsh  Pastor. — Haugen  Faim.— 
How  Guests  are  treated.  —  Birth  of  a  Child  at  Haugen.  —  Nertrd«t  Faim.— A 
Christening. — Dancing  in  Valders. — Bachelor  Friends. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  the  church  of  Bfnt- 
gund,  after  a  romantic  drive,  I  came  to  the  mountain  farm  and 
postHBtation  of  Nystuen,  situated  on  the  lonely  shores  of  the 
Utrovand,  3162  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  near  the 
highest  point  on  the  route.  Welcome,  indeed,  is  the  place  in 
winter,  when,  cold  and  hungry,  the  traveller  reaches  its  hos- 
pitable roof,  and  gets  a  hearty  meal,  a  glass  of  wine,  an  excel- 
lent cup  of  coflfee,  and  a  very  comfortable  bed.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  crowd  of  tourists  has  disappeared,  and  one  may 
enjoy  from  the  windows  of  his  warm  room  the  frozen  lake  and 
wintry  landscape,  with  its  cloudless  sky  by  day  and  its  twin- 
kling stars  by  night;  or  he  may,  perchance,  watch  a  driving 
snow-storm,  and  congratulate  himself  on  his  pleasant  quar- 
ters; or  listen  to  the  whistling  winds,  which  at  times  make 
the  houses  tremble,  and  which  might  overthrow  them  were 
they  not  built  parallel  to  the  valley  and  the  course  of  the 
tempest. 

The  summers  here  are  very  short ;  grain  cannot  ripen, 
though  grass  is  abundant,  and  there  is  grazing- land  enough 
for  pasturage,  and  a  crop  of  hay  for  winter  use  of  many  cows 
and  horses.  Their  long  and  severe  winters  are  not  lonely,  for, 
as  a  rule,  the  people  in  such  out-of-the-way  places  have  lani:e 
families,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  make  quite  a 
Colony.      Old  Knut  Nystuen  was  the  progenitor  of  a  large 
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nnmbcr  of  d€scendant3.  He  bas  now  given  up  the  station  to 
his  8on«  and  occupies  witli  his  worthy  spouse  a  house  in  which 
there  are  some  rooms  np-stairs  for  guests. 

They  have  their  enjoyments,  and  idleness  is  unknown.  Tho 
females  weave,  spin,  and  knit ;  the  men  fish  and  hunt,  and  at- 
tend to  the  fann-work,  getting  tlie  wood  and  hay  sometimes 
from  long  distances. 

From  Xystnen  the  road  eastward  descends  rapidly  into  Val- 
ders,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  scenery,  enlivened  by  the  river 
and  birch-chid  woods,  and  a  few  farms.  At  a  distance  of  about 
nine  miles  the  head  of  Vangs  Mjosen  is  reached,  1494  feet  above 
the  sea.  Sombre  indeed  is  the  landscape  which  encircles  its 
water. 

There  are  few  parishes  in  Scandinavia  so  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  me  as  that  of  Vang.  The  farms  Opdal,  Tune,  Ner- 
trcist,  Kvale,  Hangen,  Ellingsbo,  Bo,  Soyne,  Kattevold,  Bjigget- 
hnn,  Kvam,  Lene,  Sparstad,  Nordland,  and  others  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Each  farm  in  Scandinavia  has  its  name  ;  some- 
times these  have  been  divided  either  by  inheritance  or  other 
causes,  and  each  owner  builds  a  home  on  his  part,  but  all  bear 
the  same  title.  Where  the  soil  is  good  there  may  be  a  num- 
ber at  short  distances  from  each  other  connected  by  rough, 
narrow  roads,  passable  by  carts. 

Valders  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  inland  districts  of 
Norway.  The  ever-changing  panorama,  which  in  tho  north  is 
weird,  becomes  more  cheerful  as  one  descends  into  Slidro  and 
Anrdal ;  in  the  latter  some  of  the  views  are  exquisite,  espe- 
cially when  the  road  passes  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Tonsiiason 
by  a  gradual  ascent  of  over  seven  miles.  The  northern  part 
of  Valdere  is  poor,  for,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Norway, 
stones  are  plentiful,  good  soil  scarce,  and  families  large;  but 
the  mountain  pastures  are  rich,  and  the  inhabitants  derive  a 
modest  revenue  from  the  produce  of  their  dairies.  Whenever 
I  came  to  Vang,  the  only  thing  that  troubled  me  was  to  decide 
at  which  farm  1  should  stop  first,  for  I  did  not  want  to  give 
cause  for  jealousy ;  therefore,  that  they  might  feel  tliat  I  lovod 
them  all,  I  had  to  make  each  a  visit. 

Many  are  the  pleasant  weeks  I  have  spent  in  this  Arcadiap 
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spot,  where  tbe  people  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
who  should  render  their  friend  Paul  most  happj;  nothiug 
was  ever  too  good  for  him.  No  matter  at  what  time  he  came, 
day  or  nigiit,  he  was  always  welcome ;  the  best  of  their  cheer 
was  put  before  him.  I  could  not  make  a  short  visit  anywhere, 
and  be  allowed  to  depart  without  taking  a  draught  of  milk, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  a  little  dram  of  branvin,  or  eating  something. 
It  was  impossible  to  decline ;  and  many  a  time,  unknown  to 
these  good  people,  did  I  feel  unwell  from  too  mnch  of  their 
delicious  coffee — sometimes  drinking  ten  or  fifteen  cops  a  day 
with  as  many  meals. 

The  stiff  leather  knee  breeches  are  getting  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  costume  consists  of  a  vadmal  suit — a  jacket,  waistcoat 
with  silver  buttons,  and  pantaloons.  The  fashionable  parts  of 
the  toilet  are  the  woollen  scarf  and  the  round  felt  hat,  the  Ut- 
ter being  worn  in  the  house  or  at  the  dance,  under  the  idea 
that  it  is  nobby.  Tiie  women  wear  the  usual  vadmal  dresses, 
or  others  of  lighter  material,  and  a  colored  kerchief  on  their 
heads. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Norwegian  farmer  is  thit 
etiquette  demands  that  a  friend  when  visiting  him  shall  ignore 
tliat  the  preparations  made  on  his  arrival  are  on  his  acconnt 
The  guest  has  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  coffee  is  roasted, 
the  coffee-pot  put  on  the  lire,  and  food  prepared.  When  he 
sees  that  everything  is  nearly  ready,  he  gets  up  and  says, 
''Good-bye;"  upon  which  he  is  entreated  to  remain,  and, after 
ft  little  resistance  on  his  part,  is  led  up-stairs  or  into  the  next 
room.  The  coffee -cnps  are  always  filled  to  overflowing,  for 
otherwise  it  would  appear  stingy. 

Another  custom  that  amused  me  greatly  is  when  milk  or 
brtinvin  is  offered ;  the  guest  at  firet  refuses,  saying, "  Do  not 
waste  it  on  me."  The  host  insists  on  his  drinking;  then  the 
guest  sips,  and  returns  the  bowl  or  glass,  saying,  "It  is  tiio 
much."  Another  remonstrance  takes  place,  and  then,  the  t.iirJ 
time,  he  swallows  the  contents  of  the  glass. 

The  Norwegijin  bonde  is  manly,  self-possessed,  and  brave. 
Beneath  his  rough  exterior  he  has  a  most  kindly  heart;  out- 
wardly cold,  but  easily  moved  to  the  other  extreme,  kind  to 
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his  family,  and  merciful  to  his  beast,  he  must  be  known  to 
be  appreciated.  He  is  truly  and  honestly  pious ;  his  religious 
feelings  are  deep,  and  have  been  cultivated  from  his  earliest 
boyhood.  In  rare  instances  fanaticism  may  blind  his  better 
nature  and  make  of  him  a  bigot. 

In  the  character  of  both  men  and  women  is  a  vein  of  quiet- 
ness and  pensiveness — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  stern  nature 
that  surrounds  them.  Parents  are  kind  and  gentle  to  their 
children,  and  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  when  I  heard  coarse 
language  used  to  them  or  saw  them  beaten.  Members  of  fam- 
ilies are  affectionate  to  each  other,  although  they  are  reserved. 
Quarrels  are  very  rare ;  even  on  the  commonest  farm  I  have 
never  witnessed  scenes  of  violence  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  farmers  are  very  clever  at  all  kinds  of  handicraft. 
When  one  wants  to  build  a  house,  or  make  any  addition  to  his 
farm,  he  goes  to  the  forest  and  cuts  the  trees,  and  is  his  own 
carpenter.  He  may  also  be  a  tanner,  harness-maker,  black- 
smith, shoemaker,  and  miller;  along  the  coast  he  can  build 
boats  and  ships,  and  is  an  expert  fisherman ;  he  is  also  a 
maker  of  musical  instruments  and  furniture,  a  goldsmith  and 
jeweller.  As  a  hunter  in  the  mountains,  he  pursues  the  bear, 
the  wild  reindeer,  or  the  ptarmigan. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  rites  of  hospitality 
are  held  more  sacred  than  among  the  Scandinavians.  The 
traveller  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  everywhere  this 
beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people.  Even  the  poor 
are  never  allowed  to  depart  from  a  house  without  being  of- 
fered something  to  eat,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  hurt 
their  feeling  of  pride.  The  stranger  all  over  the  country  is 
reminded  of  these  words  of  the  elder  Edda : 

The  one  who  comes  as  a  guest 
Needs  water,  a  towel,  and  hospitality ; 
A  friendly  disposition  let  him  experience ; 
Talk  and  answer  let  him  get 

The  way  I  came  to  Vang  for  the  first  time  happened  in 

this  manner.    I  was  travelling  on  one  of  the  steamers  plying 

between  Bergen  and  the  Sogne  fjord.    As  usual,  I  had  made 

myself  one  of  the  people,  chatting:  with  the  bonder.    While 
VOL.  I.  ^  ^    '  ^  2d 
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at  dinner  with  several  of  them  I  noticed  a  man  watching  ns^ 
with  now  and  then  a  contented  smile  passing  over  his  face. 
As  I  learned  afterwards  from  him,  he  was  delighted  to  see  a 
stranger  so  free,  and  apparently  so  happy  in  the  society  of 
people  who  were,  like  himself,  bonder.  At  the  dessert  he 
came  and  inquired  if  I  was  not  Paul  Da  Ghailln ;  and,  on  an 
affirmative  answer,  said  his  name  was  Nils  Tune,  from  Yang, 
in  Valders ;  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Storthing,  and  added 
that  I  would  be  welcome  at  his  farm.  He  understood  that 
I  came  to  study  the  home  life  of  the  Scandinavians :  he  said 
that  he  would  introduce  me  to  his  neighbors,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  I  would  like  the  people  of  Yalders.  I  accept- 
ed his  invitation,  and,  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  found  that  he 
had  spoken  well  of  me.  Wherever  I  went,  I  received  from 
the  first  a  kind  reception. 

Nils  Tune  had  been  elected  to  the  Storthing  by  the  people 
of  Yalders.  In  Norway  the  rural  constituencies  are  the  lib- 
erals, and  those  of  the  cities  the  conservatives.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  bitter  feeling  exists  between  the  two.  This  I 
gathered  in  conversation  with  the  bonder,  many  of  whom  be- 
lieve that  they  are  despised  by  the  Herrer.  I  always  tried, 
when  they  said  so  to  me,  to  make  them  think  they  were  mis- 
taken, but  it  was  of  no  avail.  One  day  Nils,  when  speaking 
on  the  subject,  said,  with  eyes  flaming  with  anger,  "Yes, 
Paul,  many  people  in  the  cities  believe  that  we  are  no  bet- 
ter than  cattle."  Upon  which  I  remonstrated,  and  mentioned 
gentlemen  in  Christiania  who  he  knew  did  not  despise  the 
bonder. 

Between  the  high-road  and  Yaiigs-mjosen  is  the  old  wooden 
church,  and  near  it  the  parsonage,  the  latter  with  large,  com- 
fortable buildings.  A  whole-souled  man  was  Prest  Konow.  So 
generous  was  he  to  the  poor  of  his  parish  that  the  farm  be- 
longing to  the  living  of  the  church  could  not  support  him 
and  his  family.  Happily  he  had  a  rich  father  in  Bergen,  who 
now  and  then  sent  him  money,  and  which  was  no  sooner  re- 
ceived than  a  great  part  of  it  was  spent  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor.  He  gave  in  a  quiet  way — following,  in  this 
respect,  the  principle  of  the  religion  he  professed ;  but  now 
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and  then  an  over-grateful  man  with  a  large  family,  or  a  poor 
widow,  could  not  refrain  from  telling  me  what  the  good  pastor 
had  done  for  them,  repenting  afterwards  for  their  weakness, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  scolded  for  having  told  of  the 
kind  deed  which  had  been  done  in  secret.  It  is  no  sinecure 
to  be  a  clergyman  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Norway,  either 
inland  or  by  the  sea.  Some  of  the  parishes  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  occupy  an  almost  uninhabited  country ;  the  hamlets 
being  far  apart,  of  course  they  cannot  support  a  pastor  for 
each  church.  Chapels,  therefore,  are  often  built  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  parish  church,  and  can  only  be  reached  by 
bridle-paths  or  narrow  mountain-roads.  A  schedule  of  time 
for  the  year  designates  the  date  of  service  in  each  place; 
and  in  sunshine,  rain  or  snow,  the  clergyman,  on  horseback  or 
in  his  cariole,  must  reach  the  church — wet,  overcome  by  the 
heat,  or  possibly  half  frozen.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  one 
pastor  to  have  under  his  charge  three  or  four  churches,  and 
services  are  held  in  them  only  once  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  sometimes  not  more  than  four  times  a  year.  When  the 
churches  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fjord  he  has  to  go  in  a 
boat,  often  in  very  stormy  weather.  The  Norwegian  clergy- 
men are  thoroughly  educated ;  many  of  them  speak  one  or  two 
foreign  languages,  one  of  which  is  usually  English.  They  are 
hospitable  and  kind-hearted ;  and  in  many  poor  districts  they 
are  the  only  examples  of  a  higher  civilization,  the  parsonage 
being  the  place  where  cleanliness  can  be  learned.  There  is  no 
class  in  which  black  sheep  cannot  be  found ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  Scandinavian  clergy  are  loved  and  respected. 

The  worthy  pastor  of  Vang  was  a  staunch  conservative,  and 
did  not  agree  well  with  the  radical  Storthingsman,  Nils  Tune, 
who  was  most  advanced  in  his  politics,  and  advocated  progress 
and  the  abolition  of  laws  which  he  thought  were  obsolete,  or 
onght  to  be  repealed,  some  of  these  affecting  the  privileges 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

My  visits  to  the  parsonage  were  most  enjoyable,  but  the 

generoas  man  many  times  would  have  had  me  stay  longer; 

lie  conld  not  understand  how  I  could  rough  it  among  the 

farmers,  and  partake  of  their  fare.     Among  my  many  friends 

2  D  2 
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were  the  people  of  Haugen  and  Nertroet.  The  dwelling-house 
at  Haugen  had  an  upper  story,  reached  from  the  porch  by  a 
steep  ladder-like  staircase,  consisting  of  a  large  and  two  small 
rooms.  This  part  of  the  building  was,  as  is  always  the  case. 
Scrupulously  clean,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  guests.  The 
lower  story  was  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  one  of  the  small  rooms  was  a  kitchen,  with  an  open 
fireplace  in  one  corner.  The  large  rooms  down  and  up  stairs 
were  heated  by  stoves,  which  are  used  extensively  in  Vang,  for 
birch-trees  are  scarce.  Thomas  Thomasson  and  his  wife,  Onri, 
could  never  do  enough  for  me ;  and  his  dear  old  father,  whose 
kind  heart  and  honesty  could  be  read  in  his  face,  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  too  good  for  me  in  Vaug.  Three  children, 
a  maid  and  a  man  servant,  completed  the  household.  Adjoin- 
ing the  house  was  vl,  little  garden,  with  currant-bushes  and  a 
few  patches  of  turnips. 

It  is  the  custom  that  the  guest  shall  eat  alone.  In  the  room 
used  on  such  occasions  the  table  is  set  with  a  fine  white  cloth, 
and  silver  forks  and  spoons ;  after  the  meal  is  served,  the  wife, 
who  waits  upon  him,  leaves  him  alone,  coming  once  or  twice 
during  the  repast  to  urge  him  to  eat  more.  For  one  intend- 
ing to  spend  a  few  years  in  Scandinavia,  the  prospect  of  this 
solitary  way  of  eating  was  not  very  cheerful ;  so,  on  coming  to 
a  farm,  after  allowing  a  day  or  two  for  such  ceremonious  pro- 
ceedings, I  invariably  insisted  on  breaking  this  rule,  and  eat- 
ing on  the  plain  board  with  the  family  and  farm  hands,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  matron  of  the  house.  When  this  point 
had  been  gained,  there  were  others  almost  as  difficult  to  ob- 
tain— that  of  making  them  give  up  the  silver  spoon  put  before 
me  for  a  wooden  one,  as  used  by  the  family.  Farmers  take 
great  pride  in  such  rude  spoons,  each  member  of  the  family 
having  his  own,  with  his  or  her  initials  cut  on  the  handle.  The 
next  was  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  piece  of  flat  bread 
instead  of  a  plate,  if  these  were  not  used ;  to  put  my  spoon 
into  the  large  dish  of  grot  like  the  others,  and  to  help  myself 
to  the  sour  milk  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  latter  was 
too  sour,  the  wife  always  insisted  that  I  should  have  sweet 
milk,  and  this  I  did  not  refuse. 
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One  niglit  at  Ilaugen,  while  in  profound  slnmber^  I  found 
myself  suddenly  awakened  by  a  rather  rough  shaking,  and, 
opening  ray  eyes,  I  saw  friend  Thomas  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle,  with  two  small  glasses,  in  the  other. 
"  Paul,"  said  he, "  you  may  have  heard  my  wife  cry  out  a  little 
while  ago;  she  has  just  given  birth  to  a  fine  infant."  With- 
out saying  another  word,  he  put  the  candle  on  the  table,  and, 
filling  two  small  glasses,  added,  '^  Let  us  celebrate  the  event, 
and  you  must  empty  the  glass ;"  to  refuse  would  have  been  the 
height  of  impropriety,  and  have  shown  a  great  lack  of  friend- 
ship ;  so  I  wished  long  life  to  the  new-born,  and  speedy  recov- 
ery to  the  wife. 

It  is  the  custom  on  the  birth  of  a  child  for  the  wife  of 
every  neighbor  to  cook  a  dish  of  Jlodegrdd  (this  is  porridge, 
cooked  with  cream  instead  of  milk,  or  a  rice  pudding),  and 
bring  it  to  the  convalescent ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
among  the  matrons,  who  try  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  dish. 

Nertrost  was  one  of  the  best  fanns  in  Vang.  There  were 
two  houses,  one  of  which  was  for  guests,  and  for  keeping  the 
clothes  of  the  family.  John  Nertrdst  was  a  good-looking  fel- 
low, a  fine  specimen  of  a  Yalders  man,  kind,  upright,  and 
active.  His  wife,  Sigrid,  daughter  of  a  bonde  living  a  few 
miles  down  the  valley,  was  a  pattern  house-keeper,  and,  like 
her  husband,  loved  me.  They  could  never  do  enough  for  me ; 
the  sheepskins  on  my  bed  were  clean  and  white,  and  soft  as 
down ;  they  are  excellent  protectors  against  rheumatism,  of 
which  I  never  had  the  slightest  symptoms.  No  matter  how 
short  were  my  walks,  I  must  be  hungry  on  my  return.  Early 
in  the  morning  a  cup  of  coflEee  was  brought  to  me  while  in 
bed.  Any  time  I  required  a  hoi-se  it  was  ready ;  if  I  wanted 
to  go  anywhere,  good  John  was  always  willing  to  take  me. 

One  day  there  was  a  christening  at  Nertrdst,  as  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  the  family.  This  was  followed  by  a  feast ; 
and  I  had  been  especially  requested  several  days  before  not  to 
go  visiting  far  away,  for  I  must  be  on  hand.  The  pastor  and 
his  wife  on  such  occasions  are  always  invited,  also  members  of 
the  respective  families  and  friends.    A  pleasant  time  we  had 
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of  it ;  the  best  crockery,  and  the  silver  forks  and  spoons  were 
brought  out ;  meat,  cakes,  and  puddings  were  abundant. 

The  people  of  Valders  are  great  dancers,  and  expert  in  the 
JlaUtng,  the  great  feat  of  which  consists  in  now  and  then 
touching  with  one  foot  the  ceiling,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  niue 
feet  from  the  floor.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  national 
dances  is  the  spring  dance,  a  part  of  which  is  for  the  girl  to 
hold  the  end  of  the  uplifted  lingers  of  her  partner  and  then 
pirouette  around  with  such  rapidity  that  her  dress  becomes 
inflated  like  a  balloon,  rising  sometimes  to  the  knees,  when,  by 
a  dexterous  motion  of  her  hand,  she  brings  her  skirt  down. 
When  one  goes  to  a  party  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  per- 
spire freely  even  without  dancing.  The  lower  room  is  used  as 
the  dancing-hall,  which  is  always  crowded  to  suffocation,  for 
there  is  a  general  invitation.  All  the  young  folks,  and  even 
old,  enjoy  the  fun.  A  lamp  raised  above  danger  of  contact 
dimly  lights  the  place ;  chairs,  table,  and  benches  have  been 
taken  away ;  the  fiddler  stands  in  a  corner.  After  awhile,  in 
order  to  urge  him  to  play  with  more  zest,  the  company  put  in 
his  hat  a  few  coppers,  and  then  another  dance  takes  place.  The 
crowd  is  generally  so  great  that  there  is  hardly  space  to  move, 
and  the  atmosphere  becomes  so  intolerable  that  the  room  has 
to  be  partially  cleared.  The  boys  sometimes  hide  a  bottle  of 
briinvin,  and  invite  their  friends  to  have  a  drink  on  the  sly. 
The  festivities  ordinarily  last  till  the  early  hours  of  morning. 

Among  my  best  bachelor  friends  were  Ole,  Lars,  and  John. 
When  in  Vang,  the  good  fellows  would  have  felt  unhappy  if 
they  had  passed  a  day  witliout  meeting  me.  They  were  de- 
termined that  Paul  should  not  spend  a  lonely  day  in  their 
hamlet,  and  were  always  making  plans  for  my  entertain- 
ment—  at  one  time  a  dinner,  or  a  girls'  or  boys'  supper  was 
given  at  their  own  farm  for  me,  or  they  caused  their  relatives 
to  invite  me  to  their  houses.  Sometimes  we  would  row  over 
to  tlie  other  side  of  the  lake,  spend  a  day  or  two,  and  have  a 
good  time  among  their  friends,  who  always  prepared  a  feast 
for  me.  The  three  even  went  so  far  as  to  bother  the  clergy- 
man a  whole  winter,  simply  because  tliey  wished  to  spe^ik  to  me 
in  English  on  my  return  the  following  year. 
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Sorrow  found  its  way  into  the  hamlet  of  Vang,  and  a  day 
of  moaming  came  to  its  people,  for  death  had  laid  his  cold 
hand  npon  an  old  and  much-respected  widow  of  the  place. 

Fanerals  as  well  as  weddings  are  generally  appointed  for 
Sunday.  It  is  the  custom  to  keep  the  body  for  a  number  of 
days  before  interment.  As  the  time  for  the  performance  of 
the  last  sacred  rites  approached,  preparations  were  made  at 
the  farm  of  the  deceased  by  her  eldest  son  for  entertaining 
the  mourners  and  invited  guests  during  the  begravelse,  which 
was  to  last  three  days,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  sta- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  family. 

The  day  before  the  burial,  relatives  and  those  who  lived  far 
away  arrived ;  the  utmost  decorum  prevailed,  and  food  was 
eaten  in  silence.  Those  who  are  invited  usually  bring  or  send 
contributions  of  provisions ;  and,  as  the  crockery  and  utensils 
of  the  household  are  not  sufficient  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
neighbors  lend  theirs.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  the 
house  was  crowded  with  people ;  every  one  had  a  solemn  face, 
and  their  conversation  was  in  a  low  whisper.  When  the  hour 
of  departure  arrived,  all  took  a  last  look  at  the  deceased ;  then 
the  coffin  (of  plain  boards)  was  nailed,  and  put  on  a  sledge, 
though  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground ;  over  it  was  spread 
a  fine  home-woven  woollen  covering.  Numerous  vehicles  fol- 
lowed in  procession,  as  the  farmers  always  ride  on  such  an 
occasion  as  a  mark  of  respect.  On  reaching  the  church-yard, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  clergyman  was  in 
waiting ;  he  read  the  burial-service,  and  threw  three  shovel- 
fuls of  earth  over  the  coffin,  which  was  then  lowered  into  the 
grave,  each  one  present  throwing  some  earth  upon  it ;  the  pit 
was  then  filled  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence. 

All  then  returned  to  the  house,  which  in  the  mean  time  had 
undergone  a  complete  transformation ;  long  tables,  with  white 
table-cloths,  were  set,  loaded  with  eatables.  First,  the  male 
portion  of  the  guests  were  invited  to  take  a  little  branvin ;  a 
blessing  was  asked  as  the  guests  stood  before  their  respective 
seats,  after  which  the  repast  began.  Long  before  dark  many 
of  the  company  were  hilarious,  for  they  bad  drank  much. 
Everything  was  as  plentiful  as  at  a  joyful  feast,  and  many  bad 
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no  sleep.  The  next  day  was  passed  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  a  stranger  might  have  thought  that  it  was  a  wedding  fes- 
tival instead  of  a  begravelse. 

One  good  farmer  suggested  that  in  America  we  mnst  have 
a  grand  time  on  such  occasions,  as  the  people  are  so  ricL 
When  I  told  him  that  we  ate  or  drank  nothing,  bnt  went 
directly  home  after  the  burial,  he  said,  '^  Do  I  understand  tint 
they  are  so  stingy  in  your  country  ?"  The  idea  of  people  go- 
ing to  a  funeral,  and  having  nothing  there  to  eat  or  drink, 
struck  him  as  savoring  of  meanness,  and  he  turned  his  back 
on  me  in  disgust. 

Vivid,  indeed,  is  the  remembrance  of  my  last  visit  to 
Vang,  and  especially  of  the  two  days  preceding  my  departure. 
I  had  to  see  all  my  friends,  even  across  the  lake,  and  to  ett 
wherever  I  made  a  call.  On  the  last  evening  I  was  perfectly 
exhausted,  for  I  had  partaken  of  thirty  meals  in  two  days,  and 
drank  thirty-four  large  cups  of  coffee,  and  I  had  to  sk&l  many 
times  besides.  There  was  no  escape ;  I  had  eaten  with  their 
neighbors,  why  should  I  not  do  the  same  with  them  ?  Was  I 
not  to  go  on  my  journey  across  the  Atlantic?  Would  it  not 
be  a  long  time  before  they  would  see  me  again  ? 

As  I  took  leave,  the  mother  or  daughters  would  hand  me 
a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  gloves,  mittens,  or  cuffs,  and  say, 
"  Paul,  we  have  made  these  for  you — keep  them  to  remember 
us  by ;"  often  my  initials  or  their  own  were  embroidered  upon 
them.  Others  would  give  me  a  silver  ring,  brooch,  or  other 
little  token  of  friendship.  Some  old  matrons  were  more  prac- 
tical, saying, "  Paul,  take  this  cheese  and  sausage."  Expostu- 
lation was  vain ;  the  answer  was,  "America  is  far  away,  and 
you  may  be  hungry  on  the  road." 

I  was  touched  deeply  by  the  feelings  of  sorrow  caused  by 
my  departure.  I  could  see  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  sad  faces 
spoke  more  than  words.  "  Paul,"  many  would  say,  "  do  not 
forget  us ;  write  to  us  from  America.  You  shall  always  be 
most  welcome ;"  whispering  the  parting  words,  "  God  be  with 
you  over  the  wide  ocean,"  as  they  pressed  my  hands.  When 
I  left  the  hamlet  John  was  not  at  home,  but  Ole  and  Lars 
accompanied  me  for  some  distance  with  almost  silent  sadness. 
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It  is  now  many  months  since  I  have  heard  from  Vang. 
One  thing  or  another  has  prevented  my  writing;  but  the 
dear  friends  I  have  there  are  often  remembered;  their  kindly 
faces  are  still  before  me,  and  their  cheers  of  welcome  ring  yet 
in  my  ears.  The  memory  of  the  happy  days  spent  in  their 
midst  will  always  be  cherished.  Manly  lads  and  fair  maidens 
have  wedded,  bashful  young  girls  have  become  comely  dam- 
sels; the  wheel  of  time  has  brought  many  changes,  both 
happy  and  sorrowful.  The  good  lansman  Wangensten,  of 
Kvam,  is  dead ;  most  touching  was  the  last  letter  to  me  which 
he  dictated  to  his  son,  when  he  had  hardly  strength  to  sign 
his  name.  Uncomplainingly  he  spoke  of  his  sufferings  and 
approaching  end,  and  added,  ^^  Though  I  shall  be  missing 
when  yoa  return  to  Vang,  do  not  fail  to  come  to  Kvam ; 
you  will  be  welcomed  by  my  family."  Nils  Tune  has  also 
gone,  and  over  his  grave  the  rancor  of  political  strife  has  been 
forgotten  and  forgiven :  he  was  honest  and  incorruptible. 

Dearly  do  I  love  to  read  the  letters  from  my  friends  of 
Vang.  Husbands,  wives,  daughters,  and  sons  write  to  me  af- 
fectionately, and  none  are  more  appreciated  than  the  letters 
of  the  children.  Sigrid  Nertrost,  the  wife  of  John,  writes, 
"  Little  Berit  (their  daughter)  cries  because  she  cannot  write 
to  Paul."  Little  Anna  Haugen,  in  a  letter  of  her  father, 
sends  a  tiny  heart  and  a  ring  made  of  glass  pearls.  01c, 
who  has  since  been  married,  writes,  "  During  Christmas  we 
have  had  many  gatherings,  drank  toasts  to  our  friend  Paul, 
and  John  has  composed  two  verses  which  we  sang."  These 
I  give: 

Now  at  Christmas  there  is  joy 
In  the  North,  as  in  the  South, 
At  the  Christmas-tree  and  board. 
Here  the  toast  to  Paul  is  drained 
To  the  bottom,  in  northern  custom. 

A  toast  for  Paul  Du  Chaillu : 

Give  him  a  loving  maiden, 

That  his  life  may  flourish  finely ; 

A  happy  New-year  as  we  close, 

Certainly  we  wish  for  that — 

Lars,  Ole,  John,  and  all,  young  and  old. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Southern  Norway. — A  Long  Highway.— The  Farming  PopulatioiL^FIiie  fluvs.— 
Comfortable  Houses.— Cities  of  Norway.— How  the  Public  Petoe  is  kept-^iou 
Excursionists. — A  Judge^s  Home. — Taking  an  Oath. — SietersdaL — A  TidI  Tto- 
pie.— Costume  in  Ssetersdal.— Old  Stabburs  in  Osse.— Character  of  theFBOpbtf 

Sastersdal. — Valle. — Paul  Paulsen. 

Norway  at  its  southern  end  forms  a  bold  moiintaiiioiiB 
promontory,  about  200  miles  wide  at  its  widest  part,  and  125 
miles  in  length,  terminating  at  Lindesnses,  in  lat.  57®  69'.  This 
vast  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  and 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Skager  Back,  whose  inner  ex- 
tremity, so  to  speak,  is  the  Christiania  fjord,  wliich  runs  from 
north  to  south.  The  fjords  have  not  the  grandeur  of  thoee 
farther  north.  The  only  level  lands  on  the  coast  of  Norwaj, 
Listerland,  Dalarne,  and  Jtederen,  are  found  here.  At  Lister- 
land  three  lofty  light- houses  are  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  have  been  built  in  such  a  position  that  to  sight 
them  separately  is  a  sign  of  danger.  A  high-road  skirts  tlie 
coast  from  Christiania  to  Cape  Tungnses,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Stavanger,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  where  the  Bukne  fjord 
prevents  farther  progress.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  high- 
way which  runs  along  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
from  Ilaparanda  to  Christiania,  a  distance  of  about  2000 
miles.  There  are  numerous  rivers,  upon  whose  waters  an 
immense  number  of  logs  are  floated,  for  large  forests  are 
very  common. 

The  valleys  contain  some  of  the  best  agricultural  districts 
of  Norway,  whose  farming  population  is  very  unlike  what  we 
have  described  in  the  mountains.  On  the  many  comfortable 
farms  nearly  all  the  houses  are  painted  white,  with  old-fash- 
ioned Dutch  red -tiled  roofs.     Pianos,  books,  and  i)criodicals 
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Bhow  tlie  cnltare  of  the  people,  whoee  dwelliugs  are  BDrrouod- 
ed  hj  orchards  and  gardeoB ;  charmiDg  views  of  sea  and  coon- 


try  are  seen  all  tbo  way  from  Christiania  to  Drainmen,  and,  in 
fact,  along  tho  wtiole  coast  the  drives  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  picture  representing  Hof  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  houses 
of  a  substantial  farm. 

On  a  Sunday  the  farmers  go  to  church  with  their  families 
in  different  fancy  carriages  and  carioles.  The  men  usually 
wear  high  silk  hats,  or  felts  with  broad  brims,  gray  or  black 
in  color;  in  Bummer  they  wear  linen  dusters.  The  women,  in 
their  hats,  bonnets,  shawls,  and  jackets,  are  dressed  like  farm- 
ers' wives  in  England  or  the  United  States.  After  church  the 
people  hold  their  weekly  gossip  meetings. 

Norway  is  a  peculiar  country,  in  that  its  cities  and  large 
towns,  with  few  exceptions,  are  situated  on  the  coast.  These 
are  chiefly  interested  in  the  fisheries  and  tho  timber  trade. 
Those  devoted  to  the  lumber  business  are  built  on  or  near 
the  months  of  rivers  and  streams  which  rise  among  and  flow 
through  tlie  part  of  the  country  where  vast  forests  are  found ; 
while  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  have  been  located  in  tho 
most  advantageous  geographical  position.  Some  of  the  towns 
are  rising  in  importance ;  others  arc  standing  still,  or  in  their 
decadence,  as  the  herrings  leave  this  or  that  part  of  tho  coast. 
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Most  of  these  are  built  to  suit  the  irn^nlarities  of  the  rod:* 
bonnd  shore  or  stony  hills  which  enclose  them  on  all  sidcfiy 
and  the  hoases  ai-e  perched  on  every  jotting  rock,  prodncinga 
singular  effect.  The  cleanness  of  the  streets  is  remarkable; 
the  houses  are  of  wood  and  well  painted.  One  misses  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  Swedish  towns.  There  are  no  mann- 
factuiing  centres,  neither  great  iron  industries  in  Norway. 
Some  of  these  towns,  though  small,  are  very  rich ;  some  of 
their  merchants  are  millionnaircs ;  they  own  large  numbers  of 
vessels,  which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the  world :  the  cany- 
ing-trade  of  Norway  is  very  extensive.  The  little  town  which 
impressed  me  the  most  for  its  activity  was  ArendaL  A  few 
years  before  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire;  wooden  houses 
had  been  replaced  by  stuccoed  brick,  and  the  stores  had  win- 
dows of  large  plate-glass  imported  from  France. 

The  public  peace  is  kept  by  a  very  few  policemen,  for  thej 
are  a  law-abiding  people,  and  ruffianism  and  rowdyism  are  un- 
known. The  configuration  of  the  country  precludes  the  mak- 
ing of  railways,  except  at  such  an  immense  cost  that  it  would 
not  be  remunerative ;  but  steam  communication  by  water  if 
ample. 

Often  during  the  summer  months  I  have  met  on  the  steam- 
ers a  crowd  of  persons  called  Lasare  (pietists),  who  were  looked 
upon  by  the  quiet  people  as  a  kind  of  fanatical  and  emotional 
religionists.  As  they  come  on  board  they  sing  their  hymn«, 
which  they  keep  up  during  the  passage,  on  their  way  to  or 
from  some  camp-meeting. 

Knowing  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  it  was  my  custom, 
when  I  saw  a  house  which  attracted  my  attention,  to  stop  my 
horse  before  it  and  go  in.  1  had,  after  a  couple  of  hours, left 
Ilolmestrand,  a  picturesque  village  at  the  base  of  wooded  cliffs, ' 
near  the  water,  and  had  passed  the  hamlet  of  Sande,  when  1 
came  to  a  fine  house,  and,  alighting,  entered  the  grounds.  To 
my  surprise,  I  was  accosted  by  two  young  ladies  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion.  I  saw  at  once  they  were  not  farmers'  daugh- 
ters, and  excused  myself  for  the  unceremonious  manner  of  my 
approach,  and  was  in  the  act  of  retreating,  when  they  begged 
me  to  stay. 
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The  house  into  which  I  had  intruded  was  the  residence  of  a 
judge,  who  was  summoned  by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  when 
he  gave  me  a  greeting  in  English.  He  was  somewhat  elderly, 
thin  and  wiry,  with  a  sunburnt  face.  He  had  just  left  the 
plough ;  for,  although  a  man  of  learning  in  his  profession,  he 
was  not  above  the  doing  of  hard  work  on  his  farm. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  we  spoke  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  solemn  oath 
administered  to  witnesses  in  Norway,  and  the  impressive  and 
elaborate  exhortation  which  accompanies  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  8th  article,  13th  chapter,  and  5th  book  of  the  laws,  show- 
ing the  reb'gious  character  of  the  people,  and  how  sacredly 
they  regard  the  truth. 

Every  person  who  takes  an  oath  lifts  up  three  fingers; 
that  is,  the  thumb,  the  forefinger,  and  the  middle  finger.  By 
the  thumb  is  signified,  "  God  the  Father ;"  by  the  forefinger, 
"  God  the  Son ;"  by  the  middle  finger, "  God  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  other  two  fingers  are  bent  down  in  the  hand ;  the  larger 
of  these  signifies  the  soul  which  lies  hidden  in  man,  and  the 
smaller  the  body  of  man,  because  it  is  little — just  as  the  body 
is  of  small  account  compared  with  the  soul.  The  whole  hand 
typifies  the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  and  Creator,  who 
made  man  and  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth. 

The  exhortation  or  address  on  this  occasion  is  calculated  to 
make  a  solemn  impression.  It  begins:  "Whatever  pereon  is 
now  so  ungodly,  corrupt,  and  hostile  to  himself  as  to  swear  a 
false  oath,  or  not  to  keep  the  oath  sworn,  sins  in  such  manner 
as  if  he  were  to  say,  ^  If  I  swear  falsely,  then  may  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  punish  me — 
so  that  God  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  created  me  and  all 
mankind  in  his  image  and  his  fatherly  goodness,  grace,  and 
mercy,  may  not  profit  me ;  but  that  I,  as  a  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate transgressor  and  sinner,  may  be  punished  eternally  in 
hell.' "  It  proceeds  at  considerable  length,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  repetition,  in  the  same  awfully  serions  strain,  and  then 
concludes  as  follows:  "Whatsoever  person  swears  falsely, it  is 
as  if  he  were  to  say,  *  If  I  swear  falsely,  then  may  all  that  I 
have  and  own  in  this  world  be  cursed :  cursed  be  my  land. 
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iield,  and  meadow,  so  that  I  may  never  enjoy  any  fruit  or 
yield  from  them ;  cursed  be  my  cattle,  my  beasts,  my  sheep,  so 
that  after  this  day  they  may  never  thrive  or  benefit  me ;  yeg> 
cursed  may  I  be,  and  everything  that  I  undertake.'     O  man! 
reflect  on  this  very  carefully,  and  mark  what  a  dreadfully  hard 
and  severe  sentence  he  who  swears  falsely  pronounces  npoD 
himself.    A  pious  Christian  heart  might  well  be  alarmed  and 
tremble  when  a  false  oath  involves  such  consequences ;  when 
a  perjured  person  takes  himself  away  from  Gk>d,  excludes  him 
self  from  all  his  benefactions,  temporal  and  eternal,  separates 
himself  from  the  whole  Christian  community,  and  will  be  lost 
and  damned,  body  and  soul.    Therefore,  every  Christian  shoDid 
keep  himself  from  false  oaths  and  swearing  lightly,  forasmnch 
as  his  soul's  welfare  and  salvation  are  dear  to  him.    May  God 
Almighty  grant  this  to  us  all,  through  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen." 

Running  through  the  promontory  are  several  long  and  in- 
teresting valleys,  among  them  Ssetersdal,  where  dwell  a  re- 
markable people.  From  the  city  of  Christiansand,  which  bas 
a  population  of  about  12,000,  a  good  driving-road  goes  a 
little  beyond  the  church  of  Valle,  about  98  miles  froni  the 
city ;  after  which  a  bridle-path  leads  23  miles  farther,  to  the 
l>ykle  church,  whence  another  extends  to  the  high-road  of 
Thelemarken,  or  to  Stavanger. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  valleys  of  the  most  southern  part  of 
Norway  is  that  thoy  run  from  north  to  south.  In  summer 
the  route  to  Sa^tersdal  can  be  undertaken  partly  by  water,  by 
small  steamers  on  the  Kile  and  Bygland  lakes,  at  the  lower  end 
of  which  may  be  found  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night. 
The  tourist  exploring  this  valley  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
rough  it.  Food  and  accommodations  are  of  the  plainest  kind, 
and  hosts  of  fleas  of  the  most  voracious  species  prevent  the 
thin-skinned  from  sleeping.  The  Saetersdal  people  have  the 
reputation  of  being  uncommonly  dirty,  but  I  did  not  find 
them  worse  than  those  of  other  mountainous  districts.  They 
are  all  alike  in  the  absence  of  cleanliness,  though  there  are 
exceptions.  Often  they  sleep  on  sheepskins,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  dothinsf  on  them. 
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The  people  of  SsBtersdal  are  the  tallest  and  most  powerful 
in  Norway,  and,  I  think,  of  the  whole  peninsula.  I  find  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  annaal  publications  of  the  Turistfore- 
ning,  that  the  average  height  of  the  men,  as  taken  bj  a  gen- 
tleman at  OsBtad  as  they  came  from  church,  was  live  feet  ten 


inches  Their  costnme  is  very  peculiar  The  men  wear  pan- 
talooDB  wlich  extend  to  the  armpit  and  a  short  vest  adorned 
with  silver  ornaments  The  women  Iiave  the  shortest  dresses 
in  Norway,  their  dark  bine  black  woollen  skirts,  adorned  at 
the  bottoms  with  bright  borders,  reaching  jast  below  the 
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knees,  generally  showing  their  garters,  which  are  made  of 
bright  woollen  bauds.  This  costume  displays  to  great  adru- 
tagQ  their  well-shaped  limbs,  of  which  they  are  very  prond. 


Tlio  beholder  must  not  be  too  prudifili  when  they  bend  foi^ 
ward  in  cooking  or  other  occnpation,  for  he  must  often  see 
higher  than  the  garters.  The  dresscH  of  the  women  are  trirn- 
ined  with  many  silver  ornaments,  ifti^^e  peculiar  brooches  fas- 
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ten  the  tipper  part,  and  sometimes  belts  of  copper,  of  fine 
workmanship,  are  seen  around  the  waist. 

Here,  as  in  Thelemarken,  are  seen  old  houses  with  piazzas, 
while  some  have  still  the  primitive  hole  in  the  roof  for  tlie  es- 
cape of  smoke,  as  described  in  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  XXV.  Here 
is  also  found  the  stabbur  (described  in  the  same  volume), 
a  structure  of  peculiar  shape.  At  Osse  there  are  two,  with 
carved  door-posts  and  crosses  over  them,  which  in  olden  times 
were  thought  to  be  a  protection  against  witches. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saetersdal  in  disposition  and  character 
are  in  many  respects  unlike  the  Norwegians.  They  are  quar- 
relsome when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  use  the  knife 
freely.  I  know  of  no  part  of  Norway  where  the  people  are 
more  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  but  I  must  say 
that  wherever  I  have  been  among  them  I  have  been  most 
kindly  treated,  and  many  are  free  from  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance. 

At  Valle  I  stopped  at  a  farm  belonging  to  my  namesake, 
Paul  Paulsen.  He  could  not  understand  how  I  could  speak 
Norwegian,  and  insisted  that,  if  I  was  not  one  of  his  country- 
men, my  father  was.  On  his  asking  my  name,  I  answered 
**  Paul."  "Was  your  father  also  called  Paul?"  When  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative  the  good  fellow  shouted, "  Then  you 
are  Paul  Paulsen,  and  surely  you  are  a  Norsk  "  (Norwegian). 
From  Saetersdal  I  wended  my  way  across  the  mountains  to 
Thelemarken. 


VOL.  L  2  E 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Thclemarken. — A  Fine  Type  of  People. — Costumes. — Drawbacks  of  Trard.— 1 
Room  in  an  Old  Farm. — Entrances  into  Thelemarken. — ^The  Bandaki  TaDd— 
Silver-Mines  of  Kongsberg. — The  Farm  of  Bolkesjo. — A  Rich  Farmer. — Inter- 
esting House  in  Bolkesjo. — Lake  Tin. — The  Rjukandfoss. — Lake  Silgjord.— My 
First  Acquaintance  with  Silgjord. — Following  Droves  of  Cattle. — ^Enterttiniog 
my  Thelemarken  Friends. 

Thelemarken  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  provinces 
of  Norway ;  it  was  always  with  pleasure  that  I  travelled 
through  its  valleys  and  mingled  with  its  inhabitants.  Theec 
are  tall,  well-built,  graceful,  and  intelligent-looking,  reminding 
me  of  the  Dalecarlians  in  Sweden,  described  in  Vol.  II. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  ThelemarkeD. 
In  Lower  Thelemarken,  as  in  Ssetersdal,  the  men  wear  panta- 
loons reaching  nearly  under  their  arms,  but  dark  in  color  and 
of  a  different  fashion,  and  a  very  short  and  oddly-ahaped 
waistcoat,  over  which  is  a  white  jacket,  still  more  strange  in 
shape ;  the  buttons  are  of  silver,  and  the  whole  is  far  from 
])leasing.  The  women  are  dressed  in  dark,  tliick  vadmtl 
longer  than  in  Sjetersdal,  with  similar  briglit  borders  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  skirts ;  the  waist  is  peculiar,  being  a  low  bodice, 
with  straps  crossing  the  shoulders,  over  which  the  high-necked 
and  long-sleeved  chemise  projects;  to  this  is  usually  added, 
when  out-of-doors,  a  short  loose  jacket.  At  church,  or  on 
other  formal  occasions,  they  wear  gloves  and  cloth  stocking 
both  embroidered  with  gaudy  flowers;  the  head-dress  consists 
of  a  silk  kerchief  arranged  as  a  turban,  its  ends  falling  to  the 
waist  behind. 

A  great  drawback  in  travelling  in  this  province  is  the  poor 
fare  at  the  stations;  the  food  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  and, to 
one  unaccustomed  to  it,  not  very  appetizing.     The  valleys  are 
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very  irregular  in  every  direction,  and  most  of  tlic  means  of 
communication  are  by  simple  paiisb  roads,  wliicli  Iciid  to  out- 
of-tlie-way  places  and  to  old  fiirms. 

Among  the  most  cliaracteristic  styles  of  building  on  tlicso 
old  farms  is  the  stabbur,  where  the  wearing  apparel  and  stores 
of  tlie  family  are  generally  kept.  In  tlie  dwelling-house  one 
sees  quaint  rooms  where  are  found  the  old  bedsteads  reached 
by  a  high  step;  shelves  on  wliieh  is  kept  the  Bible  or  some 
sacred  book;  cupboards  with  old  china,  muga,  etc. ;  here  and 
there  biblical  inscriptions,  and  ancient  seats  made  of  a  single 
log. 


The  trftveller  enters  Tiielemarken  either  by  water  by  the 
Eidanger  fjords  to  Skien,  and  thence  by  canal  to  Nordsjii,  or 
by  land  from  Christiania,  by  Drauiincn  and  Kongsberg.  From 
tlie  north  a  magnificent  high-road  from  Odde  on  the  ITardan- 
gcr  crosses  to  Roldal,  the  greatest  elevation  being  3500  feet 
above  the  sea;  then  over  the  Ilaiikelid  down  towards  Silg- 
jord.  Another  ronte  branches  off  to  the  south  by  tlie  Ban- 
2  k2 
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Leaving  Kongsberg,  a  drive  of  tweuty  miles  brought  ine  to 
a  forest  ou  a  plateau  1700  feet  above  the  sea;  descending  a 
ravine  through  a  dark  wood,  suddenly  burst  into  sight  the 
Bolkesjo  farm,  1240  feet  above  the  sea.  I  know  of  no  farm 
in  Norway  so  picturesquely  situated,  and  none  with  such  pe- 
culiarly superb  landscape.  It  was  nestled  among  fir-clad  hills, 
whose  dark  color  contrasted  with  the  green  meadows  and 
fields  which  they  surrounded.  The  place  was  partly  hemmed 
in  by  barren  mountains,  on  which  were  seen  patches  of  snow. 
Here  in  a  steep  valley,  two  lakes,  apparently  overlapping  each 
other,  are  noticed :  the  Bolke,  of  a  triangular  shape,  1000  feet, 
and  a  little  beyond  the  Tol,  690  above  the  sea-level.  Every- 
where little  streams  trickled  down  the  hill-side,  filling  the  air 
with  the  sweet  music  of  their  waters. 

Ole  GuUiksen  Bolkesjo,  the  owner  of  the  place,  belonged  to 
one  of  those  old  Norwegian  families  who  trace  their  genealo- 
gy for  centuries.  He  was  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  was  a  true  type  of  a  bonde — working  in  the  fields 
like  any  one  of  his  farm  hands. 

The  stue,  or  house,  was  in  unison  with  the  surroundings. 
It  had  an  upper  story;  in  the  lower  every-day  room  was 
carved  in  the  wood  1778  (the  date  of  the  finishing  of  the 
structure),  and  "  Soli  Deo  Gloria."  In  the  upper  room,  two 
beds,  like  the  berths  of  a  ship,  had  been  built  along  the  walls ; 
they  were  painted  blue  inside,  with  the  exterior  ornamented 
with  highly-colored  flowers.  By  the  inscriptions  in  old  Nor- 
wegian one  could  at  once  know  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
builders.  Over  one  was  written,  and  badly  spelled,  "  May 
God  send  seed  to  all  sweet  creatures."  In  another  part  I  read, 
"Houses  and  goods  are  inherited  from  parents,  but  a  sensible 
woman  comes  from  the  Lord."  Somewhere  else, "  Trust  in 
God  :"  the  remainder  I  was  unable  to  translate.  There  were 
other  inscriptions  besides.  In  a  corner  was  a  cabinet,  with  the 
letters  O.  E.  S.  B.,  under  which  was  1707. 

About  seventeen  miles  west  of  Bolkesjo,  the  lower  end  of 
Tin  Lake  is  reached,  upon  the  water  of  which  plies  a  little 
steamer.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  thoroughly  Norwegian, 
with  rugged  mountains  covered  with  forests  to  their  very  tops. 
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Towards  the  northern  portion,  on  the  western  shore,  one  enters 
:i  part  of  the  lake  called  Vcstfjord,  rnnuing  east  and  west; 
tlic  scenery  increases  in  beauty,  the  Iandscai)e  reminding  one 
of  tlie  Ilardanger.  Leading  from  this  fjord  is  a  fine  narrow 
valley,  called  Vestfjorddal,  on  the  left  of  which  Gaustad  rises 
()ouO  feet.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  Kjukandfoss  at  its  end,  one 
of  Norway's  hi^jjhest  and  most  beautiful  water-falls.  The  vil- 
ley  terminates  abruptly,  closed  by  gigantic  walls,  but  the  ipwy 
of  the  turbulent  waters  is  seen  long  before  the  fall  is  reached. 

The  lijukandfoss  (reeking  or  smoking  water-fall),  jdanges 
into  a  chasm  from  a  height  of  TSO  feet  over  a  perpendicniir 
ledge  on  the  table -land.  It  is  formed  by  the  river  Uaan. 
which  rises  in  the  ]\ljos  Yaud.  The  sight  is  appalling  as  tbe 
eye  seeks  the  depth  below  amidst  the  roar  of  the  water:  it  is 
a  fascinating  spot. 

Leaving  the  Itjukandfoss,  I  travelled  towards  Lake  Sil^'- 
jord,  a  charming  part  of  Lower  Theleniarkcn.  At  its  upper 
end  are  t!ie  valleys  of  Morgedal,  Flatdal,  and  Grandingsdil. 
wliii'h  abound  in  tine  mountain  6C^»nery. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  of  Lower  Thelemarken  i^ 
M»uth  of  Lake  Si]ir]<»nK  in  the  vallev  where  its  outlet  finds  its 
way  towards  Nor(l>jr>.  On  both  sides  of  the  stream, on  tlio 
liiils  overlooking  the  iiat  dale  in  which  the  river  flows, tilc^' 
:iri'  numerous  line  farms,  with  large  houses  and  bnildiuirN 
wliirji  givo  a  fair  idea  how  the  well-to-do  farmers  of  Tliek" 
markeii  live.     This  district  is  known  under  the  name  of  K'. 

r  wont  to  Silgjord  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  man- 
ner: I  li:id  bi'como  acijuaiiited  at  the  sorters  in  Upper  Tlielf- 
markrn  with  a  ii umber  of  bonder,  who  grazed  their  catilo 
tliiT(»  ill  sunimur;  when  the  season  was  over  I  came  down  with 
tliem  fri»in  the  mountains,  followini;:  the  horses  und  cattle,  in- 
tenvling  to  go  with  them  to  the  horse  fair  in  Silgjord,  and  i" 
the  cattle  show  a  few  i\i\\:^  after  in  Skien.  The  herds  beliniu'- 
iiig  to  the  farmers  joined,  till  at  last  there  were  several  luii:- 
dred  head  of  cattle  with  manv  horses.  At  dusk  we  w«»ii!'l 
stop  at  special  ])lace.s  built  for  the  purpose,  w he itj  the  aniim  * 
w<'i"e  ])enne»l  for  tln^  night.  In  ilie  cortege  were  also  nuJ-v 
earts  loaded  with  tin*  pn»duee  of  the  <laiiy. 
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At  Silgjord  I  had,  througli  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Chris- 
tiania,  secured  a  number  of  rooms  for  my  friends  and  myself 
at  the  store  of  the  place,  which  was  also  an  inn.  He  had  tried 
his  best  to  get  me  quarters  at  some  farm,  but  all  the  farmers 
excused  themselves,  being  ashamed  to  receive  a  stranger  in 
their  modest  dwellings.  On  the  way  down  I  had  made  some 
friends,  and  invited  them  to  stay  with  me  during  the  fair; 
they  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  put  me  down  as 
a  very  good  stranger.  When  I  made  my  appearance  with  my 
bonder  friends,  in  their  odd  Thelemarken  costume,  the  own- 
er of  the  place  remonstrated;  he  said  he  thought  the  room 
had  been  secured  for  gentlemen  and  their  wives.  I  answered, 
"  Never  mind ;  they  are  honorable,  straightforward  bonder, 
well-known  in  your  district."  T  ordered  dinner  for  twelve. 
He  said  he  could  not  accommodate  me,  that  he  had  no  food, 
no  bread,  etc. 

At  last  I  became  annoyed,  and  told  him  that  it  was  all  non- 
sense ;  that  a  good  honest  farmer,  even  if  he  wore  a  peasant 
costume,  was  as  good  as  anybody.  Most  of  the  men  who  were 
with  me  were  white-headed,  and  belonged  to  the  best  class  of 
bonder.  The  rooms  had  been  secured  for  me,  and  I  insisted  on 
Iiaving  them  and  on  treating  my  friends.  Finally,  I  said  that, 
if  he  refused,  I  would  expose  him  in  the  public  print.  He  then 
relented,  but  with  bad  grace ;  he  never  gave  us  enough  to  eat, 
and  his  charges  were  exorbitant.  This  misundei'standing  soon 
spread,  and  I  became  very  popular  with  the  bonder.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  many  a  good  time  among  my  Thele- 
marken friends. 

L— 32 
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Upper  Thelemarken. — Mjos  Vand. — Superb  Trout — A  Strange  Dr.  Dunk. — CIhuiiii 
of  Pedestrian  Travels. — Popularity  of  the  Remington  Rifle. — ^Totak  Vand. — Cos- 
tume of  Upper  Thelemarken. — Old  Buildings. — Raudland  Church. — Legend  of  the 
Brown  Horse  of  Fumsra. — Raudland  Farm. — Bergc  Farm.— Primitire  Coortshipi 

Upper  Thelemarken  is  rich  in  the  sombre  and  weird  land- 
scape of  its  deep  valleys,  and  its  monntains  are  dotted  with 
numerous  lakes.  The  hunter  roams  over  its  forests  in  search 
of  game  and  wild  reindeer;  the  angler  finds  in  its  streams  and 
lakes  trout  which  send  joy  to  his  heart. 

A  few  miles  from  lljukandfoss  is  Lake  Mjos  Vand.  A 
mountain-path  from  the  plateau  above  the  fall  passes  throngli 
a  grassy  region,  over  which  are  scattered  manj'  sseters.  Mjoe 
Vand  is  2830  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  length  of  27  miles. 
Its  eliores  are  very  irregular,  its  southern  end  dividing  into 
two  long  narrow  brandies,  while  on  the  north  it  terminates  in 
the  midst  of  wilder  scenery.  A  short  distance  from  Aamotsdal 
CJhurch  the  good  road  gives  place  to  a  rough  one,  over  which, 
howcM'or,  a  cart  can  pass,  leading  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake 
oallinl  Kroinviken,  a  route  which  I  have  often  taken.  The 
hIuuvs  in  many  ])laces  are  covered  with  large  tracts  called 
#wyr  (moor);  these  are  dangerous,  being  covered  often  only 
with  a  thin  coat  of  grassy  soil  not  strong  enough  to  support 
tho  weight  of  a  man. 

Here  and  there  is  a  farm  dating  back  almost  to  prehistoric 
n^t^,  A  new  chapel,  where  service  is  held  several  times  a 
voar,  and  a  school,  stand  close  to  the  farm  of  Hovden.  The 
w^^tt^rs  are  mostly  owned  by  the  neighboring  farmers,  who 
dorivo  a  modest  revenue  by  letting  them.  Mapy  a  pleasant 
drtv  have  I  spent  among  the  people  of  this  lonely  region. 

The  amusements  here  are  few,  chieflv  dances  at  the  farms. 
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Occasionally  they  have  a  bran  via  frolic.  When  one  of  them 
goes  to  the  town  each  farmer  contribates  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  buying  the  liquor,  all  of  which  when  bought  in 
town  is  put  in  one  keg;  the  division  is  made  at  the  farm.  I 
remember  once,  on  aiTiving  at  a  house,  the  farmer  said,  "Paul, 
Dr.  Dunk  has  come !"  This  is  the  name  they  sometimes  give 
to  the  keg.  Not  knowing  what  he  meant,  I  said,  "  I  am  very 
glad.  Has  he  gone  hunting  in  the  mountains  ?"  He  perceived 
my  mistake,  but  said  nothing.  In  the  evening  I  said,  "  Where 
is  Dr.  Dunk  ?  it  is  strange  that  he  has  not  returned."  In  a 
confidential  way  he  replied,  "  The  doctor  is  here ;"  and,  taking 
me  into  a  small  room,  whispered,  "here  he  is;  look  at  him.'' 
I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated, and  saw  the  keg;  laughing, 
he  added, "  This  is  Dn  Dunk ;  when  he  comes  to  us  who  live 
in  the  mountains  he  is  always  welcome,  for  he  makes  our 
hearts  merry."  Then  the  frolic  began ;  the  farmers  assembled, 
and  did  not  leave  the  place  till  the  keg  was  empty,  and  each 
had  drank  his  share.  On  the  morrow  they  had  the  usual  vio- 
lent headache,  and  the  farmer  said,  "Paul,  Dr.  Dunk  is  never 
so  nice  the  day  after  his  arrival  as  the  day  he  comes  to  us." 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  travelling  in  the  country  is  that 
enjoyed  by  the  pedestrian,  who,  leaving  the  highway,  follows 
the  bridle  or  foot  paths  leading  to  the  mountain  passes,  from 
which  he  obtains  views  of  which  the  roads  can  give  him  no  idea. 

There  are  few  lakes  where  trout  are  so  abundant  as  in  Mjos 
Vand.  There  is  hardly  any  clear  river  or  lake  in  Norway 
where  this  fish  is  not  found.  There  are  really  only  two  va- 
rieties, the  Salmo  eriox  and  the  so-called  Alpine  trout  {Salmo 
alpinus).  In  certain  lakes,  especially  in  those  of  Upper  Thele- 
marken,  the  first  attains  a  very  large  size;  I  have  seen  many 
weighing  from  six  to  twelve  pounds,  and  in  rare  cases  they 
reach  twenty  pounds.  Both  frequent  the  rivei-s  and  lakes ;  the 
latter,  however,  being  found  only  in  the  north.  In  September 
and  beginning  of  October  they  ascend  the  rivers  to  spawn, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  are  caught  with  nets,  and  salted 
for  winter  use.  The  flavor  of  this  fish  is  most  agreeable,  and 
the  flesh  of  a  rose  color;  the  farmers  often  cook  the  roe  in 
cream — a  delicious  dish. 
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Tlio  liimtBinan  and  fiilienian  mut  know  where  to  go. 
Tlierc  are  lakes  and  riven  in  tbe  nuwDUimi  which  swarro 
with  trout.  I  linve  Been  han-Jreds,  eren  thousands,  of  wild 
reindeer  tii^tber,  and 
much  ekill  is  required  in 
order  to  approach  tliem. 
One  maT  be  weeks  with- 
out seeing  a  single  oue, 
and  soccer  depends  oo 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  wirnl. 
.  Tbe  deer  always  niarcli 
agiiust  it,  and  witli  a 
change  in  its  conrse  will 
qnickW  disappear.  Kotli- 
iiig  afforded  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  go  alooe, 
with  my  Remington,  ■ 
splendid  light  weapon,  iu 
s«.\t;\-:i  v't  tb«.>s*'  animals.  Tiiis  rifle  is  very  popakr  among  tlw 
N^'rwvj;ia«*.  who  swin  to  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

t'!\':tt  Mjvxs  ^'aad  a  bridlepnth  leads  to  Totak  Lake,S17u 
!\vi  .t'vw  t!iv>  w;i ;  it  is  about  17  miles  in  length,  and  widest 
.i  ".Iu-  ^■iiiS  i-astorly  extremity.  Its  deep  fjords  f«netrate  lite 
\t.*  *  iiiiv  [!k'  il;irk  iiKnimjiins,  several  of  which  rise  3000  feet 
,(\'*v  I'iv  si:i ;  tlif  contrast  of  docp-grueii  water  with  tbe  nxks 
•.■;vM-,uv»  .1  vi'iy  striking  and  sombre  effect.  The  costome 
^■,  I  cjvf  Thv-K'niaikfii  is  also  less  grotesque  than  that  of  tbe 
:>.-tt<,-t  |Mt(  ot'  tlio  province.  The  men  drcse  in  dark  Mae  or 
^l;t^'k  Ms'Vt't,  Wiiistcoat  with  silver  bnttons,  and  pantaloons  uf 
tlio  ktiito  wov'lti'ti  material.  The  women  wear  a  kerchief  iu  » 
|s,\»ini  \v,»y  i>viT  tiieir  head,  and  a  dark  homespun  skirt. 

\l,Mi>  \-i  llio  t'uriii  buildings  are  very  old,  some  being  own- 
|k.,>t  t'>  iXw  kh'Si-tnidants  of  families  who  lived  there  long  be- 
io.s>  \\w  tiiiio  of  the  plague  (1350),  and  wbo  were  spared  in 
i^ni  j't'BiiU'tiiv,  wbii'li  swept  over  the  land  like  the  shadow  <A 
v\,t*'>  Vs'iu'hinj;  hgcnds  arc  told  of  that  dreadful  time,  when 
v':,'  i-i'i'uUli.'h  »'f  wliiilo  dititrivts  was  destroyed. 

H\  itii--  |'l.n;uf,  wliieli  det'olatcd  Europe,  whole  districts  ■>( 
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Sweden  and  Norway  were  depopulated ;  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  in  the  province  of  Vermland  only  one  man  and  one 
woman  were  left.  The  scourge  also  appeared  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland :  as  no  record  of  the  flourishing  colonies  of  the  lat- 
ter is  known  to  exist,  the  supposition  is  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  at  that  time  destroyed. 

The  church  of  Eaudland  is  very  old.  As  I  left  its  church- 
yard I  came  to  a  hollow  which  seemed  peculiar.  It  was  the 
spot  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  grave  of  den  brune 
Forums  hest  (the  brown  horse  of  Fornaes),  the  subject  of  a 
legend  of  the  days  of  the  iiorte  dod  (black  death),  called  usu- 
ally by  English-speaking  people  the  "  black  plague."  The 
mountaineer  who  was  with  me  became  very  sober  as  he  told 
me  the  story  of  the  noble  animal,  as  fullows  : 

The  black  plague  reached  Norway  in  1349  and  1350,  vis- 
ited its  wildest  mountain  regions,  and  penetrated  the  remotest 
districts.  In  many  places  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  ' 
and  the  farms  perished,  no  one  being  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
scourge  came  also  to  Thelemarken,  and  swept  like  an  ava- 
lanche over  liaudland  and  Mjos  Vand.  On  the  bank  of  the 
latter  opposite  Ilovden  was  the  farm  of  Fornces,  to  which  the 
famous  horse  belonged.  At  that  time  there  was  no  church 
at  Ilovden,  and  no  church-yard,  and  the  people  had  to  wor- 
ship and  be  buried  at  Raudland.  Day  after  day,  while  the 
pestilence  raged,  the  horse  came  to  the  church-yard  bearing 
the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  and  after  awhile  he  began  to  know 
the  way  so  well  that  he  needed  no  guidance.  Soon  there  was 
no  one  with  strength  enough  to  follow  him ;  but,  when  the 
sleigh  had  been  loaded  with  the  bodies,  he  would  go  by  himself 
to  Riudland,  and,  after  the  people  in  charge  of  the  graveyard 
had  performed  the  burial  rites,  the  intelligent  animal  retraced 
his  steps  homeward  alone.  The  faithful  creature  had  no  rest, 
for  as  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  Mjiis  Vand  it  was  time  to 
go  again  with  others  of  the  dead ;  very  often  he  was  so  weary 
that  he  staggered  through  the  deep  snow,  sinking  into  it,  and 
hardly  having  strength  to  extricate  himself.  When  the  snow 
was  hard,  he  would  go  and  come  quickly ;  if  it  was  soft,  he  had 
to  travel  very  slowly.    The  time  finally  arrived  when  the  pco- 
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pie  of  Mjo6  Yand  were  all  dead  except  one  man.  The  plagne 
attacked  him ;  and,  knowing  that  it  was  fatal,  he  placed  the 
snow-ehoes  on  the  horse's  feet,  harnessed  the  animal,  tied  him- 
self with  a  cord  upon  tlie  sleigh,  and  then  died.  The  horse 
went  slowlj  along  with  the  last  inhabitant  of  Mjos  Vand  to- 
wards the  church-yard  of  Raudland ;  but  on  his  waj,  when  he 
had  reached  Falkeriset,  3040  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest 
hill  between  Mjos  Yand  and  Kaudland  strand,  he  lost  one  of 
liis  snow-shoes.  Finding  that  he  could  go  no  farther,  as  he 
kept  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  snow  at  every  step, 
he  gave  a  powerful  neigh,  as  if  to  call  for  help.  The  people 
of  Kaudland  hearing  him,  came  with  other  snow-shoes,  and  he 
continued  his  way.  After  the  body  had  been  buried  the  horse 
entered  the  church-yard,  went  to  the  grave  of  every  one  he  had 
brought  from  Mjos  Yand,  and  stopped  a  little  while  before 
each.  His  work  was  now  done;  the  people  he  had  known 
were  all  buried  there ;  nobody  needed  his  services  any  more. 
Slowly  he  went  away,  with  his  head  down,  towards  one  of 
the  hollows  between  the  moraines,  a  little  east  of  the  church; 
and  there,  breaking  his  snow-shoes,  he  rolled  himself  into  the 
hollow,  put  his  head  upon  his  breast,  gave  a  sigh,  and  expired. 

"This  place,"  said  the  peasant,  pointing  to  the  hollow,  "is 
still  called  heste  dokken  (horse  hole),  and  FornoBS  hrun  is  still 
remembered  by  us ;  he  was  a  noble  horse,  and  we  love  to  tell 
the  storv  to  our  children  as  our  fathers  told  it  to  us,  so  that  his 
name  may  go  down  to  future  generations.  Yes,"  he  added, 
*Mt  was  "a  sad  time  for  Norway  ;  at  Odefjeld,  at  the  other  ex- 
titMuitv  of  the  lake,  only  one  married  woman  was  left." 

The  parsonage  was  at  no  great  distance ;  the  pastor  had  two 
other  chnn.'hes  under  his  charge,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Mjos 
V*nd,  where  he  held  services  six  times  a  year.  He  was  some- 
irhtt  of  a  iHH^t, and  had  publislied  some  hymns;  he  was  frank 
in  hk  manner,  lilx^ral  in  his  views,  and  truly  hospitable. 

Tho  Lutheran  Church  is  the  national  church  of  Norway  and 
<^(tJo»*  ^lul  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  other  sects 
kAW  K>^*-^  aUowoiI  to  build  houses  of  worship ;  but  even  to 
A'-  AkT  <^'tlAin  offices  cannot  be  held  except  by  Lutherans. 

\  a  tAT  tVnn  the  church  is  the  ancient  farm  of  Raudland, 
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"with  a  stabbur,  said  to  have  been  built  about  a.d.  1000.  Near 
the  shore  is  tlie  farm  of  Berge,  erabracing  eight  buildings — • 
the  dwelling-house  being  a  type  of  Thelemarken  architecture. 
On  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  a  room  about  20  feet  square, 
with  the  usual  open  fireplace  in  the  corner — furnished  with  a 
large  table,  painted  red,  a  wooden  bench,  and  a  few  oddlj- 
shaped  chairs,  each  made  of  tlie  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  windows 
consisted  of  small  panes  of  glass.  In  two  of  the  corners  of 
the  room  beds  had  been  constructed  which  resembled  the 
bunks  on  shipboard.  These  bunks  were  gaudily  painted,  and 
the  frame  made  fast  to  the  ceiling,  which  was  not  more  than 
8  feet  high.  A  bright-colored  sideboard,  as  tall  as  the  room, 
and  fastened  to  the  wall,  contained  plates,  glass,  spoons,  etc. 
Three  windows,  in  two  of  which  were  pots  of  flowers,  gave 
sufficient  light.  The  floor  was  dirty,  for  it  was  only  washed 
every  Saturday,  and  people  were  continually  going  in  and  out 
with  muddy  shoes.  Facing  the  dwelling-house  was  the  stab- 
bur,  probably  over  five  hundred  years  old ;  but  I  saw  much 
older  wooden  buildings  in  various  parts  of  Norway.  The  pict- 
ure (page  419)  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  stabbur.  I  ascended  a 
steep  ladder  to  the  upper  story,  to  which  entrance  was  gained 
by  the  use  of  an  enormous  key;  the  door  turned  upon  strange- 
looking  hinges,  and  the  only  light  came  through  the  fanci- 
ful open  wood-work  of  the  piazza.  There  was  an  aspect  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  dark  room,  for  everything  in  it  was 
old  and  odd  ;  the  principal  objects  were  huge  chests,  upon 
which  were  written  the  names  of  the  owners;  each  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Rickard,  the  owner  of  the  place,  had  her 
own  chest  marked  with  her  name,  whose  contents  would  form 
an  important  part  of  her  dowry,  in  the  shape  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  trinkets.  Upon  cross -poles  hung  fourteen  sheep- 
skins as  white  as  snow ;  women's  skirts  and  dresses  embroid- 
ered in  silver ;  several  table-cloths,  with  fanciful  crochet-work 
at  each  end,  and  blankets  of  bright  colors  from  Vossevangen, 
were  disposed  about  the  room.  There  w^as  a  bed  where  for- 
merly the  husband  and  wife  slept ;  but  since  the  girls  had 
grown  up  all  had  chambers  in  the  house  previously  described. 
The  room  below  contained  on  one  side  large  grain-bins  placed 
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closely  together;  also  stoi^es  of  mutton,  salted  bacon,  bags  of 
flour,  and  baskets  containing  wool,  some  of  which  had  been 
carded.  Rickard  and  his  wife  Sigrid  were  exceedingly  hos- 
pitable ;  and  Torbjor,  Sigrid,  and  Ingeborg — their  daughters — 
were  models  of  thrift.  The  many  pleasant  days  I  have  spent 
at  Berge  will  long  be  remembered. 

Among  the  ancient  customs  of  the  rural  population  thnt 
still  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  of  "bun- 
dling," called  here  yVieW,  which  really  means  "courtship." 
I  have  occasionally  witnessed  it,  and  it  has  afforded  rae  at 
times  much  amusement. 

On  Saturday  it  is  usual  for  the  parents,  who  wish  to  have  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  do  not  want  to  be  kept  awake  by  con- 
stant knockings,  to  leave  the  doors  open ;  for,  if  they  arc 
blessed  with  many  daughters,  they  may  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  end  of  visitors.  The  damsels  often  live  far  away;  con- 
sequently the  lovers  may  have  to  walk  miles,  perhaps,  on  very 
dark  nights,  over  snow  and  frozen  lakes,  or  through  winding 
and  dangerous  mountain-paths,  when  the  weather  is  intensely 
cold  ;  but  nothing  seems  to  check  their  determination  except 
a  drenching  rain-storm.  It  is  generally  arranged  that  the  hour 
of  arrival  shall  be  after  the  old  folks  have  retired. 

This  absence  of  guile  in  many  districts  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved or  conceived  by  a  stranger.  When  returning  tired  and 
wet  from  the  hunt,  or  some  mountain  excursion,  to  a  friend's 
farm,  I  have  been  put  to  bed  by  some  female  member  of  the 
family  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  and  tucked  up  with  the  admo- 
nition to  sleep  quietly,  with  a  pleasant  "good-night."  Early 
the  next  morning  a  cup  of  coffee  is  brought  to  you  in  bed, 
either  by  mother  or  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

8ongadaL — A  Storm  in  the  Mountains. — Lonely  Horses. — Coming  to  a  Sseter. — 
Mountain  Wandering. — Arrival  at  Bseninuten. — The  Approach  of  Winter. — From 
Grungedal  to  Haukelid  Fjelds. — The  Staa  Lake. — Haukelid  Sseter. — A  Snow, 
storm. — Knut  Bjorgufsen.— Havredal  Farm. — Ole  Havredal. — A  Feast  at  Havre- 
daL — On  the  Way  to  Roldal. — Welcome  at  RoldaL — Across  to  the  Hardanger. 

The  scenery  of  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Totak  is  impres- 
sive, the  Bandland  fjelds  rising  2840  feet  above  its  deep  green 
water.  From  here  the  narrow  Songadal,  in  one  place  entirely 
blocked  by  immense  rocks,  wends  its  way  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  While  roaming  alone  towards  the  Sonoma  Lake,  in- 
tending from  there  to  reach  the  mountain  farm  of  Basrunuten, 
I  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  storm.  The  rain  was  cold,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  almost  a  gale;  the  mist  was  so  thick 
that  I  could  not  recognize  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  as 
landmarks,  and  I  lost  my  way.  As  I  was  wandering,  trying 
to  find  the  path,  I  came  upon  a  sffitcr,  where  I  found  two  men 
from  Lower  Thelemarken,  who  had  charge  of  some  cattle. 
The  sight  was  most  welcome,  for  it  was  getting  dark.  They 
proved  to  be  old  acquaintances.  Great  was  their  astonish- 
ment when  I  entered  the  hut ;  they  tried  their  best  to  enter- 
tain me,  put  more  logs  on  the  fire,  and  gave  me  of  their  home- 
ly food  with  delight.  Kittel,  a  bright  fellow,  said,  jokingly, 
"  Friend  Paul,  this  is  the  Kong's  hotel ;"  and  we  had  a  good 
laugh  over  it,  for  the  place  was  very  uninviting.  Dirty  straw 
on  the  ground  was  our  bed,  and  the  sheepskins  were  far  from 
clean.  They  apologized  for  the  poor  accommodation  they 
had  to  offer  me,  and  said  that,  if  it  had  not  been  so  late,  they 
would  have  taken  me  to  a  girl  steter, "  which  you  know,  Paul," 
they  added,  "is  much  cleaner  than  those  belonging  to  men." 

The  next  day,  the  weather  having  become  fair,  I  bade  good- 
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bye  to  my  friends  and  continued  my  hunting  all  alone,  the 
district  being  well  known  to  me.  On  the  way  I  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  heavy  tramping,  and  a  group  of  eleven 
horses,  which  seemed  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  man,  came 
towards  me  gambolling  and  frisking;  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent sseters,  and  had  been  left  to  browse  for  the  summer. 
One  day  it  was  dark  when  I  reached  a  sseter,  a  plain  stone 
hut,  where  I  conld  see  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire  through  the 
cracks  of  the  door,  and  hear  the  sound  of  voices.  I  knocked*, 
and  said,  "  Won't  you  open  the  door  to  the  stranger  P'  Soon 
the  wooden  bolt,  which  is  used  to  prevent  the  cattle  from 
getting  in,  was  drawn,  and  I  saw  two  women,  one  a  young 
girl  of  about  twenty  years,  and  the  other  older.  The  hut  was 
clean ;  a  bed  was  perched  high  up,  and  on  one  side  was  the 
fireplace;  on  the  shelves  were  vessels  containing  milk.  The 
women  in  charge  did  not  compare  favorably,  either  in  looks 
or  tidiness,  with  those  we  had  met  in  the  Hardangcr  sseters. 
This  s8Bter  had  26  milch  cows,  20  head  of  cattle,  and  3  horses. 
The  place  was  on  the  bank  of  a  mountain  sti-eam — the  Va- 
lasjo — which  empties  into  the  Songa  Vand. 

The  journey  northward  over  the  Sauerflot  was  very  pleas- 
ant, as  the  plateau  was  undulating,  the  ground  firm  under- 
foot, and  the  morasses  hard  on  account  of  the  dry  summer. 
Cairns  of  stones  several  feet  in  height  had  been  placed  at 
short  distances  apart,  almost  always  in  sight  of  each  other, 
to  show  the  way,  and  the  country  was  covered  everywhere 
with  lichen. 

Not  far  from  Songa  Vand  is  the  lonely  mountain  farm  of 
lit^rnnuten,  where  I  was  received  with  great  kindness  by^tlie 
family. 

The  sudden  cold  snaps  warned  me  that  winter  in  the  higher 
regions  was  coming.  From  Baerunuten  I  went  into  Grnngedal, 
and  found  myself  on  the  superb  high-road  which  crosses  from 
Ilardanger  to  Christiania,  intending  to  traverse  the  Ilaukelid 
fjelds  to  Roldal,  and  thence  to  Odde.  On  the  way  I  noticed 
in  deep  bogs  large  fir-trees  —  no  doubt  remains  of  extensive 
forests,  where  now  young  trees  could  not  grow.  The  swamps 
in  many  parts  of  Norway  are  encroaching  on  the  dry  laud. 
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The  darkness  at  niglit  in  deep  valleys  overshadowed  by 
mountains  is  so  intense,  before  snow  has  fallen  to  cover  the 
gronnd,  and  when  the  sky  is  cloudy,  that  sometimes  one  can- 
not see  two  steps  before  him ;  I  have  myself,  on  several  occa- 
sions, after  moving  a  few  paces  from  a  door,  been  unable  for 
awhile  to  find  it  again,  and  felt  the  same  sensation  of  bewil- 
derment that  I  have  experienced  in  a  blinding  snow-storm. 

From  Grungedal,  a  poor  district  with  a  few  farms,  the  road 
ascends  gradually  to  the  Haukelid  f  jelds,  skirting  many  lonely 
lakes.  On  the  shores  of  the  Vaagslid  Vand  is  the  comfortable 
farm  of  Botnen,  and  farther  on  Yaagslid  farm.  The  highest 
lake,  and  the  last  on  the  route,  is  the  Staa,  3010  feet  above  the 
sea :  there  ended  the  road  which  is  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion ;  the  laborers  had  left  for  their  homes,  as  at  that  late 
season  of  the  year  work  had  to  be  suspended. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Staa  Yand  is  Haukelid  sseter,  which  is 
now  a  comfortable  mountain-house,  having  been  built  by  the 
Government  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  I  reached 
the  place  just  in  time  to  escape  a  snow-storm,  which  lasted  the 
whole  of  the  night  and  part  of  the  following  morning.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  September,  and  the  year  before  at  the  same 
spot  I  had  experienced  similar  weather ;  the  difficulty  I  had 
in  crossing  the  mountains  with  my  friends  from  Eoldal  came 
back  vividly  before  me,  for  we  had  to  tramp  in  the  new-fallen 
snow,  often  sinking  to  our  waists,  and  falling  against  the  partly 
concealed  rocks. 

Friend  Knut  Bjorgufsen,who  had  now  charge  of  the  place, 
gave  me  a  most  hearty  welcome :  a  good,  honest  fellow  he  is, 
and  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  the  house  the  time  was  far 
from  seeming  long. 

When  the  weather  became  fair  he  proposed  to  me  to  visit 

the  farm  of  Havredal,  on  Lake  Bordal,  2830  feet  above  the 

sea.     I  accepted  at  once,  for  Ole  Ormsen,  the  owner,  was  a 

good  friend  of  mine.     Soon  after  this  we  started,  and,  after  a 

brisk  walk  of  four  or  five  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  came 

to  the  place.     Ole  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw 

me.    He  immediately  produced  a  bottle  of  spirits,  of  which 

he  kept  a  small  stock  for  special  occasions ;  he  drank  a  sk&l  in 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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my  honor,  and  welcomed  me  to  his  farm ;  a  feast  was  then  pre- 
pared, and  it  was  late  when  we  retired.  To  Knut  and  me  was 
given  the  guest-room  up-stairs,  and  we  slept  in  very  comfort- 
able beds.  Ole  and  Knnt  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I 
wished  to  cross  to  Eoldal  I  must  hurry,  or  the  snow  might  be- 
come too  deep ;  and  both  were  to  take  me  there.  After  anoth- 
er day  of  feasting  at  Ilaukelid  sseter,  and  the  drinking  of-the 
last  two  bottles  of  Knut's  port,  early  the  next  morning,  with 
a  clear  sky,  we  started  for  Roldal,  where  we  arrived  before 
dark. 

Lake  Boldal,  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  in  a  deep  hollow  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains.  At  its  northern  extremity 
is  the  church,  and  farms  are  numerous  on  its  shores.  Ole  and 
Knut  found  themselves  at  home,  for,  like  myself,  they  had 
here  a  number  of  good  friends.  Hearty  was  the  welcome 
given  to  me  by  my  comrades,  who  had  crossed  with  me  the 
year  before ;  the  same  round  of  feasting  was  here  repeated  at 
different  farms — at  Eabbi,  Hagen,  Haugen,  Yuvet,  and  others 
— where  I  had  to  tell  all  I  had  done  since  I  had  left.  Among 
my  friends  was  old  Jakob,  who  loved  to  talk  about  literature 
and  travels  while  his  son-in-law  was  making  boots ;  he  was  al- 
ways sorry  when  I  wanted  to  leave,  and  never  failed  to  sav, 
"Come  soon  again,  and  have  another  talk." 

The  road  from  Roldal  to  Odde  is  very  steep  after  leaving 
the  lake,  and  traverses  a  broken,  wild  region,  whose  landscape 
delights  the  beholder ;  and  after  one  of  these  abrupt  descents 
Odde  is  reached.  There  I  found  the  inner  part  of  the  Ilar- 
danger  fjord  frozen  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  steamer 
had  to  lie  along-side  the  ice.    Winter  had  come. 
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GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

In  Sweden  the  legislative  power  of  the  people  is  vested  in  the  Riksdag 
(Diet),  which  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  called  first  and  second,  hav- 
ing co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  Members  of  the  first  chamber  are  elected  for 
nine  years;  in  the  country  districts,  which  include  all  cities  and  towns 
having  a  population  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants,  by  the  Landsting 
(Legislative  Assembly  of  the  province),  and  in  tlie  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  25,000,  by  the  Stadsfullmfigtige  (Town  Delegates). 
The  proportion  of  representation  is  one  member  for  every  25,000  of  the 
people.  To  be  eligible  to  the  office,  the  candidate  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  have  possessed,  for  three  years  previously,  real  es- 
tate valued  at  least  80,000  kronor,  or  have  received  for  three  years  from 
capital  or  labor  a  yearly  income  of  4000  kronor.  Even  though  possessed 
of  these  qualifications,  if  he  lose  any  of  them  after  election  he  must  at 
once  resign  his  office.    There  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  place. 

The  members  of  the  second  chamber  are  elected  for  three  years.  In 
the  country  each  judicial  district  (Hfirad)  having  over  40,000  inhabitants 
is  entitled  to  two  members.  Tlie  cities  elect  one  for  every  10,000  inhab- 
itants. Small  towns  of  less  population  are  united  into  one  constituency, 
sufficiently  large  to  entitle  them  to  representation.  The  election  takes 
place  either  by  direct  vote,  or  by  electors  chosen  by  the  voters.  The 
right  to  vote  belongs  to  all  persons  who  own  real  estate  of  the  assessed 
value  of  1000  kronor,  or  who  lease  real  estate  worth  6000  kronor,  or  who 
have  an  income  of  800  kronor  from  labor  or  capital.  The  candidate  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  election  is  supervised  by 
select-men  in  the  country,  and  by  magistrates  in  the  cities.  The  meml>erB 
receive  a  salary  of  1200  kronor  for  every  regular  session  of  four  months. 
Those  who  are  not  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session  arc  fined,  and 
none  are  allowed  to  resign  without  lawful  reasons.  The  king  has  the 
right  to  veto  laws,  except  those  relating  to  txixes,  appropriations,  etc., 
where  the  Diet  has  absolute  controL 

In  Norway  the  legislatiYe  power  of  the  people  is  Tested  in  the  Stor- 
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thing.  The  dtiea  electiag  one-third,  and  the  connby  the  nu 
thirds  of  its  members ;  these  are  chosen  fur  three  years — the 
each  StorthiDg. 

The  elections  are  made  through  electors,  of  whom  in  tlw  ct 
one  for  every  fifty,  in  the  country  one  for  every  hundred  Totw. 
the  right  of  voting  one  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-Qve  yeub 
own  a  taxable  &rm,  or  have  leased  one  for  at  least  five  yew 
goremment  office,  or  have  a  license  as  master  of  a  tnda.  I 
or  hamlets  one  must  possess  real  estate  of  the  valne  of  1200  kr 

To  be  eligible  txi  the  Storthing,  the  candidate  mnst  be  thlr 
^e,  and,  if  an  alien,  must  have  resided  fur  ten  years  in  the  Go~ 
one  who  has  been  elected  can  decline  except  for  good  ivatOD 
the  session  they  arc  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  tir 
cept  in  criminal  cases,  and,  as  also  in  Sweden,  cannot  be  hsld 
for  their  utterances  in  the  Thing.  King's  ministers,  or  pMaoD- 
to  their  offices,  or  at  court,  or  receiving  a  court  pension,  cano 
candidates. 

The  Btorthing  assembles  every  year  in  Christiania,  (w  t  iv*  j 
of  two  mouths.    Ifa  further  sitting  becomes  necessary,  the  mdc 
king  is  required,  who  may  for  extraordinary  reasons  conraw  i     . 
other  place,  or  call  an  extra  scesion,  in  which  case  it  most  aijai 
the  next  regular  Bession. 

The  Storthing  selects  from  its  number  one-qttarter  of  it«  HMD 
constitute  the  Lngthing ;  the  other  thrce-quartetB  form  the  Oi 
Each  Thing  has  a  separate  organization,  and  nominates  it*  Aw 
Secretary.  The  meetings  arc  held  with  open  doors,  and  thftTOtin  . 
ciiaroce.  Every  bill  muat  be  brought  up,  in  the  first  instance,lBt 
thing,  cither  by  one  of  its  mriubers  or  by  the  government  repiv 
who  is  one  of  the  king's  counsellors.  If  the  bill  passes,  it  is  tlu 
the  Lagthing.  If  twice  rejected,  both  chambers  meet,  and  ft  ai 
two-thirda  is  neceasnry  to  i>ass  the  act  The  sanction  of  the  U 
quired  Iwfore  the  bill  becomes  a  law;  but  his  veto  is  merely  Mi 
for  if  a  bill  ])asscs  three  consecutive  Storthings  it  liccomca  ft  Imn 
his  sanction.  It  was  in  that  manner  that  the  law  abolishing 
nobility  was  enacted. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  liia.  TNc  highest  executive  oflloer  ia  .,' 
the  governor.  The  next  is  the  Krannfogde  (Crown  bailifi),  of  wfat  ' 
is  one  in  each  judicial  district,  and  his  subordinates  are  called  llft,~ 

Kuch  ISn  is  possessed  of  a  Landsting,  whose  members  are  cb.' 
the  Totois  of  the  towns  or  judicial  districts.    This  body  is  comp^  ,^ 
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at  least  twenty  members,  who  receive  do  compensation,  and  are  elected 
for  two  years.  It  has  to  deliberate  and  decide  about  the  general  affairs 
of  the  ISn,  with  regard  to  its  internal  economy,  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  industries,  communications,  health,  instruction,  etc.  It  holds 
one  regular  session  in  each  year,  which  lasts  not  longer  than  eight  days ; 
but  can  also  assemble  in  extra  session,  either  of  its  own  motion  or  by  or- 
der of  the  king,  who  moreover  appoints  its  presiding  officer.  It  also  has 
the  right  to  impose  the  taxes  necessary  for  raising  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated, and  to  negotiate  loans ;  but  the  approval  of  the  Crown  is  necessary 
in  case  of  taxes  running  for  more  ttian  five  years,  and  in  making  loans  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  same  period,  and  also  in  disposing  of  public  prop- 
erty. To  other  enactments  the  consent  of  the  governor  is  required  to  be 
given,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  the  Landsting  has  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Crown.  The  relation  of  the  communities  to  the  State  is  such  that, 
while  some  of  their  enactments,  to  be  valid,  require  the  approval  of  the 
Crown,  which  may  refuse  its  consent,  yet  the  latter  cannot  encroach  upon 
their  rights  of  self-government  by  imposing  unwelcome  measures  upon 
them. 

Dependent  on  the  State,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  action,  are 
also  the  communities  within  the  Ian,  composed  of  one  or  more  parishes, 
with  their  separate  administrations.  In  all  parish  matters,  every  tax- 
payer, with  the  exception  of  those  paying  the  very  lowest  amounts,  has 
a  right  to  vote.  The  church  meeting  (Eyrkostamma)  of  the  parish  has 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  church  and  its  property,  public 
schools,  salaries  of  pastors  and  teachers,  etc.,  and  is  formed  by  all  voters 
of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  with  the  pastor  as  its  cliairman. 

At  this  meeting  there  are  selected  for  a  term  of  four  years  a  church  and 
a  school  council.  The  former  manages  church  affairs,  and  exercises  a  kind 
of  disciplinary  supervision,  while  the  latter  governs  the  schools.  All  oth- 
er parish  affairs  devolve  upon  the  communal  meeting  (Eommunalstfim- 
ma),  composed  of  all  legal  voters  of  the  community,  who  vote  in  propor- 
tion to  the  communal  taxes  paid  by  each  individual.  A  board  of  select- 
men is  chosen,  having  from  three  to  eleven  members,  and  constitutes  the 
executive  committee  of  the  meeting.  It  has  charge  of  the  property  of 
the  parish,  levies  and  collects  taxes  needed  for  its  purposes,  and  makes 
estimates  for  receipts  and  expenses,  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  body, 
which,  however,  can  delegate  its  authority  to  a  committee  composed  of 
the  select -men,  together  with  three  times  as  many  of  its  own  number, 
w^hich  is  especially  designated  for  this  purpose,  and  holds  office  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  But  only  the  entire  meeting  decides  about  the  sale  of  real 
estate,  imposing  taxes  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  about  elections, 
etc.  Even  the  latter,  however,  cannot  sell  real  estate,  or  negotiate  loans 
to  run  for  more  than  two  years,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown. 
Every  town  constitutes  a  community  by  itself,  its  communal  meeting  be- 
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iog  called  General  Town  Council.  But  where  the  population  exceeds 
3000,  the  legislative  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Town  Delegates,  chos- 
en at  a  General  Town  Council  for  four  ^ears,  to  the  number  of  twenty  to 
sixty,  according  to  population.  The  executive  administration  in  the  town, 
both  on  its  behalf  and  that  of  the  State,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, consisting  of  the  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  burghers,  who  nominate  three 
persons  from  whom  to  make  a  selection  as  Mayor.  The  property  is  man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Finance,  selected  by  the  delegates,  or,  where  these  do 
not  exist,  by  the  General  Town  Council 

Norway  is  divided  into  Amts,  corresponding  to  the  Swedish  LSn,  and 
its  highest  executive  officer  is  the  Amtmand.  The  Amts  are  divided  into 
Fogderier  (Bailiwicks),  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  Foged,  who  is  assist- 
ed by  Lensmsend — generally  one  in  every  parish.  In  the  towns  the  func- 
tions of  the  Foged  are  exercised  by  the  Byfogde,  who  is  filso  invested 
with  judicial  powers.  The  Foged  collects  taxes  and  judgments,  and  gen- 
erally superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

For  communal  affairs  every  parish  has  a  Formondskab,  the  memben 
of  which  are  chosen  by  the  voters.  For  important  cases  a  triple  number 
are  added.  Every  Formandskab  chooses  its  own  chairman.  The  admin- 
istration in  the  cities  is  about  the  same.  All  the  chairmen  within  an  Amt 
assemble  once  a  year  with  the  Amtmand  and  all  the  Fogders  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  Amt.  Appropriations,  assessments,  etc.,  are  made  by 
them.  The  decisions  of  this  body  are  submitted  to  the  Amtmand  for  ap- 
proval, with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Crown. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Justice  in  Sweden  is  administered  by  three  different  Courts. 

Local  Courts,  composed  of  \  R^^stuguratt  (Town  Court). 

\  HSradsratt  (District  Court). 

High  Courts  (Ilofi-att) :  there  are  three — one  in  Stockholm,  another  in 
Jonkoping,  and  the  third  in  Christianstad. 

Supreme  Court  (Hogsta  Domstolcn). 

The  local  court  in  the  cities  is  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen : 
in  the  country,  of  a  judge  and  twelve  jurymen  (NSmndemfin),  the  latter 
being  elected  l)y  the  real  estate  owners  of  their  respective  districts.  Each 
judge  has  within  his  district  one  or  more  circuits.  In  the  larger  cities 
there  are,  besides,  police  courts,  having  jurisdiction  in  minor  criminal  of 
fences. 

Judges  must  be  graduates  of  one  of  the  Universities.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  on  the  recommendation  of  the  High  Court  (HofriUt). 
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They  hold  office  for  life,  and  in  case  they  retire  are  pensioned.  They 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  trial. 

In  Norway  justice  is  administered  by  four  different  courts,  three  of 
which  have  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.    These  are : 

Communal  Courts  of  Arbitration  (Forligelses,  Kommissioner ),  before 
which  all  civil  cases  are  first  brought  for  agreement,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  lawsuits.    The  members  of  this  court  are  elected  by  the  voton. 

District  Courts,  each  of  which  has  one  judge,  in  the  towns  called  Town 
Judge,  and  in  the  country  District  Judge :  these  in  important  cases  asso- 
ciate with  them  four  assistant  judges,  appointed  by  the  Amtmand.  In 
Christiania  there  is,  however,  a  separate  City  Court  (Byret),  with  a  judge 
and  assistant  judges,  from  whose  decision  appeals  are  taken  direct  to  tJio 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Superior  Courts  (Stifls  Overretter),  of  which  there  are  five,  one  each 
in  Christiania,  Christiansand,  Bergen,  Trondhjcm,  and  TromsO. 

The  Supreme  Court  (Hoieste  Ret). 

The  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  King. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Press  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom,  being  amenable  to  the  law  only 
for  publications  against  public  morals,  against  defamation  of  character^ 
etc.    A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury  is  necessary  for  conviction. 

No  man,  either  in  Norway  or  Sweden,  can  now  be  imprisoned  for  det/t 
unless  it  has  been  contracted  fraudulently. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 

Swedish  railways 4200  miles. 

ITonregian    **       nearly 1000     "* 

The  new  roads  are  built  by  the  Stater,  while  all  fiare  to  f a  kefit  (n  rtufAlr 
by  the  land -owners,  each  having  a  cfitUin  length  Ut  maliiitin  fo  frt^A 
order,  proportioned  to  the  axnoont  of  laml  h^  omrm. 

The  total  length  of  all  the  Swcdbb  common  rr^sidM  h  VfJM  UfiUm. 

Korwegiaa ti/M     ^ 


of  which  of  Eng's  romk,  or  higlwaTi,  tiM»  are  in  «Hr<d^  itJsf^     ^ 
In  Xorwsj 4J^     * 

Gsaals  is  Swedes.  2IS(  in  wm^m-,  tkft  UMl  Unglk  is  4^  fluka 
In  Sonnf  tkm  ttt  onkj  n  ftm  tk^Mi 
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DISEASES. 

The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  Scandinavia  are  scarlatina,  typhoid 
fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  small -pox  (rarely  epidemic),  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  cancer.  The  cholera  first  showed 
itself  in  1882,  and  has  since  then  appeared  at  varying  intervals  more  or 
less  epidemically.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  yeiy  rare.  Ty- 
phoid fever  is  the  most  prevalent  epidemic. 

The  most  terrible  curse  of  Norway  is  leprosy  (Elephantians  Oraeo- 
rum).  This  is  quite  common  on  the  west  coast,  from  59°  to  69®  latitude, 
but  is  rarely  met  with  beyond  these.  Innumerable  experiments  and  de- 
yices  have  been  tried  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  country,  with  a 
-view  of  finding  an  efiectual  remedy  for  this  scourge,  but  so  far  without 
avail.  Little  of  this  disease  is  found  in  Sweden ;  only  seventy  or  eighty  are 
afflicted  with  it,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Helsingland.  Five 
large  hospitals  have  been  erected  for  its  treatment  in  Norway.  Of  these, 
the  three  largest  are  located  at  Trondhjem,  Molde,  and  Bergen.  These 
contain,  on  an  average,  from  2100  to  2200  patients.  Nearly  all  the  lepers 
are  from  the  fishing  districts. 

I  visited  these  hospitals  at  first  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  I  had  the 
popular  idea  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  The  servants  of  these  hos- 
pitals are  not  lepers,  and  many  have  been  in  this  service  for  years;  some 
of  the  doctors  have  been  attending  the  patients  for  long  periods,  and  no 
one  has  ever  caught  it.  These  hospitals  are  fine  buildings,  especially  that 
nt  Bergen.  Physicians  of  experience  and  reputation,  whose  writings  are 
known  throughout  Europe  and  America,  are  in  constant  attendance,  and 
devote  their  lives  to  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Norwegian  Qovemment  for  years. 

To  a  stranger  unaccustomed  to  see  this  disease,  a  visit  to  the  rooms 
where  the  patients  are  suffering  in  its  different  stacces  discloses  a  piti- 
ful sight.  In  some  the  fingers  had  dropped  off,  in  others  the  face  and 
body  were  covered  with  spots;  several  were  made  blind;  in  some  the 
bones  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  hands  or  feet,  rendering  them 
helpless ;  others  appeared  almost  as  white  as  milk.  One  poor  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  be  near  his  end,  had  a  book  of  Psalms  before  him. 

Each  room  had  several  beds,  and  everything  was  of  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness. The  male  and  female  patients  were  kept  separated  by  a  yery  strict 
watch. 

In  the  kitchen  the  cooking  was  done  by  steam ;  the  bakery  was  exceed- 
ingly clean,  but  the  worst  part  to  me  was  the  laundry,  which  suggested 
horrible  ideas.  The  dining-room  was  pleasant,  and  the  food  was  good. 
Some  of  the  patients  can  do  light  work,  such  as  making  fishing-nets,  etc. 

Among  those  who  have  made  this  fearful  disease  their  study  there  is 
great  difference  of  opinion ;  some  think  it  is  hereditary.    Many  people,  as 
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soon  as  they  show  rigns  of  leproByi  <u!e  Uken  to  the  hospital,  and  often 
after  a  few  years  are  sent  back  apparently  cored ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
disease  reappears,  perhaps  from  n^lect  to  take  the  medicines  used  as 
preventives.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  hereditaiy.  Like 
consumption,  insanity,  drunkenness,  vice,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  it 
appears ;  persons  well  advanced  in  life  get  it,  and  in  that  case  the  fact 
is  generally  established  that  one  or  both  of  their  parents  died  of  it ;  at 
other  times  it  is  discovered  that  it  has  passed  over  a  generation.  Dr. 
Hansen,  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  has  examined  the  nodes  in  this  disease, 
and  has  been  able  to  find  a  minute  bacillus,  which  is  always  present  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  account  for  the  symptom ;  but  he  has  failed  as  yet 
to  discover  the  conditions  of  its  life  and  development.  At  Bergen  I  vis- 
ited the  school  attached  to  the  hospital :  many  of  the  children  to  a  stran- 
ger appeared  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  while  others 
had'  it  in  various  stages. 

OoUre, — ^The  proof  that  this  disease  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  drink- 
ing of  snow-water,  as  is  generally  believed  in  Switzerland,  is  that  it  is 
hardly  known  in  Norway  or  Sweden;  I  never  saw  a  case  among  the 
Lapps ;  the  four  or  five  I  met  were  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  were 
imbecile,  and  in  two  cases  perfectly  idiotic. 

Cretinitm  and  Idiocy, — Persons  thus  afflicted  are  generally  deformed 
and  puny,  unable  to  walk  or  speak,  and  have  no  idea  of  cleanliness.  I 
found  them  in  rare  instances  in  mountains  and  valleys,  in  wooded  and 
poor  districts ;  but  always  where  the  population  was  scanty,  and  where 
intermarriage  had  often  taken  place  in  the  same  family. 

In$anity, — There  are  in  Sweden  nine  insane  asylums,  with  1322  beds, 
and  the  number  of  patients  averages  1800.  In  Norway  there  are  ten  in- 
sane asylums,  with  986  beds,  and  the  number  of  patients  treated  1500. 
Here  as  in  other  countries  the  majority  of  cases  are  hereditary.  In  lone- 
ly or  thinly  populated  districts,  where  the  farms  are  far  apart,  and  where 
social  enjoyment  is  hardly  known,  there  are  the  most  insane  people ;  many 
hre  religiously  crazy. 
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Translated  ft^om  the  German.    Post  8vc.    2m 
ELLIS    (>¥.).      Madagascar   Reyisited.     The   Persecutions  and 

Heroic  Sufferings  ol  the  Native  Christians.    Illustrations.    8vo.    ie«. 

—  Memoir.      By    His    Soh.      With  his  Character  and 

Work.    By  Rbv.  Uknkt  Allov,  D.D.    Portrait.    8vo.    10t.6d, 
(Robirsok)  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Catullus.    I6mo.  5«. 

ILPHINSTONE  (Hov.  Mouxtstuabt).  History  of  India— the 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Periods.  Edited  by  pBorsssoB  Cowklu 
Map.    8vo.    IBm. 

(H.  W.).  Patterns  for  Turning ;  Comprising 
Elliptical  and  other  Figures  cut  on  the  Lathe  without  the  use  ot  any 
Ornamental  Chuck.    With  70  Illustrations.     Small  4to.    lb*. 

ELTON  (Capt.)  and  H.  B.  COTTERILL.  Adventures  and 
Discoveries  Among  the  Lakefl  and  Mountains  of  Eastern  and  Ctmral 
Africa.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Sto.    21<. 

ENGLAND.      [See  Akthub,  Csokkb,  Humi,  MAaKHAX,  Smith, 

and  Stavhopb.] 

ESSAYS  ON  CATHEDRALS.  Edited,  with  an  IntroducUon« 
By  Dbax  Howsob.    8vo.    It*, 
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FBBOUSSON    (Jamu).    History  of  Architecturo  in  all  CountriM 
from  the  Earliest  Timea.  With  1.600  llliutntiou.  4  VoIb.  Medium  8vo. 
I.  k  II.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval.    tfd«.  ^ 
III.  Indian  &  Eastern.  428.    lY.  Modem.  81«.6<2. 

Bade  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries;  their  Age 

and  Usee.    With  SaO  liluatrationa.    Mediam  8to.  34«. 

Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerosalem. 


Woodcnta.    8to.    7«.  6cL 

Temples  of  the   Jews  and  other  buildings  in 


the  Haram  Area  a(  Jerusalem.    With  lUuatrationa.    4to.    42s, 

FLEMING  (Pbofsssor).    Student's  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
With  QaotatioDB  and  References.    Post  8vo.    7»,  6U, 

FLOWER  GARDEN.    By  Rjbt.  Tnoa  Jamm.    Fcap.8T0.    1«. 

FORBES    (Capt.)      British    Burma    and    iU    People;   Native 

Manners,  Customs,  and  Beli|{ion.    Cr.  8yo.  lOt.  6J. 
FORD  (RioHARD).    Gatherings  from  Spain.    Post  8vo.    8«.  6d, 

FORSTER  (John).  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift.  1667-1711. 
With  Portrait    8to.    16«. 

FORSYTH  (William).    Hortensius;  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 

Office  and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.    Illustrations.    8to.   79,6d. 

Novels   and   Novelists   of  the  18th  Century,  in 

Illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.   Post  8vo.   10s.  6rf. 

FRANCE  (History  ov).    [See  JKavis— Makkham — bxiTH — Srn* 

DBXT8' — TOCQUKVILLE.] 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIEKS;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion— 
and  the  Prisoners  ef  Abd-el-Kadlr.  TransUted  by  Lady  Dun  Qobdom. 
Post8vo.    U, 

FREE B  (Sib  BiKTLi).    Indian  Missions.    Small  Bvo.    28.  ed. 

Eastern  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Missionary  Labour.    With 

Map.    Crown  8T0.  6«. 

Bengal    Famine.     How  it  will  be  Met  and  How   to 

Prevent  Future  famines  in  India.    With  Maps.    Crown  8to.     b». 
(M.).     Old    Deccan    Days,  or  Hindoo    Fairy    Legends 


eurrent  in  Southern  Indis*  with  Introduodon  by  Sir  BAftTLa  FftKBB. 
With  60  IUuBtr«tiona.    Post  8to.    7«.  6d. 

OALTON  (F.).  Art  of  Travel ;  or.  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and*Con- 
trivanees  aTailable  in  Wild  Countries.     WoodeuU.    Post  8vo.  7s.  84. 

GEOGRAPHY.  [See  Buhbokt— CaoKxa — Rioha&dson  —  Sxith 
— Studbmts'.j 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL.    (Published  Yearly.) 

GEORGE  (Erhist).  The  Moeel ;  a  Series  of  Twenty  Etchings,  with 

Descriptive  Letterpress.    Imperial  4to.    42«. 
Loire  and    South  of  France;   a    Series  of  Twenty 

Etchings,  with  Deserlptive  Text    Folio.    42«. 
GERMANY  (Histobt  or).    [See  Mahuiam.] 

GIBBON  (Edwam)).  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Edited  by  Milmam,  Quizot,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Sima. 
Maps.    8  Vols.  8to.    0U«. 

The  Student's  Edition ;   an  Epitome   of  the  above 

work«  incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.    By  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith.    Woodcuts.    Post  8to.    7s.  M. 

GIFFARD  (Edwiro).    Deeds  of  Naval  Daring;  or.  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Nary.    Fcap.Svo.    3s.  6d. 
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GILL  (Capt.  Wm).  The  Rlrcr  of  Golden  Sand.  NarrmiiTe 
of  A  Jouraar  throagh  China  to  Bnnnab.  With  a  Prefaoa  bf  dA.  tL 
Yul«,  C.U.    Maps  and  lUofttrations.    WoU.    8vo.    80«. 

(Mas.).  Six  Months  in  Ascension.  An  Unscientific  Ac- 
count of  a  Selentlfie  Expedition.    Map.    Crown  8to.    if*. 

GLADSTONE  (W.  £.).  Borne  and  the  Newest  Faahions  in 
Bellgloa.    Three  Tracts.    8vo.    7«.  6d, 

Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  1848-78.    7  toIs.    Sm\ll 

Sro.  2t.  ft*/,  each.  I.  The  Throne,  the  Prinee  Contort,  the  Cabinet  nnd 
CooiitUutinn.  II.  Personal  nnd  Literary.  III.  HUtorical  and  Specn- 
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GLSIG  (G.  R.).  Campaigns  of  the  British  Anny  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans.    Post  8to.    If. 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Post  8to.     St.  W. 

Narrative  of  Sale's  Brigade  in  AfiTghanlstan.   Post  8to.  2«. 

Life  of  Lord  CUve.    Post  8vo.    8#.  6d. 

Sir  Thomas  Mnnro.     Post  8vo.    8«.  6d, 


GLYNNE   (Sir  Stipbkh  R.).    Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent. 

With  Prer«CA  bf  W.  II.  Gladiitone,  M.P.    Illustrations.    8to.    12«. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliyir)  Works.     Edited  with  Notes  by  Fsnta 

CmnriNORAiL     Vifrnettes.    4  Vols.    8to.    80s. 

GOMM  (Field-Marshal  Sir  Wm.  M.),  Commander-in-Chief  in 

India,  C«>nstab1e  of  the  Tower,  nnd  Colonel  of  the  roHKtrenm  Guards. 
His  Letters  and  Joumala  179)  to  1S15.  Edited  hj  F.C.  Carr  Gooin. 
With  Portrait,    bvo. 

GORDON  (Sir  Alix.).     Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Soanea 

firom  the  War  of  Liberation.    Post  Sro.    8«.M. 
(Lady    Dci f)  Amber- Witch ;    A  Trial   for  Witeb- 

CTRft.    Post  8yo.    i*. 

French    in   Algiers.     1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 


Legion.    S.  The  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadlr.    Post  8to.    is, 

GRAMMARS.    [See  Curtius;  Hall;   Hutton;  Kino  Edward; 

Lratiikh;  Maktzxks;  Matthije;  8mitu.] 

GREECE  (Hij>T  )RT  OP).    [See  Grotb — Smith — Studkxts'.] 

GROTE'S  (Qkobor)  WORKS  :— 

Histort  op  Grxeck.  From  the  Earlieist  Times  to  the  close 
of  the  Konf'rAtion  contemporary  with  the  Doath  of  Alexander  the  GreaL 
Library  Kd'tion,  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans.  10  Vols.  8to.  1M«. 
Oabirut  Rlition.     Portrait  and  Plans.   12  Vols.     Post  8iro.  6«.  each. 

Plato,  and  other  Companions  of  SocrateM.    3  Vols.  8to.   45«. 
Aristotlr.     With  additional  Essays.    Svo.    IS«. 
MiHOR  Works.     Portrait.   8to.    14«. 
Letters  on  Switzerland  in  1847.    6s, 
Personal  Lifb.     Portrait.    8yo.    12s. 
GROTE  (Mrs.).    A  Sketch.    By  Ladt  Eastlake.    Crown  8to.   (5*. 

HALL'S  (T.  D.)  School  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  With 
Copious  Exercises.    12mo.    3«.  6d. 

Manual  of  English  Composition.  With  Copious  Illustra- 
tions and  Practical  Kxercisei.    I2nio.    S*.  6d. 

Primary   English    Grammar    for    Elementary   Schools. 

PsRcd  on  the  larger  work.    16mo.    It, 

' Child's  First  Latin  Book,  comprising  a  full  Practice  of 

Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the  Active  Verbs.    Itaio.    i$. 
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HALL&K'S  <HisiT)  urORKS  : — 

TBI  CoBSTTTViio!'*!  HisToiT  w  EiSLUB,  from  tbe  Aeeta- 
*inB<4  Hm-tt  (In  SiTiadh  tiitl»I)Hlh  Df  O^ivia  Amttermi.     rilliiiij 

HL*TOBr   or    Eciori   dcuxs  tsb   Hisplx  Acn.    Library 

LtTKi^KT  HistoAT  -or  £cw>n!  dcbho  thI  ISth    IGtb.  m> 
;;;]' i.'iHTrxii*.    /-InrT  .tAiH,  a  Tda.  Sn.  Ml.     (Mowf  £lii»>, 

HALLAH'3   (ATTnni  til-rrsrr  BenatBi;    ia  Tens  and  Pro«e. 

HAMILTON  (On.  8i«  F.  W.)-   Hirtaryof  tie  QrenidiwOianli. 

Frem  ii- _,..-■:■  -       ■     -.i:.   W;.'.!    :■■---    -.-,  SToli.    Bts.    gsa. 
AvM.E-.>  I,     !;l.e;i.-^.?r^  !  M«inoii»U  of  rrederiek  tha 

0™»1  i...rt  ITiuM  llenirnfPi-jMi..    lT»li.    CtMn8»0.   llf. 
HARTS  AllMY  UST.     {PaMithedQtuirUrlfandAiaMUiay.) 
HATCH  (W.   MX      Tbe   Uonl   PhiloMphy  of  Ariatotle,  con- 


HAT  {Sift  J.  H.  Dkdhxozd).    Vwtani  Bubuy,  iu  Wild  nibe* 

HATWaRD  (A.).    SkelclieiofSmm'  Ni  Statetmen  ud  Writrni, 
■  lthaUiirEM«j«.  Rppriotwl  ft-m  il"'  '",■■-       ;  J.-  .        "  CoBIanti: 

TWen.    BlimuTt.  (.■iTimr.  SI«lcr-.(-l,    y. .,:..,_!.     Htllmirii*, 

W^riMlff..  Bjnn  anJ  TmnT-oo.  Ve.iw.  !ii,  Siiwm,   StriroA  Jhi 
D.ir.n.1,  l(oll«d  Ho..-.  8tr.-WrT  illU.    I  V^..    b...    wT^ 
HEAD'S  <Sh  Tuaon)  ITOB^  ^ 

Tbb  Sot^l  Enr.iictiB.    Illastnliniu.    8ro.  12*. 
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Kuln^r.    P«t8»o.    !•. 
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UEttODOTUa.     A  Ntw  EnslUh   Veroion.     Bdlled,  wltb   HoMa 

K4in4«ao«,  Bin  II.  Riumiiwi  and  ftu  J.  O.  Wiluibh.    Masi  aa< 

HBBB1ES  (Kt.  HoK.  Jo!I^).     Memoir  <;f  hi*  Pablio  Ufa  dnriait 

«.•  BBlnnilolfJiwrMin.  ■nd    V     Willi,.,,  IV..  •»*  tJiifM  TUlwlfc 
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FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK.  Englkh,  Prench,  Oerman,  And 
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HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.     Map  and  Plana. 

FoitSTO.     6*, 
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SOUTH     GERMANY,  — Wnrtemburg,    BaTaria, 
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from  Uhn  to  the  Black  Sea.  Maps  and  Plami.  Post  Sro.  10s. 

PAINTING.  G«nnan,  Flomiah,  and  Dateh  Sehoola. 


ninstrations.  9  Vols.  Poet  8to.  Ms. 
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SWITZERLAND,   Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont 
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Marseilles,  the  Freneh  Alps,  Alsace,  Lormiue,  Champagne,  Ac.  Maps 
and  Plans.    Post  Sro.    7s.  M. 

MEDITERRANEAN— itB  Principal  Islands,  Cities, 


Seaports,  Uarhonrs,  and  Border  L«nds.    For  travellexs  and  yachtsmen, 
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ALGERIA    AND   TUNIS.    AlgierB»  Constantine, 


Oran,  the  AtlNS  Range.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Sra    10s. 

PARIS,  and  ita  Environa.    Maps  and  Plans.    16mo. 


8s.  6tf. 

SPAIN,  Madrid,  Tbe  Castiles,  Tbe  Basque  Pronnces, 


Leon.TheAsturias,  Galieia,  Estremadura.AndalQsis,  Konda,  Oranadu, 
Mnrcia,  Valencia,  CAtalonia,  Ara^on,  Nararre,  The  Balearic  Islands, 
Ac  Ac    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Sro.    SO*. 

PORTUGAL,   LxsBOH,   Porto,  Cintra,  Mafra,  &c 


Map  and  Plan.    Post  8to.    ISs. 

NORTH    ITALY,    Turin,    Milan,  Cremona,    tbe 


Italian  LakM,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Mantoa,  Vioensa,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Kavenna,  Rimini,  Piaccnza.  Genoa,  the  RiTierM, 
Venice,  Pamm,  Modena,*and  Romagna.  Maps  and  Plans.  PostSv^o.  10*. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Florence,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Tbe 


Marches,  Umbria,  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Bvo.  lu«. 

ROME    AND  ITS    EmriBOHS.      With  50  Maps  and 


Plans.    Post  8vo.    lOs. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Herculanenm, 


SVols.    PostSro.    80*. 

—  LIVES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  from  Cimabci 


to  Bassaho.    By  Mrs.  Jamssom.     Portraits.    Post  Srow    12s. 

NORWAY,  Cbristiania,  Bergen,  Trondbjem.   Tbe 
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andVesnTios.    Maps  and  Plans.    PostSro.    lOt. 

PAINTING.    The  Italian   Schools.     Dlnstrationa. 


FJelds  and  Fjords.    Maps  and  Plans.    Po«t8To.    9s. 

SWEDEN,  Stockbolm,  Upsala.   Golbenbnrg,  the  j 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.    Maps  and  Plan.    Pust  Sro.    6s.  | 
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HAKD-BOOK— DENMARK,  Sleswig,  Holstein,  Copenhigen,  Jat- 

Uad,  loeland.    Maps  and  Plans.    PostSro.    6«. 

— KUSSIA,  St.  Prbbsburo.  Mofloow,  Poulvp,  and 

FixhAMV,    Map*  and  Plana.    Post  8to.     18*. 

GRBEC£,  the  Ionian   iBlandt,  Continental  Greeoe, 


Athens,  tb«  Feloponnesatp  the  Islands  of  the  ^^ean  Sea.  Albania, 
Tbessalj,  and  Maeedonia.    Haps,  Plans,  and  Views.    Post  8to. 

-  TURKEY  IN  ASIA— CovnAiiTuroPLi,    the    Boe- 


pbonis,  Dardanelles,  Broosa,  Plain  of  Trof,  Crete,  Cjpros,  Smyrna, 
fphesus,  the  Bevea  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  Annenia, 
Euphrates  Valley.  Route  to  India,  Kco.  Maps  and  Plsns.  Post  8vo.  16«. 

ROY  FT,  inclnding  Descriptions  of  the  Coarse  of 


the  Nile  through  Effypt  and  Nubia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes,  the 
Sues  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  Oases,  the 
Fyoom,  Ae.    In  Tsro  Parts.    Maps  and  Plans.   Post  8vo.    Ibt, 

HOLY  LAND— Stria,  PiLisTiini,  Peninsula   of 


Sinai.  Edom,  Syrian  Deserts, Petra,  Damascus;  and  Palmyra.    Maps 
and  Plans.    Post  8to.    80«.    *«*  TrsTelllng  Map  of  Palestine.    la  a 

INDIA..     Maps  and    Plans.      Post  8to.     Part  L 


BoMBAT,  16s,    Part  II.  Madras,  15s.    Part  III.  Bevoal. 


ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    An  Alphabetical 

Hand-Book.    Condensed  into  One  Volume  for  the  Use  of  Travellers. 
With  a  Map.    Post  8vo.     10s. 

MODERN   LONDON.    Maps  and  PUns.     l«mo. 

8s.6ii. 

ENVIRONS  OP  LONDON  within   a  circuit  of  20 

mi1e4.    2  Vols.    Croim  8to.    21«. 

ST.   PAUL'S   CATHEDRAL.     20    DInstraUons. 


Crown  8to     10«.  6cf. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES.  Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Col- 


ehester,  Maldon,  Camhridxe,  Ely,  Neirmarket,  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
Ipswieh,  Woodbrid^e.  Feltxstoire,  Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Cromer,  Ac.     Map  and  Plans.     PostSvo.    12« 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich, 


Ely,  and  Lincoln.    With  90  Illustrations.    Crown  S^o.    31s. 

KENT,   Canterbury,  Dorer,   Ramsgate,  Sheemess, 


Rochester.  Chatham,  Woolwich.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8to.    7«.  6d, 
SUSSEX,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hastings, 


Lewes,  Arundel,  Ac.    Maps  and  Plans.    Pont  8vo.    6*. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Bel 


ffate,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill,  Winchester,  Southampton,  New 
Forest,  Porumouth,  Islb  or  Wight,  &e.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8to. 
10s. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 

Reading,  Ayleshory.  Uxbridge,  Wycombe.  Henley,  the  City  and  Uni- 
▼erslty  of  Oxford.  Blenheim,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames.  Maps 
and  Plans.    Post  8to. 


WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET,  Salisbury. 

Chippenham,  Weymouth.  Bherbome,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Tauntoo, 
Ae.    Map.    Post  8vo.    10«. 


DEVON,   Exeter,  Ilfraeombe,   Linton,   Sidmonth, 

DawllHh,  Teirnmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torqiuy.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Po«t8vo.    7b.  ad. 
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HAKD-BOOK — CORNWA  LL,  Laancesion,  Peoxance,  Falmonth, 
tb«  Lisard,  Land'i  End,  Ae.    Maps.     Foat  8to.    6t. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Winchester,   Sdisburj,  Exeter, 

Well*,  Chlobester,  Roeb04ter.  Cantorbanr,  and  St.  AllMnn.  With  ISO 
Illuatratioiia.  ;t  Vols.  Cr.  6to.  36«.  8t.  Albaos  Mp«rat6l7,cr.8TO. 
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GLOUCESTER.  HEREFORD,  akd  WORCESTER, 
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JR4vimd  by  E.  8.  Cbookb.    12mo.    4«. 

MAUREL'S  Character,  Actions,  and    Writings   of  WellingtOB. 

Feap.  8vo.    U,  ed. 
MAYO  (LiOBd).    Sport  in  Abyssinia;  or,  the  Mareb  and  Taek- 

aaezee.    With  lUuatratlons.    Crown  8vo.    12«. 

MEADE  (Hoir.  Hirbkrt).  Ride  through  the  Disturbed  DistricU  of 
Mew  Zealand,  with  a  Cmise  among  the  South  Sea  Islands.  With  lUas- 
tratlons.  Medium  8vo.    12«. 

MELYILLS   (HBaMAHH).     Marquesas  and  South    Sea  Islands. 

S  Vols.   Post  8vo.    7«. 

MEREDITH  (Mas.  CHiaus).  Notes  and  Sketches  of  New  8o«tk 

Wales.    PostSro.    S«. 
MICHAEL  ANGELO,  Sculptor,  Painter,  and  Architect.    His  Life 

and  Works.    DyC.  Ukatu  Wilsox.    Illuatrations.    KoyalSvo. 
MIDDLETON    (Cms.    II.)    A    Descriptive    CaUIogue   of   the 

Etched   Work  of  R«rabrandt,  with  Ltfe  and  Introductions.    With 

Explanatory  Cnu.    Medium  8to.    SU.  9d. 

MILLINGTON  (Rby.  T.  S.).    Signs  and  Wonders  in  the  Land  of 

Ham,  or  the  Ten  PlagucH  of  Egypt,  with  Ancient  and  Modern  Illnslr»- 
tloDS.    Woodcuts.    Post  8ro.    7«.  6d, 

MIYAKT  (St.  Gioboi).     Lessons  from  Nature;  as  manifested  in 

Mind  and  Matter.    8to.    15*. 

The  Cat.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Backboned 

Animalf ,  espocially  Mamntals.   With  200  lUuMtrations.    Medium  9w, 

MOORE  (Thomas).  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Byron.  Cabmei 
EdMom,  With  Plates.  6  Vols.  Feap.  8vo.  18«.;  topnhr  EdiUkm^ 
with  Portraits.    Royal  8vo.    7t.ed. 

MORESBY  (Capt.),  RN.  DifcoYeries  in  New  Guinea,  Polynesia, 
Torres  Straits,  Ac.,  during  the  eruiae  of  H.M.8.  Basilisk.  Map  and 
Iilustration4.    8to.    15i. 
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HILKAN'S  (Dbah)  WOBKS:— 

HxsTOBT  or  THB  JiwB,  from  the  eariiest  Period  down  to  Modem 

Timet.   8  Volt.    PostSro.    18*. 

Earlt  Chbistiahitt,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Aboli- 

tion  of  pAfaaiim  in  the  Romen  Empire.  8  Vols.    Poet  Bro.    18«. 
Lativ    Chbistiahitt,  inclnding  that  of  the  Popes  to    the 

Pontifieeto  of  MekoUe  V.    9  Vole.   PoetSvo.  bU. 

Hahdbooe  to  St.   Paul's  Cathsdbal.     Woodentf.     Crown 

8yo.    lOa.  6d. 

Qnnrri  Hobatii  Flacoi  Opsba.    Woodcuts.    Sm.  8to.  7s.  6(f. 

Fall  or  Jebusalem.    Fcap.  Sro.    Is. 

(Capt.  S.  a.)  Wajside  Cross,    Post  8to.    2s. 

(Bishop,  D.D.,)  Life.     With  b  Scleetion  from  his 

CorreepoDdenoe  end  Journals.     By  his  Sister.    Map.    Sro.    12s. 

HOSSMAN  (Samubl).    New  Japan ;  the  Land  of  the  Bising  Snn  ; 

its  Annals  daring  the  past  Tventj  Years,  recording  the  remarkable 
Progress  of  the  Japanese  in  Western  Civilisaaon.  With  Map.  8to.  16«. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  History  of  the  United  Netherlands :  from  the 
Deathof  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' Trace,  1608.  PonraiU. 
4  Vols.    PostSro.    6».eaeh. 

Life    mill    Death    of    John   of   BameTdd« 

AdTOcate  of  Ilnllaod.  With  a  View  of  the  Primary  Caasss  and 
MoTements  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  lUusUatioiM.  8  Vols. 
Post  8to.    12f. 

MOZLBT  (Cahob).  Treatise  on  the  Aogastinian  doctrine  of 
Predestination.    Crown  8vo.  Os. 

MUIBHBAD  (Jas.).  The  Yanz-de-Yire  of  Maistre  Jean  Le  Hooz, 
AdToeateof  Vire.    Translated  and  Edited.    With  Portrait  and  lUiu- 
{  trations.    Sto.    81«. 

I  MUNBCS  (Gbbbbal)  Life  and  Lettera.    By  Bmr.  G.  B.  Glbio. 

j  PostSyo.    St.etL 

MUBCHISON  (8xB  Bodbbiok).  Silaria;  or,  a  History  of  the 
Oldest  rocks  containing  Organic  Remains.  Map  and  Plates.    8to.  18«. 

— — — —  Memoirs.    With  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries, 
i  and  Rise  and  Progress  of  Palnosoie  Geology.    By  ABcaiBAX.o  Qkikib. 

Portraits.   8  Vols.   Svo.    80«. 

MUBRAY  (A.  S.).  A  History  of  Greek  ScnIptare,from  the  Earliest 
I  Times  down  to  the  Age  of  Pheidias.  With  llliutrations.  Roy.  8vo.  21<. 

j  MUSTEBS'  (Capt.)    Patagonians;    a   Year's    Wanderings    orer 

Untrodden  Ground  from  the  Straiu  of  Msgellan  to  the  Rio  Negro.  ! 

I  Illustrations.    PostSro.     7«.  6(i.  j 

I  NAPIEB  (Sib  Wm.).    EnglUh  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  Peninsalar  | 

War.    Portrait.    Post8\'0.   8«.  ' 

NAPOLEON  at  FonTAniKBLXAV  ahd  Elba.  Journal  of 
Ocenrreocea  and  Notes  of  ConTersatioos.  By  Sib  Nkxl  CAMrasix. 
Portrait.    8to.   ISc. 

NABES  (Sib  Gbobox),  B.N.  Official  Beport  to  the  Admiralty  of 
the  recent  Arctic  Expedition.    Map.    8to.    S«.  6i. 

NAUTICAL   ALMANAC    (Thx).    {By  Auaiariiy.)    >•  0d  ; 
NaVYLIST.    (Monthly  and  Quarterly.)   PostSvo. 
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NSW  TESTAMENT.  With  Short  Ezplinatory  Commentary. 
By  Abcmobaoooi  CBUvroor.  M.A^  and  the  Bishop  op  St.  Datii/s. 
With  110  antlMntie  Ytova.  Ac    i  YoU.    Crown  8vo.    n$.  bouiuL 

NEWTH  (Samvsl).  First  Book  of  Kfttand  Philosophy;  an  Intro- 
dnedoa  to  tba  Stadj  of  dtatks.  l>7oamic8.  HjdrrwuUics,  Light,  Uear, 
•ad  Sound,  wftb  nooMroiM  Eumplfti.    SobaUBto.    8c.  W. 

— ^— Elements  of  HechtnieSy  inclnding  Hydrostatics, 

with  Domeroiia  Examples.    Small  Svo.    Si.  ti. 

Mathematical  Esamples.       A  Qradaated  Series 


of  Etomontary  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Logarlthma,  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Jiechanica.    Small  8ru.    &$.  9d, 

NICOLAS  (Sia  Hiaan).    Historic  Peerage  of  England.     Exhi- 

Utlnf  the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Preaent  Steto  of  every  TlUe  of  Peer. 
a««  which  has  existed  in  this  Coontry  sinee  the  Conquest.  By 
William  CooKrB<»pa.   6vo.   du>. 

NILE  GLEANINGS.    [See  Stuaet.] 

NIMBOD,  On  the  Chace— Turf— and  Boad.    With  Portrait  and 

Plates.  Crown  Sto.  ft*.  Orwith  Coloured  Plates,  7 j.&l. 

NOBDHOFF   (Chas.).      Commnnistic  Societies    of  the  United 

States;  InclndiDg  Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Shakers,  The  Amana, 
Onffida,  Btttbell,  Aunwa,  Icarian  and  other  existing  Societies.  With 
40  Illustrations.    Sro.    1&«. 

NOETHCOT£*S  (Sia  Jobv)  Notebook  in  the  Long  Parliament. 

Containing  Proceedings  during  its  First  Seesloo,  1640.  Edited,  with 
a  Memoir,  by  A.  U.  A.  Hamilton.    Crown  Svo.   9«. 

OWEN  (LiEVT.-CoL.).   Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Artillery, 

including  Artillery  Material,  Gunnery,  and  Orgautsation  and  Use  of 
Artillery  in  Warfare.    With  Illustrations.     Sto.    lU, 

OXENHAM  (Bar.  W.).  English  Notes  for  LaUn  Elegiacs  ;  designed 
for  early  Profldents  In  the  Art  of  Latin  Yersifleatlon,  with  Prsflrtoiy 
Rules  or  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.    13mo.    8s.  ty. 

PAGET;  (Lord  Giobgb).  The  Light  Ca^-alry  Brigade  in  the 
Crimea.  Containing  Extracts  fknm  Jonmal  and  Correspondence.  Mapi, 
Crown  8to.    10«.  6d. 

PALGBAYE  (B.  H.  I.).    Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.    Sto.    ftr. 

PALLISEB  (Mas.).    Mottoes  for  Monuments,  or  Epitaphs  selected 

Oeneiml  Use  and  Study.    With  IllustraUona.    Crown  Sto.    7«.  94, 

PABIS  (Db.)  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest ; 
or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Fhiloeophy  Inculcated  hy  sId  of  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Vooth.    Woodcuts.  Post  Sto.  1».6d. 

PABKYNS'  (MAXsniLD)  Three  Years'  Besidence  in  Abyaslnla: 

with  TraTSIs  in  that  Country.   With  lUuatrationN.    Post  Sro.   Ts.M 
PEEL'S  (Sn  Bobbet)  Memoirs.    2  Yols.    Post  8to.    lU, 
PSNN  (Biohabd).    Maxims  and  Hints  for  an  Angler  and  Gheiti 

playsr.   Woodcuts.   Fcap.  Sm.   Is. 
PIBGY  (JoBV,  M.D.).    Mbtauubot.    Fnel,  Wood,  Patty  Coalj 

Charooal,  Coke.    Fire-Clays.    Illtistrstlons.    Sro.   80s. 

. Lead,  inclnding  part  of  SilTer.   Illnstrationa.   Sro.   80ii 

SilTsr  and  Gold.    Part  I.    lllnstraUons.    Sto.    SOf. 

PEBBY  (BxT.  Cabov).    LUe  of  St  Hngh  of  AtsIob,  Bishop  of 

Lincoln.    PostSpo.    lit».9d, 

Histoiy  of  the  English  Chnreh.    See  SruDBBTi*  Manuals. 

PHILLIPS  (Sahvbl).  Literary  Enays  from  **  The  Ttmoa."    Witk 

Portrait    tYoU.    Fcap.  Sto.    7«. 
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PIOAFBTTA  (FiLippo).    The  Kingdom  of  Congo,  and  of  the 

Sarroundin:;  Countries.    TransUted  and  edited  by  M AaOAsm  Uutch- 
TiTBoy.     With  Preface   by  Sir  T.  Fowbll  Bdxtox.    ^Mapa.     6to. 

iot.ed. 
POPFS  (AuzAVDu)  Works.     With  Introductions  and  Notes, 
by  B«T.  WBiTWBLLELwn.   Vela.  I,  IL,  VI.,  VII.,  VUl.  With  For- 
traita.    8vo.    10a.  Si.  each. 

PORTSB  (Rby.  J.  L.).    Damascus,  Palmyra,  and  Lebanon.     With 

Travela  among  the  Giant  Citiea  of  Baahan  and  the  Uauraa.    Map  and 
Woodeata.    PoatSvo.   7t,Qd. 

PRAT£BpBOOK  (Iilu8tiut«d),  with  Border^  Initials,  Vig. 
nettea,  Ac.  Edited,  with  Notea,  by  Rbt.  Taoa.  Jamm.  Mediom 
8yo.   16:  cloth  ;  SU.  6<L  ealf;  Stir,  moroeeo, 

— — — —  (The  Cohtooatior),  with  altered  mbrics,  show- 
ing the  book  if  amended  in  conformity  with  the  reeommendationa  of 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  1879.    Post  8to.    5«. 

PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OP  WALES.  A  Brief  Memoir. 
With  Selections  from  her  Correapondenee  and  oilier  nnpobliahed 
Papers.    By  Ladt  Rose  Wbioall.  With  Portrait.   8vo.  8«.  6d. 

PRIYY  COUNCIL  JUDGMENTS  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases  to- 
lating  to  Doctrine  and  DiRcipline.  With  Historical  Introdactlon, 
by  Q.  C.  Bbgdrick  and  W.  H.  FBtXAinxB.    8to.    lOr.  6d. 

PSALMS  OF  DAVID.     With  Notes  Explanatory  and  CriUeal  by 

the  Dean  of  Wella,  Canon  Elliott,  and  Caoon  Cook.  Medium  8vo.  10«.  9d, 

PUSS  IN  BOOTa    With  12  Illnstrations.     Bj  Ono  Si'Ioktsr. 

Iftno.     1«.  9d,    Or  enlonred.  2«.  W. 

QUARTERLY  RBVIBW  (Thi).    Sto.   6«. 

KAE  (Eowabd).  Country  of  the  Moors.  A  Journey  from  Tripoli 
in  Barbary  to  the  Holy  City  of  Kairwan.  Map  and  Etchings.  Crowa 
8to.    13«. 

The  White  Sea  Peninsula.    Journey  to  the  White  Sea,  and 

the  Kola  Peninsula.    With  lUostratlon*.    Crown  8to.      [/«  ike  Prut, 
RAMBLES  in  the  Syrian  Deserts.    Post  Sro.    10«.  M, 
KASSAM    (Horxuzd).      British   Mission  to   Abyssinia.       With 

Noticea  of  tlie  Countriea  from  Massowah  to  llagdal«.    IJlustrationa. 
S  Vols.    8vo.    28>. 

RAWLINSON'S  (Cahon)     Herodotus.     A    New    English    Ver- 

alon.  Edited  with  Noteaand  Easaya.  Maps  and  Woodcut  4  Vols.  8to.  48t. 

Five  Great  Monarchies  of  Cbaldaea,  Assyria,  Media, 

Babylonia,  and  Persia.  With  Maps  and  Illnstrations.  SVols.  8ve.  42>. 

(Sir  Hbhrt)  England  and  Russia  in  the  East;  a 

Series  of  Papers  on  the  Pulitical  and  Geographical  Condition  ef  Central 
Asia.    Map.    8vo.     12*. 

REED  (Sir  B.  J.)  IronClad  Ships ;  their  Qualities,  Performancea, 
and  Coat.  With  Chapters  on  Turret  Ships,  Iron-Clad  Kams.^.  With 
Illustrations.    8vo.    12«. 

Letters  from  Russia  in  1875.    8vo.    5#. 

Japan :    Its  History,    TradiUons,  and  Religions.      With 

NarratiTe  of  a  Visit  in  lb79.  Illustrations.  8  Vols.  8to.     28s. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES  (Thk).    By  Jamu  Avn  Horaoi  Smrh. 

,  ^^.^^*^^^'    ^<»*  8to.  8s.  6<2. ;  or  PopuUir  Edition,  Fcap.  8to.  1*. 
REMBRANDT.    See  MmnLBToir. 

REYNOLDS'  (Sia  Joshua)  Life  and  Times.  By  C.  R.  Lmum, 
R.A.  and  Tom  Tatlob.    Portraita.    8  Vols.    8vo.    42s. 

RICARDO'S  (David)  PoliUcal  Works.  With  a  NoUee  of  hia 
Life  and  Writings.  By  J.  R.  UVmAJooB,   8vo.   18*. 
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RIPA  (Fathsr).  Thirteen  Yean  at  the  Court  of  Peking.    Poet 
ROBERTSON  (Cabov).    Hintory  of  the  Chrieiian  Chareh,  from  the 

Apottolle  Ag«  to  tti«  Refomiation,  1617.    8  Yoki.  Post  8ro.    9s,  Moh. 

ROBINSON  (Bkv.  Db.).    Biblical  Keeearchee  in  Palestine  and  the 

A^Jftoent  Beglonn,  1888— 68.    Map*.  SVoIn.   8vo.  4t$. 

—  (Wm.)  AlpiDe  Plowew  for  English  Gardena.    "With 

70  lUastrmtloDR.    Crown  8vo.    7m.  6d. 

Sab-Tropical  Qarden.  lUuBtratiooB.  Small  Sro.  5f. 


KOBSON  (E.  R.).  School  ABCBXTBoruiia.  Remarks  on  the 
Planning,  Designing,  Dullding,  and  Furaliliing  of  ttchool-hoiuw. 
Illnsuniuonii.    Medium  Sva.    18«. 

ROME  (UisToiiT  OF).    See  Oibboh — Liddbll— Smith — Studbhts'. 

hOYAL  SOCIETY  CATALOGUE  OP  SCIENTIPIC  PAPERS. 

8  ▼ola.    8to.    S0«.  each.    Half  morocou.  S89.  eacli. 
RUXTON  (Oio.  F.).  Travels  inMezieo;  with  Adventures  among  Wild 

Tribes  and  Animals  of  the  Prairlea  and  Roeky  MdaoUlns.  Post  8ro.  BtM. 

ST.  HUGH  OF  AVALON,  Binhop  of  LincoUi;  hu  Life  by  G.  G. 

Pkrrt,  Canon  of  Lincoln.    Post  8to.    IQt.  9d, 
8T.  JOHN  (Chables).     Wild  Sports  and  Natnral  HUtory  of  the 

HIgblsiMU  of  Scotland.    lUostratfld  Ediaon.    Crown  8to.    16f.    Cheap 

EHiiom,  Post  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

:  (Batli)  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  Post  Syo.  2s. 

!  SALDANHA  (Duke  of).    See  Cabkota. 

SAUK'S  (Sia  Robbbt)  Brigade  in  Affghanistan.  With  an  Aeoonnt  of 

the  Defence  of  Jellalabad.    B7  Rav.  Q.  R.  Qlsio.    Post  Svo.    St. 
SCEPTICISM   IN    GEOLOGY;  and   the   Reasons  for  It    An 
assemblage  of  facts  from  Nstnre  combining  to  refute  the   theory  of 
"Causes  now  in  Action."    By  Vbripikr.  Woodcuts.  Crown Sra  6s. 

SCOTT  (Sir  Gilbebt).  Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Development 
of  Medieval  Architectnre.  Delivered  st  the  Royal  Academy.  With 
400  UlUhtratiftns.    2  Vols.     Medium  8rn,    42s. 

SCHLIEMANN  (Db.  Henbt).  Troy  and  lU  Remains.  A  Narra- 
tive of  Researches  and  Disco verien  made  on  the  Site  of  Ilium,  and  In  the 
Trojan  Plain.    With  60j  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.    4S«. 

Ancient  Mycenss  and  Tiryns.     With  600  lUna- 

trstlons.    Medium  8vo.    60s. 
IlioB ;    the    City  and  Country  of  the  Tn jane, 

Inolnding  sll  Recent  Discoveries  and  Kesesrcbes  made  on  the  Site 

of  Troy  and  the  Trosd.     With  an  Autobiography.    With  SOlO  lUus. 

trations.    Imperial  8vo.    60/. 

SCHOMBEUG  (Genxbal).    The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  rendered 

into  English  blank  verse.  Books  I— XIT.    8vo.    lis. 
8EEB0HM  (HxNBT).    Siberia  in  Europe ;  a  NaturalUfs  Visit  to 

the  Valley  of  tlie  Petchora  In  N.E.  Russia.    With  notices  of  Birds  and 

their  migrations.    With  Map  and  Illustrationa.    Crown  8vo.    14s. 
SELBORNK  (Lobd).    Notes  on  some  Passages  in  the  Liturgical 

History  of  the  Reformed  Engli«h  Church.    8vo.    6s. 

SHADOWS  OF  A  SICK  ROOM.       Preface  by  Canon  Liddoh. 

16mo.    2«.  6d. 

SHAH  OF  PEKSIA'S  Diary  during  hU  Tour  through  Europe  in 
1873.  Translated  from  the  Original.  By  J.  W.  Rbobocbi.  With 
Portrait  and  Coloured  Title.    Crown  Sro.    12«. 

SHAW  (T.  B.).  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Post  8vo.    7s.  ed. 

'  Speeimens  of  English  Literature.     Selected  from  the 

Chief  Writers.    PostSvo.    T«.ftl. 
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SHAW  (BoBEBT).  YiBit  to  High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kaahgar 
(formeriT  ChliMM  Turtary),  and  Ratiini  Jooniey  orer  tb*  Karakomm 
Pau.    with  Map  and  lUiMtraaoDa.    8to.    16f. 

8IBBBA  LEONS ;  Described  in  Letters  to  Friends  at  Home.    By 

A  Ladt.    Post  8vo.    S$.  6(1. 

SIMMONS  (Capt.).    Consiitation  and   Praciiee    of  Coarts-Mar- 

tial.    8to.    15f. 
SMILES'   (SmuBL,  LL.D.)  WORKS  :— 

Bbrmh  Eroihbvbs  ;  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  death  of 
the  8tepbeiuiAn«.    'With  llliiRtratiAMA.  5  Volii.  Crown  8to.  7«.  6d.  each. 
LiFS  OF  George  Stepuerson.    Post  8vo.    V^,  6d. 
Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturaust  (Thos.  Edwabd).   Illnktrations. 

Crown  Hvo.     10-.  6</. 

Life  of  a  Scotch  Geologist  and  Botanist   (Bobibt  Dick). 

lUustraiioiiii.    Crown  8vo.     1*2«. 

Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland.    Crown  8vo.  7$.6d, 

Self-Help.     With  lllastrations  of  Condact  and  PersoTer- 

anee.    Pout  8to.  6ji.    Or  In  French,  b*. 
Cbaracter.    a  Sequel  to  "  Self-Hblp."    Post  8to.    0«. 
Tbbift.    a  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel.    Post  Sto.    <U. 
Dutt.  With  IllustiatioDS  of  Courage,  Patience,  and  Endurance. 

Post  6vo.    6a. 

Industrial  Biogbapht  ;  or.  Iron  Workers  and  Tool  Makers. 

Post  bTO.    Bt. 

BoT*s  YoTAGi  Round  the  World.    IllustraUons.    Post  Sto.  6«. 

SMITH  Pr.  George)  Student's  Manual  of  the  Geography  of  India. 
Post  8to. 

Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D.  (Bombay),  Missionary  and 


PMlsuthropist.    Portrait    Po«t8vo.    9«. 
(Philip).  Hii>tory  of  the  Ancient  World,  from  the  Creation  1 


to  the  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  a.d.  476.    8  Vols.    8to.    81ff.  9d. 

SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  DICTIONARIES:— 

Dictionart    of    the    Bible;    its    Antiquities,   Biography, 

(tnuRrspIij,  and  Natural  History.    lllastrations.    8  Vols.  8to.  10&«. 

Concise  Bible  Dictionary.   With  800  Illustrations.    Medium  1 

8vo.   21 «. 

Smaller    Bible    Dictionary.      With    Illustrations.     Post 

8vo.    7s.  6d, 
Christian    Antiquities.      Comprisiog    the    History,    Ineti- 

tinionrt,  and  Aniiquitierfof  the  Chriatian  Church.    With  liluntratiuoN. 
a  Vols.     Mrdiiim  8vu.    3/.  1S«.  6d. 

Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines  ; 
fi^>in  the  Tiinoi  nf  thtt  Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charlemafme.  Medluui  8tm. 
V<il«.  I.  &  II.    81s.  6d.  etch.     (To  be  completed  in  4  Vols.) 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.      With   500  Illustrations. 

Mfdium  8vo.    S8«. 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mtthologt.     With  600 

lllu«tr«t<««M8.     H  VoIr.    Medium  8to.    H  4«. 

Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  2  Vois.  With  600  Illustra- 
tions.   Medium  8t<>.    AH«. 

Atlas  of  Ancient    GeogfwAphy — BibucaIi   and    Classical. 

Folio.   tfZ.  6«. 

Classical  Dictionary  of  Mythology,  Bioobaphy,  and 
OxooRAPBT.    1  Vol.    Witli  7S0  Woodcuts.  8to.    18s. 
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Smxth'a  (Db,  Wx.)  DicTiosAtLiJti^-cohtinueJ, 

SxALLSR  Classic iL  Dictiovabt.    With  200  Woodenta.  Crown 

8T0.    7f .  «u. 
SxALLBB  Greek  avd  Boxasi  Avtiquities.    With  200  Wood- 

euu.    Crown  bvo.    It.Sd. 

Couplets  LatlxEvglish  Dictio5art.     With  Tablet  of  the 

Roman  Caleodar.  MessurM,  Weiicht«,  and  Hoamj.    8to.    S1«. 
Smaller  Latin-Rxqlish  Dictioxart.     12aio.    7s.  (kt. 
Copious  a5i>  Critical  Ehoush-Latiic  Dictiosart.    8to.    2U. 
Smaller  £50lish-Lati5  Dictio5art.    12mo.  7s,  6d, 

SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  ENGLISH  COURSE:— 

SonooL  Manual  of  Esclisu  Grammar,  with  Copious  Exircises. 

p<Mt  8to.   a*,  tki. 
Primart  English  Grammar.    16ino.     If. 

Mahual  of  K5oli:>h  COMPOSITION.  With  Copions  IllllBirA- 
tloot  and  Kr<ic:ical  Ex<>rci<^f*.     12niu.  8«.  (U. 

Primart  Histoky  of  Britain.    12mo.    2$,  6d, 

School  Manual    of    Modern    Geography,    Phtsicaii    and 

Political.     PoHt  8vo.    6*. 

A  Smaller  Manual  of  Modern  Oeograpbt.    I6mo.    28,  6d, 

SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  FiJEXCH  COURSE:— 

French  Frincipia.      Part  I.  A    First  Course,  containing  a 

Oramnar,  DAkfiMH,  EverHoa*,  and  YocahalariMi.    Itaio.    9t.  ti. 

Appendix  to  French  Principia.    Part  I.    Containing  ad- 
ditional ExercixNi,  with  £xaniin*tioD  Piipeiii.     12mo.  8.<.  64^ 
French   Principia.    Fart  II.    A  Beading  Book,  containing 

Fabie-t.  Stories,  and  Aneedoteii,  Natural  Hiktory,  and  Soenea  fh>m  thH 
History  of  Franca.  With  Grammatical  Queationtf,  Moim  and  eoploua 
Etynioloiffical  Dictionary.    ISmo.    4«.  fUL 

French  Principia.  Part  III.  Prose  Composition,  containing 
a  8rMt«>roatic  Coarse  of  EzerdMS  on  the  itjntax,  wltli  the  Principal 
Rul«a  of  Syntax.   12mo.  [/a  UU  Prtu, 

Student's  French  Grammar.     By  C.  Hnov-WAU..    With 

Introduction  by  M.  LUrrc.    Post  8to.    7«.  M. 

Smaller  Grammar  of  thk  French  Lanouaoi.      Abridged 

ftxHn  th«  above.    12mo.    St.  9d, 

SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  GEKMAN  COURSE  :— 

German  Principia.  Part  I.  A  First  German  Course,  contain- 
ing a  G  ram  mar.  l^lectns,  Ezereba  Book,  and  Vocabularies.  Itmo.  8«.  6d, 

German  Principia.  Part  II.  A  Beading  Book  ;  containing 
Fabler,  Sturlefl,  and  Anfedotea,  Natural  Hi«tor7,  and  Bcanas  from  tha 
History  of  Germany.  With  GraoiniaCieal  Quasilooa,  Motaa,  sad  Olo- 
tionary.    llhno.  Zm.  M. 

Practical  German  Grammar.    Post  8to.    3d.  6<2. 

SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  ITALIAN  COUBSE  :— 

Italian  Principia.  An  Italian  Course,  containing  a  Grammir, 
Dalaetu*,  KzerdNs  Rnok,  with  Vocabulariea,  and  Matarlala  Ibr  Italtsn 
ConverHMtion.  By  Signer  Kioci,  ProfiMsor  of  Italian  at  the  City  of 
Loodon  College.    12mo.    St.  6d. 

Itauan  Principia.    Part  11.    A  First  Italian  BwitiWf  B#ok» 

containing  Fablef,  An#cdot«f>,  Hlstwrr,  and  PaMSgM  frNR  tiM  hsil 


]*allan  Aiithorp,  vith  Grammatiral  Qnaattnoi,  NoiaS|  and  a  OnllM 
Etjmologieal  Dictionary.     By  SiOMOa  Uim.    Itna.    ••.•A      '' 
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SMITH'S  (De.  Wm.)  latin  C0UK6E:—  I 

Thb  Youho  Beoirhbe'8  F1B8T  Latik  Book  :  Cootainin;  the  I 


Bndlnentii  of  Onmmar,  Eur  Qramniatical  Qae«tioo8  and  Bxardi 
with  Vocabularies.    Being  a  Stepping  stone  to  iTindpia  Latina,  Part  1. , 
for  Young  Children.    12mo.    8a. 

I  Tbs  Youro  Bsgixrkb'8  Sboomd  Lativ  Book  :  Coniiining  tu 

essy  Latin  Beading  Itook,  with  an  Analyids  of  the  Senieneea,  Nott-s, 
and  a  Lictiottary.  Being  a  Stepping-  stone  to  Principla  Latina,  Part  11., 
for  Yonng  Child  rea.    ISmo.    t§. 

Fbutoipia  Lativa.    Part  L  First  Latin  Coane,  containiDg  a 

Grammar,Deleehis,andEzerelse  Book,  with VoeabolarlMi.  ISmo.  St.^d. 
*•*  In  this  Edition  the  Cases  of  the  Nouns,  AdJrctiTcs,  and  Pron<^iits 
are  arranged  both  as  in  tlie  ORDiwAaT  GaAMMARS  and  a«  in  the  Puauo 
School  Pbimbs,  together  with  the  corresponding  Ezereiaea. 

Afpkhdix  to  Pbihoipia  Latira.  Part  I.;  beiag  Additional 

Exercises,  with  Examination  Papers.    12ino.    S«.  Sd. 

PuRapiA  Latira.  Part  IL  A  Beading-book  of  Mythalogy, 
Geography,  Roman  Antiquitiea,  and  History.  With  Notes  and  I>le> 
tionary.    ISmo.    8s.  M. 

PanroiPiA  Latira.    Part  IIL    A  Poetry  Book.    Hexameten 

andPentameten;  Edog.  Oridlann :  Latin  Prosody.  ISbo.    8«.<dL 

Pbircipia  Latira.  PartlY.  Proae  Compoiution.  Roles  of 
Syntax  with  Examples,  Explanations  of  Synonyms,  and  Exaralass 
on  the  Syntax.    ISmo.    8«.  9d, 

PkiRoiPiA  Latira.    Part  Y.  Short  Talea  and  Anecdotea  for 

Translation  into  Latin.    ISmo.    8s. 

Latix-Erolish     Yocabulakt    ard     First     Latih-Ehglish 

DicnovABT  FOR  Phjkdrus,  Corxklius  Nrpos,  avdCjesar.  l2nio.  8c.  6d. 

8tu]>brt*8  Latix  G&AMif  ar.    For  the  Higher   Forms.    Post 

Sto.    «f. 
Smallbb  Lativ  QRAMif  ar.    For  the  Middle  and  Lower  Fonns. 

ISmo.    3i.6d. 

T±otTJJB,   Gennanb,  Agricola,   &c     With    Snglish  Notes. 

12mo.    3s.  M. 

SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  GREEK  COURSE;— 

IritiaGrjeca.  Parti.  AFirstOretfkOotirse^containiogaGram- 

mar,  Delectuii.  and  Exercise-book.     Wlrh  Vocabijlaries.    ISmo.  8s.6tf. 
Appendix  to  Iritia  Gr^ici.     Part  I.    Containing  additional 
Exerciites.    With  Exaniin«tion  Papers.    Po«t  8vo.    8x.  6J. 

Iritia  Or^ca.  Part  IL  A  Reading  Book.  Containing 
Short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Mythology,  aod  Grecian  Uistory. 
12mo.    B*.  6d. 

Iritia  Gbjbca.  Part  III.   Prose  Composition.    Containing  the 

Rules  of  Syntax,  with  copious  Examples  and  Exercises.    ISma    S§.  9i. 

Studxrt's  Grekk  Grammar.    For  the  Higher  Forms.    By 

Cdbtius.    Po8t  8vo.    6t. 

Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms. 

12mo.    St.  6d. 

Greek  Accideror.    12mo.    2«.  6c2. 

Plato,  Apology  of  Socrates,  &c.  With  Noter.   12mo.  Zs,  &f« 
SMITH'8  (Db.Wm.)  SMALLER  HISTOKIES:— 
Scripture  History.     Woodcats.    16mo.     St,  6(f. 
Arcixrt  History.     Woodcota.   16mo.    Zs.  6c2. 
ARaERT  Geographt.    Woodcuts.     16mo.    Zs,  6c2L 
MoDXRR  Qeoo kaput.     16mo.     2«.  6dL 
Qrrxor.     Maps  and  Woodcuts.    16mo.     8«.  6(£. 
BoMi.    Maps  and  Woodcuts.     ICmo.    8«.  6<i. 
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SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  Smaller  Histories— con^mwrf. 
Glassioal  Mttholooy.  Woodcuts.    l6mo.    ^,6(L 
Kholand.    Map«  and  Woodcuts.    I6mo.    8«.  6d, 
Ekolish  Literature.      ]6mo.     S«.  6d, 
Speoixeks  of  Eholish  Literature.     I6mo.    8«.  6cL 

BOMKKYILLE  (Mart).   Pereonal  Becollections  from  Earlj  Life 

to  Old  Ag«.     Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    12«. 

Physical  Geography.    Portrait.    Post  8to.  9s, 

— Connexion  of  the  Physical  Scienoea.    Post  8vo. 

9i. 

Molecular  k  Microscopic  Science.     Illnstrationv. 

S  Vols.    Pott  8to.    si«. 

SOUTH  (John  F.).    Household  Surgery ;  or,  Hinta  for  Emergen- 

cict.    Witli  Woodcuts.    Fcap.    8vo.    Sg.  M. 
SOUTHEV  (Ron).  Lives  of  Bunyan  and  Cromwell.  Post  8to.   28. 
{^TAEL  (Madame  db).     ^'ee  Steveks. 
STANHOPE'S  (Earl)  WORKS  :— 

History  of  Ekglamd  from  the  Reion  of  Queen  Affb  to 

TBI  PlAOK  OF  VEB8AILLX8,  1701-8^.      9  ▼OlS.      PoSt  8vO.     6f.  Mttb. 

Life  of  William  Pitt.     Portraits.    3  Yols.     Sto.    S6«. 

Misoellakiss.   2  Yols.     Post  8to.    I8«. 

British  Ikdia,  from  its  Origin  to  1788.    Post  8to.    8«.  6(1. 

History  of  **  Forty-Five."  Po?t  8vo.    2s. 

Historical  and  Critical  Essays.    Post  8vo.    8«.  6c2. 

French  Retreat  from  Moscow,  and  other  Essays.    Post  8vo. 

7a.  ea. 
Life  of  Belisarids.    Post  8vo.    10#  6a. 
Life  of  Condk.    Post  8vo.    Zs,  6d, 
Stort  of  Joan  of  Arc.    Fcap.  8vo.    Is. 
Addresses  on  Various  Occasions.    I6mo.    Is. 
STANLEY'S  (Dean)  WOKKS:— 

Sinai  and  Palestine.     Maps.    8vo.     14^. 

Bible  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  Extracted  from  the  above  Work. 

W«odcuf8.   Fcap.  8vr.    29.6d. 

Eastern  Church.    8vo.    V2s. 

Jewish  Church.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Christian 

Era.    3  Vols.  8to.    3Sa. 
Church  of  Scotland.     8vo.    7s.  6^. 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    8vo.    I8s. 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.    Portrait.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    12s. 
Canterbury  Cathedral.    Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    7^.  6d. 
Westminster  Abbey.    Illustrations.    8vo.    15s. 
Sbbmons  durino  a  Tour  in  the  East.    8vo.   9f. 
Mbxoir  of  Edward,  Catherine,  and  Mary  Stanley.  Cr.  8vo.  0«. 
Christian  Institutions.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Subject!.  8vo. 

STEPHENS  (Rev.  W.  R  W).     Life  and   Timet  of  St  John 

Chrysottom.    A  Sketch  of  thtt  Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fourth 

Centurj.    Portreit   8vo.  12s. 
STEVENS  (Dr.  A.).      Madame  de  St&el ;  a  Stndj  of  her  Life 

andTlmee.  The  First  RevoluUon  and  the  First  Empire.    Portrait!.    2 

Vola.    Crown  bvo.    24«. 
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STRATFOBD  di  REDCLIFFB  <Lor]>).    The  Eastern  Queeiion. 

Being  a  Selection  from  his  Writfngn  during  IIib  laat  Fire  Teen  of  liltf 
Life.    With  A  Prefltee  by  Uenn  Stanley.     Witli  Map,    Sto.   9t. 

STREET  (G.  S.).  Gothic  Architecture  in    Spain.     Illastraaone. 
BoyalSro.    80c 

Italy,  chiefly  in  Brick  and 


Marble.  With  Notee  on  North  of  Italy.  |nii«tration8.  Eoyal  Sro. 
Rise  of  Btylea  in  Architecture.     With  Illuatrationa.    8to. 


STUART  (ViLLiBBs).  Kile  Gleanings:  The  Ethnology,  History, 
and  Art  ot  Ancient  Egrpt,  at  Reveal^  by  Pafntintss  and  Baa- 
Beliffii.  With  Deecripilonii  of  Nuhla  and  it<«  Great  Kock  Tcmplae, 
69  Goloared  IllDShration^,  tc    Medium  Sto.  8U.  M. 

STUDENTS'  MANUALU:— 

Old  Tbstaxbnt  Bistobt  ;  from  the  Creation  to  the  Retom  of 

the  Jews  from  CaptlTity.    Mapn  and  Woodeuts.    Poet  8vo.    7«.  6^. 
Nxw  TxsTAiiEKT  BisTOBT.    With  an  Introduction  connecting 
the  History  ot  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Maps  and  Woodeuta. 
FoetSro.   7t.M, 

Etidehobs  of  Christianitt.  By  Rev.  H.  Wacr.    Post  8to. 
EocLBSiABTiOAL  HisTOBT.    The   Christian  Chareh  daring  the 

First  Ten  C«ntnrlefi ;   From  its  Foundation  to  the  full  eitablishment 
of  the  Holy  homan  Empire  and  the  Pa|ial  Power.    Prntt  hro.    7«.  Sd, 

Histobt  of  tbe  Karlt  Kvolish  Cburoh,  First  Period,  from 
the  planting  of  the  CI>uiTh  in  Britain  to  the  Accession  of  Uenry  VIII. 
By  Caiion  Prrsy.     Post  8vo.    7«.  9d. 

EvGLisH  Church  Histort,  Second  Period,  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  silencing  of  CouTocation  in  the  18th  Centnry.  By 
Canon  Paaav.    Post8To.    1».6d, 

AvoiENT  Hi&TORT  OF  THB  Eabt  ;  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 

Media,  Peniia,  Ania  Minor,  and  PhoBnieia.  Wnodcurs.  PoatSvo.  7».  9d, 

AvoiBMT  Gkoorapht.     By  Canon  Be?  a  v.    Woodcnta.    Poet 

8to.    7s.  dd. 

History  of  Grebcb  ;  from  the  Earliest  Timet  to  the  Roman 

Conquest.    By  Wm.  Smith,  P.C.L.    Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.    7«.6tf. 
%*  Questions  on  the  above  Work,  ISmo.    2«. 

History  of  Komb  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.  By  Dkaw  LiDbBLU  Woodcuts.  Crown  ^to.  7«.  64. 
GiBB05*s  Bkclime  akd  Fall  of  THB  RouAN  Empirb.  Woodcuts. 

Post  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Hallam's    History    of    Europe   during  the  Middle  Agci^ 

Post  8to.    7*.  6d, 

History  of  Modebk  Europe,  from  the  end  of  the  Middle 

Ages  to  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.    Post  Sro.  [In  the  Prt**. 

Hallam*8    History  of    Enolard  ;    from    the    Accession   of 

Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.    Post  8vo.  7*.  6d, 

HuME*8  History  of  Ekolakd  from    the  Invasion  of  Julius 

CiBsar  to  the  Revolution  In  1688.    Reviseri,  orrecf^d,  and  continii#>«| 
down  to  the  Treaty  of  Rerlin,  1878.     By  J .  ».  BaswaB,  M.A.    With 
7  Coloured  Maps  k  70  Woodcuts.    Post  Sro.    7«.6tf. 
*«*  Questions  on  the  above  Work,  I2mo.    S«. 

History  of  Frakcb  ;  from  the  Earliest  Timet  to  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Secoud  Empire,  1852.  By  U.  W.  Jaavu.  Wooieota. 
PoHt  8vo.    7s.  M. 

Ekolish  Lakouage.     By  Geo.  P.  Marsh.    Post  8to.    7«.  6<f. 
Eholish  LiTKRATiTRB.     By  T.  B.  Shaw,  M.A.  Po«t  8vo.  7«.6</, 
Specimkks  of  £^GLIsu  Literature.  By  T.  B.  Sdaw.  Post  Svo. 
7«.  M. 
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STUDEKW 

GaosftAPHT  CF  I>i>Li.    Bj  Dr.  Gsobsk  Sxith,  LL.D.   P.  st  8v<a. 
MoftAi.  PHiLoaorHT.  Bj  Wm.  Fuanro.    Port  Sta.  7«.  6^. 

Bfc4ISfT0(KS*S  CoBXBrTASIES.      Bj  MjlLCOUI  Rx££.      Po«i  8v%. 

SUlUiJUrS  (Knor)  Life  mad  l^iscxypttc  during  40  Tetn.  Bj 
Mew.  G.  U.  Scwnm.    Pwlait.    9va.    14«. 

8WAIKS0K    (Camom).      Xieene    and  AposUet*  Creed«;    Tbev 

UtrnrrUMiovT:  tsiEerlwr  villi  «M  AoMut  «£«-TlMCra«d«£  8L.  j 

SWIFT  (JoxATHAx).    Life  of.    By  Hevst  Culis,  B.A.  ' 

8TBEL  <  Vcm)  Ui^4ir7  of  Esrope  daring  the  FreMh  fierolalioA, 

SrUONUS'  (Het.  W.)  Beeordt  of  Uie  Bocks;  or  Kotet  on  Um 

GeekivT,  NatonU  Hitt(«7,a«4  Aatiq«ii*«ft«f  N'Mth  aa4  9««i«tli  W«lt^ 
SUnria^  Uerea.  aad  OcnvalL    With  Ulnini float.  Creva  bniw  Ua. 

TALMUD.    See  Babclat  ;  Dicreca. 

TSMFLB  (8»  BiCHAan).  IndUinlSSO.    Wiik  Ifapi^   Sto.    Idt. 

Mea  and  EreaU  of  Mj  lime  in  India.    Svo. 

THIBAUTS  (ABiv>in)  Pnritj  in  Unocal  Art.  TnuifOated  inm 
tte  G«rmM.  With  a  pre&iiory  X«Mir  bj  W.  B.  Gladatooe,  MOT, 
P«M(t  8VO.    7c.  <^ 

THIEDLANX  tBABoa^.  Journey  thTX>ngli  Um  CanoMM  lo 
Tabrars,  KsrdictaM,  d****  tba  Ti^ria  aa4  Eaphmitn  to  Niiw^^ih  aW 
Kabrloti.  and  acrnM  tha  l>vflen  to  Pa'nTTA.  Tn*alatoA  hy  CftAa. 
UnrxACL    lUaaoadau.    SVola.    PuKcSra.    18*. 

THOMSON  (Abcbbibhop).    Lincoln*^  Ian  Sennoaa.  Srx  lOa.  6d. 

Life  in  Uie  Light  of  Qod*a  Word.    P^t  Sfo.    U, 

Word,  Work,!:  WiU :  Collected  BtoiyK  OftwmSr^  ^ 

TITIAJTS  L1FK  AKD  TIMES.      With   watt  account  of  hk 

Family,  t^OtHj  Cron  v*cv  aad  nnpabll^lwd  Reonrd\    l^r  ClKv«a  aad 
CATAi>CA»n,iA    With  Pm trait  and  in»«tratMm*.    t  Vota.    Sta. 

TOCQUE  VILL£*S  Sute  of  Society  ia  Kiarx  e  betoiv  the  KevoltttiMi^ 
178B,aad  mi  ibe  Cauaea  which  tod  to  that  Ervrat,  Traaalaitd  by  Baamr 
Raxn.    8to.    14«. 

TOMLIXSOX  (Chas.);  The  Sonnet;  lU  Origin,  9int<4nre,  aid  Place 

laPoKry.    With  traulatioaafraa  Dant«,  t^rtr^rrl:,  A«.    Poat<!^^   a». 

TOZEB  (Est.  H.  F.)  Highland!  of  Tork^,  with  Vi«ita  lo  Mo«nt« 
Ida,  Atboa,  Oljmpiu,  and  PttUoa.    t  Vola.    Crown  tv«^   t4a. 

LeetoTM  on  the  Geogn^ihy  of  Qreeoe^    Miq)^     PmI 

TEISTBAJC  (Cavob).  Great  Sahara.  IllofttraUona.  Crow*  drow  »«. 
Land  of  Moab ;  TraTelt  and  Di^coreriot  on  the  East 

8ida  of  flia  Doad  8oa  aad  tba  Jocdaa.   ItloatratfaMit.  Crava  8n%.  Ite. 

TRUBO  (Bishop  of).    The  GAtbednl :  iu    Kecessaiy  Place  in 

Um  LUa  and  Work  of  th«  C>tar«h.    Crova  8to.    d*. 

T¥r£NTY  YEARS'  BCSIDKNCE  among  the  Qrtcks,  Albaaiaat, 

ToYka,  Armaniaaa,  aad  Balgarlani.    By  aa  £x«ui>B  Ladt.    i  Vola. 
Crovn  Svo.    tia. 

TWINING  (Bkt.  Tnos.)  Selections  from  His  Correfpondence.  St^ 


n      LUJT  OF  WOHKtt  FUBLWHKD  BY  MK.  MURRAY. 


TWI88'  (Horaot)  life  of  I/>rd  Sldon.    2  Voli.    POti  8to.    ilt. 
TTLOB  (B.  B.)  Bcsenrehcs  into  the  Early  Hbtoiy  of  Mankind, 

and  DoTelopment  of  ClTilixatioo.   Srd  Edition  BerlMd.    8to.   It*. 
FrimitiTe  Caltare;  the  OeTolopment  of  Mythology, 

PhlloMphy.  Raliffiom  Art,  and  Ciutoiii.   t  Tola.  8to.    f4f. 

VATICAN  COUNCIL.    Set  Lkto. 

VIBCHOW  (Pbofmsor).  The  Freedom  of  Scienoo  in  the 
Modem  dUte.    Feap.BTO.    U. 

WACE  (Rbv.  Hbkbt).  The  Go*pel  and  iU  WitaesiM :  the  Prin- 
cipal Facts  in  th«  Life  of  our  Lonl,  and  tba  Authority  of  tb«  ETang«Uanl 
Narratlret.    8to.  ,      ,    .. 

WBLLINOTON'8  Despatches  during  his  Csmpaiirns  in  India. 
D<>nmark,  Portugal,  Spnin,  tlM  Low  Countrias,  mad  Fraooe.   8  VoU. 

8to«    204>  Mtoh. 

Supplementary  Despatches,  relating  to  Indis, 

Ireland,  I>enmark,  SpatilNh  America.  Spain,  Portuyal.  France,  Cco- 
grcM  of  Tlenna,  Waterloo  and  Parle.  14  Vole.  8to.  lOi.  Mch. 
•«•  An  Indsx,    Sro.    90$. 

Civil  and  Political  Correspondence.  Vols.  L  to 

VIII.    8to.    90t.  each. 

Speeches  in  Parliament    2  Vols.    8vo.    4ii. 


WHEELEB  (G.).    Choice  of  a  Dwelling.    PostSro.    7a.  6<f. 

WHITE  (W.  H.).  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,  fbr  the  nse  of 
Naral  Oflloere.  Shipowners,  Shipbuilder^,  and  Yachtunen.  lUnstra- 
tionn.    8to.    Si».  I 

WHTMPEB  (Bdwabd).     The  Aseent  of  the  Matterhom.     With  \ 

100  Ulnetratlons.     Medium  8to.    10».  6d. 

WILBEBF0BC£*3  (Bishop)  Life  of  WUliam  Wilberforce.  Portrait. 

Crown  8to.   6t. 

(Samuil,  LL.D.),  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 

\Vlncheeter;  his  Life.  B7  C«non  Abhweli^  D.D..  and  R.  Q.  Wn^Bsm- 
FORCB.  With  Portraits  and  Woodcuts.  VoU.  I.  and  II.  bfo,  ia«.  each. 

WILKINSON    (Sir  J.  0.).      Manners    and    Customs    of    the 

Ancient  EgyptUnH,  their  Prirate  Life,  Lawn.  Art*.  K«lij;<on,  iee.  A 
new  edition.  Edited  bj  Samuel  BiacH,  LL.D.  Illustratiuuii.  8  Vols, 
bvo.    8i$. 

Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.   With 

fiOO  Woodcuts.     «Vols.     Po<itBro.    l««. 
WILSON  (JouH,  D.D.).    See  Smith  (Geo). 

WOOD'S  (Captaih)  Source  of  the  Oxus.  With  the  Geography 
of  the  Vallej  of  the  Oxus.    By  Cou  Yulb.    Map.    Sro.    1S«. 

WORDS  OF  HUMAN  WISDOM.  Collected  and  Arranged  by 
K.  S.    With  a  Preface  by  Camom  Liddox.    Fcap.  8to.    it,  6d. 

YORK  (Archbishop  of).  Collected  Essays.  Contents. — Synoptic 
Gospels.  Death  of  Christ.  God  EzistM.  Worth  of  Life.  Desipi  In 
Natuiv.  Sports  and  PasUmM.  Emotlonn  In  Preaching.  Defects  in 
Missionary  Work.    Limits  of  Philoiiopbical  Enquiry.    Crown  8to.  Vjp. 

YULE  (CoLONSL).  Book  of  Marco  Polo.  Illustrated  by  the  Light 
of  Orienul  Writers  and  Modem  Travels.  With  Mape  and  80  Platea. 
'^Vols.    Medium  Sto.    6S«. 

A.  F.     A  Little  Light  on  Cretin  Insurrection.    Post 

8to.    2s,  6d. 


BRADBT7RT,  AOSTPTW,  A  CO.,  PBIKTr.Rjl,  WHITKrBURa. 


